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ictlers from Yncalan.-No. 5, 

CORIt^^ypEN CS OF T HE REFLECTOR. 

Last dajr of the Car^ral~Lcnt, Ash We(laesdaj~,No. 

»en^4lhe Virgin Marjr. 

dt/<gmcta<, Apnl 30,1810. 

In the mornin^oT this day, we had amused 
ourseltes with throwing eggs at some sciiori- 
tas opposite, and receiving them m return, 
when we were told that the * frangollo,* or a 
club of from fifteen to twenty men, were 
coming tn masse, in a great wagon, to attack 
the hotel with eggs, after dinner. We re* 
inforccd our stock to the number of 2 , 000 , 
invited a number of senoritas and young 
men to help us, and posting ourselves ia the 
balconies, awaited the threatened invasion. 

The street was full of people throwing eggs 
at each other, and odd looking vehicles were 
ill abundance. Presently, turning the square 
of the cathedral in a w.igon drawn by six 
mules, and accompanied by music, came the 
* frangollo.' 

In their midst, was an enormous basket of 
eggs. On they came, and posting them* 
selves in front of the principal balcony, com¬ 
menced. j 

Such ahoHers of eggs were rarely seen. ^ 

In less than one minute, I was drenched with 
cologne and scented water, from head to 
foot, as effectually as if I had bathed in 
those liquids, together with several pretty se¬ 
vere thumps about the head. 

The street was alive with human beings, 
laughing, shouting, hurraing like mad; 
horses, frightened, were kicking and neigh* 

^ 11^9 were flying like liaii in a storm; 
hats tumbled off tlicir owners’ heads; syringes 
emptied their contents upon the heads of the 
crowd, &e., &c. In the midst of nil this, li 
heard a stentorian voice in plain English, | 

'Haul in the main topsail* I turned to 
Jiscover from whence came this, at the ex* 
lense of a mouthful of egg, and discovered a 
vagon rigged up as a ship, with men on the 
fnrds, throwing eggs, and her captain, an 
Bnglisliman, who is living in Merida. This 
resh reinforcement assisted us very maleri- 
illy, for the * frangnllo,’ finding their eggs 
were getting rather low, filled their pockets, 
and sprang to the staircase, intending to at¬ 
tack us in the balcony. Our room was en* 
tered by two doors, which we barricaded 
[irmly, and awaited them. But at the first 
anset, the doors gave way, hinges and all, 
and in they came; the ladies screaming, our- 
lelves laughing, and .eggs, flying in all ditec. 
ions After cracking some hundred eggs 
jpon our heads, those of the Indies included, 
they drew off their forces, tlie crowd dis- 
aersed, the suti went down, and all Merida 
went to the great ball. Thus ends the car¬ 
nival. 

The next day being the first of Lent, Ash 
Wednesday, the women all went to the 
cathedral, to receive the mark of the cross 
in ashes upon the forehead. During Lent, 
balls are at an end, and the time is spent in 
the services nf religion, sermons, masses, 
confession, religious processions, &.c. 

The third week in Lent is the * toeik of 
the exercises* when the hisliop preaches in 
the cathedral every afiernoon, upon the doc¬ 
trinal points of religion The Lamentations 
are chanted, and the v.ist assemblage respond, 
filling the immense (k)iiaves of the church 
H ith iheir music. 

It is imposing to see so many persons 
kneeling, all together—the pour, deipised In¬ 
dian upon a fouling with the wealthiest, be¬ 
fore the same shrine; the great church dimly 
lighted ; the splendid altar in the distance, 
before which move tlie clergy, engaged in 
the solemn sen ices of mass; the voice of 
the hisliop repealing the Lameiitaiions of 
Jerenii.th; the responses of the multitude , 
the notes of the organ; and, at intervals, the 
solenin .*>11111105? which reigns Tims passes 
the week tif exerci>es Tlien begins the 
* nortna * of tlie Virgin Mary. Each house 
erects an altar, according to its ability, and 
some arc very splendid , for the space of nine 
nights, ihe family, together with iheir friend*-, 
kneel before the altar, which is brilliantly il- 
Ininmated, and repent the iiuveiin, nve Marias 
and litany M-n. 
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0riginal anil Select. 

Letters from Yncatan,-No. 6, 

CORRESPONDEUCE OF TITE RLFLtCTOR, 

Last neck in Lent, or the Holy Week. 

After the ' novena,* comes tlie laft week 
in Lent—the holy week, or * Semana Santa,' 
in which are processions, ^c. The three 
hours upon the cross are represenied in the 
Cathedral, and vast crowds of people are 
present. 

The procession.s are images of ‘ El Svnor 
Jesu C/irL/u,* La Virgen, los Santos, placed 
upon a plalforiii surrounded with (lowers and 
lights. This platform is carried by some 
twenty or thirty Indians, who mote along 
very slowly. In front of this altar, walk the 
priests in their robes, carrying lighted wax 
candles, burning incense, and singing peni¬ 
tential hymns. 

In front, and in the rear, are thousands of 
people, principally women senoras and Mes- 
tizas, arranged in double rows on each side i 
of the street, carrying lighted wax candles, | 
and chanting. Accompanying the proces¬ 
sion is a baud of music. The effect after 
dark is very imposing; to hear thousands! 
chanting, the flashing of thousands of lights, | 
the richly adorned altar, the fragrance of In¬ 
cense, ^c. 

During the holy week, are six processions. 

On Sunday, the procession of ‘ El Setior de 
Santiago* which is the ‘ Saviour upon (he 
cross, of the church of St. James.’ This im-, 
age is very splendid, the cross adorned with I 
gold and silver ornaments, and the altar also 
plated with silver. On Monday, the proces¬ 
sion of the Virgen and St. Joseph. She is 
richly dressed in black velvet and adorned 
with jewels. On Wednesday, the procession 
of the Virgen of Candalasea. On sacred 
Thursday, the bishop, in imitation of wash-| 
ing the feet of the disciples, washes the feet 
of tweUe poor Indians m presence of the 
people in the Cathedral, and afterward they 
dine in his palace. After which is the pro¬ 
cession of ‘ El Stnor de ampuUos,* or ' Sa¬ 
viour of the blisters,’ so called, from the cir¬ 
cumstance, that 200 years since the church in 
which was this image was burnt by Are. 

'rite linage was afterwards found unharmed, 
with the exception of some blisters upon the 
wood, which the intense heal hud produced. 

For aught that I know, this may have been 
an accident merely, hut it is generally be¬ 
lieved a miracle. The image, blackened by 
smoke, hangs upon ins cross, richly orna¬ 
mented with gold and jewels. 

Oil Frid.iy, (Good Friday), there is the 
consecration of the oil, with imposing cere¬ 
monies, in the Cathedral. Crowds of peo¬ 
ple present, all dres«ed in hl.ick, in mourn¬ 
ing for the crucifixion. This day, not a sin¬ 
gle vehicle stirs abroad in Merida; the law , 
prohibits it. At 12 o’clock, passes the pro- 
ces'^ion of Christ bearing the cross, with 
thousands of people all dressed in black, al¬ 
though the he.it is intense. At five o’clock, 
is (he last proce-^ion, ' Christ borne to the 
tomb,’ nitended by all the military, the gov¬ 
ernor, end thousands of women clad In 
moiirninr, lighting the corpse to the sepul¬ 
chre. This is very imposing. For eight or 
nine squares, reaches the procession, and as 
far as the eye can reach, flashes the brilliance 
of the innumerable wax lights, all the while 
melancholy music playing At 8 o’clock, 
the proces»ion returns to the church of Je- 
8U<*, the lights are put out, the crowd dis¬ 
perse, and the * Semana Santa* is ended. 

The evening before Good Friday, all the 
churches are opened, with altars splendidly 
adorned with flow-ers and lights of all colors. 

Here throng the people to pray, and the 
streets are full also of people praying aloud. 

Ill the hotel we have had a must excellent 
opportunity to see all, for every procession 
has passed in our street. So much for the 
holv week. Lent is now ended, and balls, 
concerts, the theatre, dec , are asam the or¬ 
der of the day. —b. 
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frniti tin* *call<‘dp Sniiniro,’ "♦* 
piitor lltp ‘ catle del flaiiiMigo/ ninl iipuii llip 
cnrner .m piiMniioti* bird of lint 

'•pecie’«, carded from wo*«i, giving nonce lo 
pasber» by, lhal lhi:i i't the corner of ilie tla* 
mingn. In nnoilipr street, upon the princt* 
pai corner, is the figure of an old woman, 
with specincles upon lier nn^e, and this \a 
the *e«qiiina de la vieja,’or corner of the 
old woman. 'I'here are also corncrii of the 
elephant, dog, serpent, negro, &.c. An odd 
custom, that sirihcs a foreigner curiously 
Here is the ' caile del colegio y Minerva, and 
this large, gloomy building, is the university 
of San Ildefnnso, where the Yueateco youth 
have a chance to learn Latin, Philosophy, 
&c. Beyond is the hospital, with its chapel, 
and three or four soldiers keeping guard at 
the door. 

Arriving at the plaza, we again see the 
enthedrai, an immense budding, half a dozen 
limes larger lhah a Boston church, and its 
broad naves, enormous pt^iara, supporting the 
roof and dome, eighty Icei overhead, the 
many altars, richly gilt shrines, images, and 
handsomely adorned chapels, which open in* j 
lo the main hntlding, together with the aof* 
tened light throw n down from the stained i 
glass windows of the dome, cannot fail to 
inspire the beholder wilh reverence. In the 
rear of the grand altar, is an immense piece 
of carving, heavily gilt, representing the 
fathers of the church ; it must have been ex¬ 
ecuted at a great expense. 

The king of Spain gave $3,000,000 for 
the erection of the building, but uiih the 
altar service, including the ' caliz,* in which 
is kept the host, and which is of gold and 
precious atones, the original expense was 
much more. It is now nearly three hundred 
years old. The churches, as in all Spanish 
America, are numerous and Urge. That of 
San ChrUtoval has two fine paintings of the 
saint, and * Nuestra Senora de Guadatonpe.' 

The day after our arrival, was the last of 
the * fiesta de la Mejorada,' and in the after¬ 
noon, we went to see the procession and 

* paseo.' Crossing the.'plaza* with crowds 
of people, we wended onr way to the ' calle 
de la Mejorada,* where the procession was to 
pass—'it was gaily adorned with flags, ban¬ 
ners, crimson hangings from the balconies, 
&c. Tbe sidewalks full of ladies, smiling, 
talking, opening and shutting their fans, and 
looking as pretty as possible. Crowds of 
mestizoes, alt iu white, occupied the sides of 
the street, and between these hies, gay * ca- 
lesas* orrianteiiled prettily, and filled with 

* Senoritas,* rapidly drove along, while on 
font, we plodded our way through the throng. 
Presently, music was heard, and the proces¬ 
sion appeared in the distance; we took off 
our hats, imitating the example of oiliers, 

^ ,whiz- 

' First, the'pfiests in Ihbii? 
crowns, chanting a hymn, Indians, bearing 
large wax candles burning ; a fine band 
of music, and then appeared the Virgin 
with the infant Jesus in her arms, dressed 
handsomely in crimson, upon a platform, 
surrounded hy candles burning, flowers, in¬ 
cense, and borne upon the heads of nuuier- 
ous Indians. Around the altar, were huu* 

I dreds of Indians, and Mestiza women, with 
I bends uncovered, and thus passed the pro¬ 
cession. 


©riginni onb Select. 

Letters from Yncatan.-.No 7. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF THE REFLECTOR. 

I was speaking of the city of Merida in 
one of my last letters, and digressed to de- 
-•cribc the Carnival. 

To the east of the pUza grande, and occu- 
piing the whole square, are the cathedral 
and iluj episcopal palace. On the west, the 
‘ Yuiendenciu.’ The ancient mansion of my 
friend, Don Simon Peon, with its curious and 
elaborately sculptured stone facade, erected 
shortly after (he Conquest, is on its souther¬ 
ly aspect, and the guard house and goierii- 
meni palace bound it pn.tbe north. From 
the angles of the plaza, pass off the 8 princi¬ 
pal streets, and following them some C or 8 
squares, we arrUe at the great arches, where 
formerly were the gates; but Merida is not 
now a walled city. 

The strecw run parallel, crossing at right 
an 2 les, and are narrow, with low, somewhat 
gloomy looking houses, mostly of one story 
Occasionally, a great church presents itself 
Tlie principal streets are the Calle de Santi¬ 
ago, La Mejorada, Las Monjas, La Candela- 
lin, and calle de Comercis y flores. This 
latter is priiicipall) occupied by merchants, 
and here are tn be found the better class o( 
stores Passing by the ' plazita,* or market, 
the street terminaies near the Ca«tiIlo, a vast 
hinldm^v, formerly the Franciscan content, 
but smre the expulsion of that powerful 
brotborhood, >1 hts fallen iiilo deeny. 

Here is the * Alameda,’ or public prume 
nade. As you pass along, you ob'^erve the 
side-walks occupied by tailors, shoe-makers 
A,c , all busy at their respective railings— 
casting a glance upon you for a moment, t< 
1 observe the cut of your garmeuis 
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LIFE IN THE MEXICAN CAPITAL. 


H F we were to select a season 
when the city of Mexico ap¬ 
pears most prepossessinsTi the 
landscape most varied, the waters and 
hills outside clearer, in outline and color, 
an early autumn month would most as¬ 
suredly he chosen. Nature is then pro¬ 
digal in gifts most grateful to the senses. 
The warm September Sun neutralizes 
the cool winds that steal from the great 
hills; the clear waters that bind the Az¬ 
tec city round, ripple musically beneath 
an unclouded sky; and the sunsets of 
these autumnal days are grandest, the 
sky clearest, the atmosphere purest 
Away in the “ distant and blazing sun” 
glitters the snow-capped Popocatepetl; 
beneath stretches a boundless green, 
patched with flowery fields of yellow, 
blue' and red; within the limit of eye¬ 
sight, little streams hurry from the hills, 
and sheets of water, like flakes of silver, 
leap from the cliffs; nearer yet, myriad 
of boats, decked in gaudy colors, and by 


sinewy arms are swept across the “ crys¬ 
tal sea,” while “ airs of flute and guitar” 
drift on the wind, and voices shrill and 
harsh come ringing, unmusically enough, 
across the waters. The fruits and cereals 
are coming in from the mountains, and 
the meagre display of products and 
causes—although but a shadow of the 
past—indicate in miniature the golden 
age of Indian supremacy—the time when 
hammers and hymns echoed peace, and 
when the looms and busy fingers of the 
people were working out a solid name 
and destiny for the red man. 

The “ halls of the Montezumas” crum¬ 
bled, long ago, to dust; the fabled float¬ 
ing gardens drifted’out of sight, years 
before Hidalgo raised the flag of revolt;, 
and the great causeways, so famous in 
the annals of the conquest, crumbled 
away by attrition of water, and by the 
feet of the conqueror. Since the de^ 
pression of the lakes, the northern cause¬ 
way'has entirely disappeared. Thepa- 
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lace of the Viceroy, Emperor and Pre¬ 
sident, stands now on the very spot where 
the Indian emperors held their courts, 
gave audience and laws. Long rows of 
stone fronts, “ three-storied and balco¬ 
nied," rise up from the site of the 
adobe huts of the aborigines. But 
■away from the heart of the city, 
and to the water's edge, lines of low, 
blackened walls stretch on either side of 
narrow, grass-grown streets; and in these 
houses, where the masses congregate, 
poverty and squalor, hideous, gaunt and 
nude, exist; and here carouse and revel 
the robber, the lewd, and the Hdnapper; 
and the beggar and the poor burrow 
like animals, and live upon pittances so 
inconsiderable, that the very recital as¬ 
tounds and sickens the inquirer. 

The heritage of wealth, marvellous in 
amount, has passed altogether into the 
hands of strangers; while the descend¬ 
ants of Aztec lords and emperors are the 
hewers, the carriers, and the servants of 
the usurping foreigner. In rags and 
blanketed the Indian staggers through 
sun and dust, bearing a water jug, or 
panniers, or refuse sack, upon his back; 
and the companion with whom he b 
mated, barefooted and nude almost as 
Eve in Eden, following at his heels, with 
her stock of bread for sale, or sitting 
like a statue on the stone curb, waiting 
for the buyer to come. Life is indeed 
here, with all its luxuries and all its 
wretchedness; the heights and depths 
make living profert on every street; 
beauty and deformity exhibit unmistak¬ 
able types in every assembly; and per¬ 
haps in no land is the gulf of separation, 
as to classes, so wide and so impassable. 
Curious and complete has been the 
transformation. Go look upon the 
wealth of this capital; the thousand pa¬ 
laces where riches are garnered; the 
fountains that play from silver pipes; 
the ornaments and furniture of solid 
-goldand silver; the buildings that cost 


millions of money and thousands of hu¬ 
man lives; the piles of stone and mor- 
:tar, carried for leagues upon the backs 
of men; the three hundred temples, en¬ 
riched with marvels of massive precious 
metal; and then consider that all these 
were wrung from the toil and blood of 
millions of disfranchised Toltecs and 
Aztecs, who once were masters of this 
valley and city, “ set in a silver sea.!’ 

History repeats itself sometimes in a 
most mysterious way, and after centu¬ 
ries of delay, Cortez, commissioned by 
a Spanish king, put to death the Indian 
emperor of the Aztecs. Three and a- 
half centuries roll away, and strange re¬ 
tribution, a cruel, savage representative 
of the Montezumas, in turn, puts to 
death Maximilian, :a. descendant of the 
same Spanish king. But the retribu¬ 
tion—the slaying of an innocent man to 
appease the hot blood of unworthy de¬ 
scendants of the Indian kings—did not 
give back their homes, their country, or 
their riches. They are in deeper bond¬ 
age and more abject poverty to-day, than 
when the heels of rapacious Spaniards 
were upon their necks. 

Mexico city contains a population of 
150,000, and is in most respects a beau¬ 
tiful city. The houses are built with 
taste, with an eye to beauty as well as 
security; the public buildings are res¬ 
pectable in architecture; but not gor¬ 
geous in finish, nor is there much taste 
exhibited in the internal arrangements 
of the halls and offices, the Congres¬ 
sional hall being an exception; theatres 
are duplicates of our own, only ancient 
in style; and the hotels—the National 
and Iturbide—are ample, four stories 
high, and are types of those in Madrid, 
Barcelona, and Havana. - The streets 
leading from the great plaza are wide, 
clean, and well bouldered; and the ca¬ 
thedral, located on the grand square, is 
magnificent ss a work of art; rich in 
costly vessels and interior paraphernalia. 
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and seemingly the largest church in 
America. : ■ ■ ■ 

: , A Strange place in point of history and 
habit, is this mountain-and water-girt 
city of the Montezumas; and wonderful 
have been the changes, even -within a 
period of fifty years. 

■ During that brief period, seventy-two 
revolutions have had their origin or end¬ 
ing in this city; seventy-two persons put 
on and off the purple in that time, a few 
of them only dying a natural death ; 
people swearing allegiance to emperors, 
presidents, and dictators as often; op¬ 
pression by taxation, \>yPtestamos, com¬ 
ing regularly as the season; and if we 
go back to the epoch when the Mexican 
eagle, with a serpent in its mouth, sat 
upon the cactus, thrown by the waves 
upon the shore; from the foundation 
of the Indian city in 1300, inundations 
have been frequent and destructive, on 
up through five centuries; while earth¬ 
quakes, many a time, rocked the un¬ 
stable island, and split solid walls from 
top to foundation. 

When Maximilian arrived in Mexico, 
the grand plaza was a dead level—ten 
acres in extent, of paved ground, tree¬ 
less and grassless as the bleakest desert. 
In less than one year a wonderful trans¬ 
formation was manifest;, and to-day rare 
shmbs, trees and fiowers fill up the 
^te; mounds, statues, and bronze 
figures rise amid the' green, and jets cf 
water from a hundred places sparkle in 
the sunlight. The spot is a marvel of 
beauty and taste; and here, where dust 
and sun camivaled for so many years, 
thousands of every, class congregate to 
listen each evening to music discoursed 
for the amusement of oi ^lloi. It is 
not difficult to recognize in this the han¬ 
diwork of the late emperor. His genius 
and taste planned, and his money exe¬ 
cuted it. To him the Congressional 
Halt owes its architectural beauty and 
finish. His love of the beautiful assum¬ 


ed tangible shape, in all government 
buildings and grounds; and in order:to 
conciliate his people,he lavished immense 
sums of money upon the Alemada and 
upon all of the city grounds and public 
buildings. Indeed, he did more for Mex¬ 
ico city in solid, useful and ornamental 
improvements, in the fine arts; educar 
tion, benevolei^ce, than all the presidents 
and usurpers from Iturbide to Juarez 
combined. It is not much of a marvel, 
then, that these people celebrate high 
mass in the churches for the dead; that 
this unstable race, once acquiescing in 
his death, should to-day clamor for the 
martyr’s likeness to be placed for wor¬ 
ship among the “ sainted images.” This 
peculiarity, this capacity for rapid 
“ changes of base,” is no new thing in 
Mexico. Instability is a crowning, as 
well as a constitutional characteristic of 
the Mexican. He never permits princi¬ 
ple or patriotism to interfere with his in¬ 
terest or inclination. To-day he is Li¬ 
beral, to-morrow he may be Imperialist 
If his interest demands a change of polU 
tics, he effects it in a moment There 
are numberless instances on record, in¬ 
dicating how regiments and companies 
fought, for a consideration, on both sides 
the same day. 

It must not be presumed, then, thaj 
in the many revolutions convulsing the 
capital, any violence was done to the 
consciences of the masses in taking the 
oath of loyalty, one day, to an emperor, 
the next week to a president, and the 
next month to a dictator. 

The talent and wealth of the nation 
concentrate'in the capital. The mer¬ 
chant princes and rich traders luxuriate 
in the metropolis, and the celebrities, 
civil and military, of the country, gather 
here to plan, plot and revolutionize. If 
the curious desire a sight of these wor¬ 
thies, he need but loiter about the grand 
plaza, or “ Iturbide,” at sunset, and his 
wishes will be gratified. Let us notice 
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:one group, more times than once seen 
.upon the streets since the elevation of 
the present incumbent,-hut latterly not 
at all such a “ solid phalamc of friends.” 
That short, heavy-set, uncouth figure, 
.with large mouth and nosej thick lips, 
.straight hair and sunken eyes, dressed 
in plain black cloth—that is Benito Ju¬ 
arez. The face is homely as Indian’s 
ever Viras, (for there runs not a drop of 
white blood in his vans,) and while his 
lips move, once in a wnile, from the dull 
eye snaps out a Hash of fire. That is 
the Indian president, a man of no mean 
capacity either; the man who made and 
sold cigarritas in New Orleans, when the 
reactionists drove him from power; the 
same who by use ot bayonet and judicial 
prestige, holds the president’s chair to¬ 
day. One cannot doubt the nature of 
the man after his share of official cruelty 
in the Queretaro tragedy. In that sa¬ 
vage, sunken eye lurks no mercy for a 
defenceless anti-Juarist; and there is 
stuff in that grim fiice that, angels could 
not move to pity. The one by his side 
is his old law student, tad, dark, and 
handsome, now in full uniform, with 
sword slightly trailing, and spurs rat¬ 
tling on the pavement; pleasant in adr 
dress, with restless, dark eye, and black 
moustache, in looks and bearing a true 
Spanish cavalier; that is PorfirioDiaz, 
the leading general in the late war; the 
rising man in Mexico; idol of the mass¬ 
es, and the man, too, of cold-blooded 
memory, who stormed Puebla, and shot 
without trial the Governor of the State 
and sixty-three imperial officers.. 

Behind these is the premier of Juarez, 
and the brain of the government, Lerdo 
de Tejada, a Jesuit in type, manner, and 
habit; a man who trusts not and knows 
not his people; a statesman, able, bigot¬ 
ed and unscrupulous. In his breast 
there dwells not a liberal impulse, and 
.he bates foreigners with a heartiness 


that is proverbial. Beside him, with a 
Swaggering gait, in full military dress, 
“booted and spurred,” medium sized, 
-with black eyes and skin, dashy, vain, 
fiery and restless, with enough brain and 
much ambition, and more ferocity; a 
man ready for plots and revolution, with 
ability to lead a filibustering gang, storm 
a town, sack a dty—that is Ramon Co¬ 
rona, commander of the Pacific division 
in the war; the officer who raided into 
the French town of Hermpsillo, put to 
the sword its citizens, and razed it by fire 
to the ground; at once the hero and the 
Haynau of the Pacific. The soft even¬ 
ing air must have charmed the warriors, 
for there comes the outlaw of the Rio 
Grande, the scourge of the northern 
hordes. This man can scarcely read, 
but his deeds are written in' blood, and 
his body and soul are as. purchasable 
commodities in any market as com or 
barley, or blankets. Once a robber, de¬ 
fying all parties, now a whitewashed Li¬ 
beral; by sufferance and under protest 
of honest men, permitted to walk the 
streets—that is Cortinas.’ 

His companion evidently feels ill at 
ease in the company into which he has 
been thrust; for if there is one in that 
group prouder of his record than the 
rest, it is Escobedo. He marches on 
with sieady step, and head erect The 
profile is not handsome, but the eye is 
not soon forgotten; the lips are thin, 
arms strong, with smooth forehead, and 
muscles of iron; a soldier in build and 
bearing, .rith a look that speaks and 
means what it says.’ He is not polished 
in speech, for his life -was passed in 
camp and field, with the worst associa¬ 
tions, and the worst possible examples, 
civil and military, always-before him. 
These, -with the hot blood in his veins, 
and the hot liquor in his stomach, one 
may easily conceive that in a drunken, 
savage mood, he copnseled extermina- 
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tionof all foreignets, .and indulged in 
horrible Pagan speeches over the dead 
body of the Emperor Marimilian. In the 
Congress, one hundred and fifty members 
represent the twenty odd States of the Re¬ 
public, and do business for the nation. 
But the men who sit in that .assembly 
are not representatives of .tte people in 
the sense of a representative govern¬ 
ment; for one half at least hold seats 
by other means th^by the voice of the 
sovereigns. Very few, mdecd; come di¬ 
rectly from the people; hence they are 
answerable to. no constituency, or to a 
meagre one, composed of a corporal’s 
guard of politicians. This body, when 
in council, presents , a curious picture. 
There is the Castilian, dark and fair, the 
Indian, the mbced, bloods, the whole 
comprising every shade of color, from 
the darkest skin to.the whitest, and every 
costume from that of the teamster to 
the dandy; from the dandy to the states¬ 
man. Oratory there is none; of rant 
and beating the wind, enough; while 
the “ distinguished few” only rme to the 
dignity of statesmanship. In legislating, 
a looseness and lack of method is appa¬ 
rent; and while some sound thinkers 
grace the assembly, a host of egotists 
and empty, heads fill the cushioned 
chairs. In the galleries linger a moiety 
of people, most of them idlers, whose 
eyes wander about ; the paintings and 
saoUs rather than toward the dull tread¬ 
mill below.. Here the jeweled lady, the 
hooded senorita, never comes; and the 
rounded periods of stormy enthusiasts, 
are lost ,in the emptiness above. When 
the president’s hammer falls, the usual 
buz breaks into a noisy vociferation, and 
down the; steps they go, gesticulating, • 
talking and: laughing, like so many 
schoolboys. If you happen on the Ale- 
mada at sunset, you. may see many of 
these stripling statesmen on a pleasure; 
drive; or later, they lounge into, the 
fashionable cafes, or encore in the 


theatres, and at midnight they may be 
seen coolly dealing monte, faro, or poker. 

Every month a new president is select¬ 
ed, and as there is no special honor con¬ 
nected with the office, or patronage in 
the ^ft of -the presiding officer, the 
scramble for the place is not undignified 
or exciting. Lobbying is in its infancy, 
and save the few instances of those seek¬ 
ing concessions, or putting accounts 
through . the treasury, the disgraceful 
scen^, so common in many capitals, are 
of rare occuirence here. 

The press, though dignified in style, 
is not vigorous. It is not vigorous be^ 
cause freedom of expression is not tole¬ 
rated. Unlicensed speech, written or 
unwritten, is not one of the heaven-bom 
privileges of this republic. The dupli¬ 
city and intolerance—the legitimate at¬ 
tributes of. a monarchy—are accepted 
principles of this pretentious republi¬ 
canism. “ Not one joiiriid dares speak 
above its breath.” A special law to curb 
free utterance was enacted; but the law, 
except as a show of legality, is an item 
of no force, since the bayonet is the in¬ 
strument, wielded without limit , by the. 
president, to strike down, to establish, 
more generally to execute the commands 
of the executive, which, in times of pub¬ 
lic peril, (and there are no others,) be¬ 
come the “ supreme powers.” . 

And therefore, wherever a newspaper 
is published, a government censor is 
posted; and whenever thought runs too 
freely for this “new-bom” democracy, 
the press stops, and the editor goes to 
prison. It is criminal here to speak of 
the wrong doings of a government offi¬ 
cial; It is a misdemeanor of no mean 
dimensions to expose curruption, mal¬ 
feasance, dr usurpation in office. 

The leadingjournals, ostensibly Mexi-- 
can in politics, are the Sigh, the Ghbe,' 
and the Monitor, while the Union, in the; 
French language, represents the’ large - 
and wealthy.French element. The' Me- '■ 
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rta is the orgw of the still larger Span¬ 
ish element, and the “ Two Republics,” 
in the English language, and edited by 
an American, although independent of 
race or party, is the representative of the 
American, English, and a portion of 
German residents. The latter journal 
is, perhaps, the most defiant, most un¬ 
trammeled paper in the country. The 
very best talent, the keenest and most 
brilliant intellects, are connected with 
the press. And, indeed, there is no 
other medium of communication with 
the public. Such a thing ^ a lecture is 
a myth here, and never is there occasion 
offered, or even attempt made, to dis¬ 
cuss political or scientific subjects before 
the people. The masses ate in hopeless 
ignorance, and while millions have been 
squandered in useless ceremonies, ban¬ 
quets, and to support armies, the multi¬ 
tude that people the great city have been 
left in profound darkness. The few wise 
nien are exponents in politics,' law, mo¬ 
rals and science, and indeed of religion, 
and discussions may be had in the news¬ 
papers, and conclusions reached; but 
the enquiry and argument never reaches 
down to the level of the “ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.” 

Literature is in swaddling clothes. 
The few efforts at the poetic, dramatic, 
and historical, are not startling concep¬ 
tions; and the field of romance—more 
cultivated than any other—-is barren still. 
Literature is seldom courted as a step¬ 
ping-stone to promotion. The rich are 
not partial to Mexican inspiration. The 
rich, (and rich means powerful,) are of 
foreign extraction; they owe no alle¬ 
giance to the government, and have no¬ 
thing in conunon vrith the people, nor 
smpathy for them. They, toil to accu¬ 
mulate riches, and while they do this, 
they identify themselves with no party, 
and manifest interest in the reign of an¬ 
archy or peace, liberalism or imperial¬ 
ism, only so far as their pockets are con¬ 


cerned. As to attachment to any form 
of government, or love for established 
institutions, they have none, nor do 
they claim any. This is true not only as 
regards the capital; but is true as to all 
cities, and to the whole of Mexico. Fur¬ 
thermore, the nation is fragmentary, the 
isolated elements having no common 
sympathies, no past indeed to reverence; 
no future in prospective: no ancestral 
fires, no national virtues—absolutely 
nothing to stir up enthusiasm. Liberty, 
boasted of betimes in anniversary har¬ 
angues, is a vapid theory, meaningless 
in all senses, save as a 'watchword for 
unlicensed crusades upon the property 
and lives of men. If there is patriotism, 
it never finds expression in act, or it is 
lost in the debris of falling dynasties, or 
strangled in the struggles for power, or 
crushed by the force of faction. The 
dawn of better times, as predicted by 
the sanguine well-wishers of the nation, 
is a shadow whereon the flimsiest hope 
cannot hinge. There is luxury, and in 
select circles, a perceptible leaning to¬ 
ward cnltivation; here are types of high¬ 
er civilization, and marvels of wealth; 
schools that the afliuent patronize and 
enjoy; princely equipages, that rival in 
richness royal extravagance. The bal¬ 
conies at night and parlors by day, blaze 
with diamonds'and gorgeous apparel, 
and tropical beauty; but the thousands 
who struggle ■within eyesight, in servile 
wretchedness, and wallow in the lower 
deeps of existence, who march on in 
darkness, poverty and rags, are for very 
numbers in comparison as clouds of lo¬ 
custs that darken the sun. 

Republican simplicity has no exist¬ 
ence, either at court or in the wealthy 
oircles, and incompatible asdt may seem, 
the etiquette that obtains in the presence 
of dignitaries, the ceremony that must 
accompany every approach to the offi¬ 
cials, and to the classes who lead and 
are arbiters in the “ fashionable world” 
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of the met^polisj is as certainly fash¬ 
ioned after European style-and pom? 
poushess, as that Vienna is so fashioned. 
Imperialism is a living, acting reality 
still. If it has little voice in the assem¬ 
bly, it rules supreme in society. In this 
it is potent as Liberalism is in politics. 
The distance between the upper and 
lower strata of society is so great, that 
the lower never reaches up to the higher; 
the higher seldom sinks to the level of 
the- lower. When the authorities wish 
to be conciliatory, as on fete days, they 
prepare a grand theatrical entertainment 
and ball for the rich and cultivated; 
while the rabble is regaled with a bull 
fight and fire" works. The gulf of sepa¬ 
ration between the descendants of Euro¬ 
peans and the millions of plebeian abo¬ 
rigines, remains the same. The cus¬ 
toms and habits, established centuries 
ago, have defied political and social con¬ 
vulsions; and the vices and looseness 
existing at those remote periods are liv¬ 
ing and palpable realities to-day. The 
social position of the native has, in ho 
sense, been abandoned. Intellectually, 
he has made no step forward. He was a 
vassal two centuries ago; in most res¬ 
pects, except in name, he is the same 
now. The stranger has this fact forced 
upon his observation in more ways than 
one. He sees the highest officers of the 
realm representing the few, ignoMgthe 
many ; he sees the fruit of native toil go 
to enrich,the aristocracy, and to educate 
the wealthy; and he sees no remedy for 
such a state of things. He sees, upon 
a certain day, a' funeral cortege emerge 
from a princely dwelling near the grand 
plaza. It passes down the street with all 
the pomp and show of a royal pageant. 
The soHd men of the city, chiefs in flam¬ 
ing uniforms and silver trappings; the 
savans in rich attire; the wise men who 
dispense laws, foUow the black-plumed 
heame; all doing honor to wealth and 
position, all showing respect to one 


whose crowning virtue was in dollars, 
diamonds, and a lordly equipage. It 
was a “Lope” funeral, and thousands 
watched from windows and balconies,' 
and oh the streets as it went on its way. 
The bells tolled, and in the great cathe¬ 
dral there were solemn ceremonies and 
a grand parade. 

Later in the day, and from the same 
street, filed out another funeral proces¬ 
sion. But no one asked his neighbor of* 
the dead; no anxious eyes looked from 
curtained windows as the “mourners” 
passed on. in the same road beyond the 
gates of the city. No coffin this time' 
covered with velvet and silver. The 
body shrouded in coarse muslin, with 
face exposed to the sun, was borne on a 
wooden slab on the head of a blanketed 
carrier; and the cortege, a mother in 
rags, and barefoot, following alone her 
child to the great city of the dead. 

The rich are people of leisure; the 
aristocracy, whose millions are invested 
in real estate, and who by reason of in¬ 
ternal troubles sought security from rob¬ 
ber raids, now form a class isolated in a 
measure from politics and from active 
life, and essay to revive in the new 
world a nobility similar to the proud and 
haughty stock, once so formidable and 
not yet extinct, in the Spanish mon- 
arcy. The little cultivation that existst 
the application to letters and laws and 
the fine arts, is wholly within the pale— 
if we may except the professions of law 
andjoumalism—of this class. The love 
of dress is indeed universal; it per¬ 
meates all classes; is .more intense in the 
affluent than the poor; and no people 
on earth have a greater weakness on the 
subject of jer^elry, diamonds, and pre¬ 
cious stones. 'A Mexican would give his 
dinner any time for a brass ring; anil 
go shoeless and coatless for the pleasure 
of wearing silver tinsel upon his hat; 
wall jeopardize his life to possess a-watch; 
and would sell his freedom if he could 
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gratify, untrammeled, this one absorb^ 
ing inclination. Labor is cheap and 
abundant; and the products, such as 
fruity can purchased for a song; but 
for ail this, the expenditure for simple 
subsistence is by no means insignificant 
Although land outside the city is not 
subject to taxation, within the gates the 
tax upon real and personal property- is 
enormous. For everything- a man pos¬ 
sesses, whatever ,he consumes, he pays a 
fabulous price. In nothing is he ex¬ 
empt This burden of taxation weighs 
heavily upon all classes. It spares no 
man, rich or poor.. It, in many cases, 
not only consumes the profits of busi¬ 
ness, but swallows up the capital stock 
besides. There are scores of cases where 
the law permitted the impositionof thrice 
the usual tax; and the authoritiesn^er 
failed to enforce the infamous decree. 
With characteristic meanness, (officials 
call it necessity,) government, hot con¬ 
tent with immediate payment of the pre¬ 
sent tax, compels payment of that wrung 
from the people during Imperial occu¬ 
pation. Many of the arbitrary decrees 
of the dictator remain in force, and the 
supreme court, being in a manner sub¬ 
servient to the higher power, legalizes 
riiese anti-republican laws. Complaints 
are futile, for usurpations and oppres¬ 
sions is a heritage for Mexicans; and 
riicy bend their necks to them with a 
sort of slavish but desperate and una¬ 
vailing protest What the soil of Cen- ■ 
tral Mexico produces does not command 
exorbitant prices, but all foreign articles, 
shipped by wagon from the sea-board, 
there being no other means of transpor¬ 
tation, assume a value when exposed for 
sale in the capital, absolutely fabulous. 
Duties upon goods in iramitn, and at 
the seaboard, comprise the main source 
of revenue to-the government Every 
town of any considerable importance on 
the national roads, and on thoroughfares 
of. lesser importance, contains a custom 


house and a corps of revenue officers^ 
To every one of these, if a dozen lie in 
the way, tribute must be paid. The 
consumer in the capital and interior ul¬ 
timately pays the tax. The poor rhan, 
of course, consumes no luxuries, hence 
pays but little into the city and national 
treasury. But his inability to invest , in 
foreign luxuries does' not exempt the 
poor man from tribute. For every bas¬ 
ket of eggs he vends; every bunch of 
plaintains he hawks, every bucket of 
beer he brews, or tortillas he sells, he 
pays, in solid silver, his share (usually 
one-tenth part of his sales,) of munici¬ 
pal tax. The government of the city is 
vested in ^godemador, whose will is the 
supreme law, and who is as much an ab¬ 
solute satrap as Hastings everrvas, when 
he transcended his authority in the In¬ 
dies. Appeals from his decisions are al¬ 
most useless. He levels barricades, rvi- 
dens streets, demolishes private resi¬ 
dences, and cuts canals at his discretion. 
He controls the markets, sets a price 
upon the supply of water from the aque¬ 
ducts, levies tax, and is master of the 
situation. He superintends the police 
and makes all municipal appointments. 
In his service are swarms of spies, whose 
biisiness it is to scent out revolts and in¬ 
surrections. These men exercise great 
ingenuity in tracking down disaffection. 
They are everyrvhere, where citizens as¬ 
semble; in theatres, hotels, at gaming 
tables, in the churches, and indeed a 
group of citizens cannot converse on the 
street'a half hour without arousing sus¬ 
picion. Every man coming into the city 
is watched. Disguised police see him 
arrive, see him eat, see where he lodges, 
what company he keeps, and the new 
comer is reported at headquarters, and 
his every act scrutinized. The truth is, 
man has proved himself so unstable, so 
full of duplicity in this latitude, that; 
government is never certain of him, un¬ 
til he is in office, or laid under the sod. 
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Upon this principle, the authorities 
ail precautionary steps, considering , no 
man^ not even Porfirip Di^ atove su^ 
picion.. In addition to the larger game, 
legloM of robbers, assassins, and kid¬ 
nappers are to be watched.. Besides, 
this, the police and the milita^ are fre¬ 
quently at war. Skirmish^ are not un¬ 
frequent in the streets. And with all 
the vigilance of the authorities, crime is 
fearfully prevalent. Assassinations are 
common; and kidnapping is practiced 
openly and boldly in the very heart; of 
the city. True, the exclusive and iiliber 
ral policy of the “reigning dynasty,” in 
a measure, drove many into murdering, 
piratical clans, and robbing gangs. In 
extenuation, it may be stated that the 
policy of inviting men to commit, crime, 
in order that they may be shot, is a pet 
one in some circles here; but that pohcy 
has bad a result totally unexpected. The 
list of assassinations, robberies and other 
crimes, inside the walls, during the past 
two years, is not at all creditable to the 
authorities; backed as they are by an, 
immense police force, beside 12,000 sol¬ 
diers, quartered in the city to preserve 
order. A man must be bold indeed to 
walk unarmed the streets after- ten o’clock 
at night He may escape attack for a 
period, but then he will have a “ run of 
good luck” in doing so. He may tun the 
gauntlet of the garroters, and the dag¬ 
ger gentry, for a season, but he cannot 
avoid the ladrones. The ladrones, or la- 
zaroni, are a desperate class of men, 
reckless and unprincipled. .They have 
no visible means of support; they num¬ 
ber twenty thousand, and they burrow 
in hovels on the outer limits of the city. 
Their real vocation is to assassinate, rob, 
and kidnap. The class is distinct and 
easdy recognizable. They congregate, 
sometimes, on the Alemada; then on 
the plaza, but more frequently at die 
markets; and if God eyer wrote warn¬ 
ing upoii the &ces of men—wurning to 


rireir.'feUowsr-then surely.He did if uprrn 
the couiitenances of these miscreants;' 
for one of these groups type every shade 
of scoundrelism, duplicity, mendicancy, 
brutality—an aggregation of filth, crime, 
and rags, the most loathsome, the most 
villainous, that eye ever looked upon in 
any land. 'Remove the bayonet; and 
armed police for a day, and the city 
would .be condemned to sack and pil¬ 
lage before sunset Hungry, like starr¬ 
ed wolves, they scent every whiff of blood 
inthewinds. Wherever the law is being 
vindicated, executions taking place, 
there these ladrones gather. And they 
attest their love of such spectacles by 
' shouts and mVur. They will mob a citi¬ 
zen, if permitted, without pretence or 
provocation. 

When old General Vidauri was so 
brutally shot in 1867, these friends 
jeered at him, and howled: and. cur¬ 
sed like demons, when following 
the cart to the place of execution. 
That same night, in a fit of indignation 
and frenzy, they mobbed the man who 
betrayed the general to the authorities, 
an.d had not help been at hand, they 
would have scattered on the street the 
limbs of the informer, and razed to the 
pavement his dwelling. But the resist¬ 
ance of this class is not a mystery in any 
sense. It is .the. le^timate product of 
Castilian supremacy, and loose legisla¬ 
tion. The progress in morals did not 
keep pace with political enfranchise¬ 
ment ; and such a thing as social enfran¬ 
chisement. never did occur. The rich 
grew richer, and the. poor poorer, and 
the distance between the two increased 
as. anarchy continued. Morality and 
chastity had but few advocates in,any 
class. The sins of a dissolute period 
were transmitted to the present, and the 
legacy, was. embraced, and cherished, 
rather than, discarded. The code of 
morals in the capital city is not such as, 
would, cominend itself to..mos^, people. 
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The Sabbath, for instance, is put to 
strange uses, and not at all in accord¬ 
ance with a progressive age. It is the 
great day of business as well as wor¬ 
ship. The markets are thronged; the 
places of business—shops and stores— 
are crowded on this day, more than any 
other;.theatres are open; and if a bull¬ 
fight is contemplated, Sunday afternoon 
is sure to be selected for that perform¬ 
ance. The latter diversion is now pro¬ 
hibited within the gates; not, however, 
on the score of impropriety. Concubin¬ 
age is a sin ramifying through all class¬ 
es; and while marriage is pretty gen¬ 
eral, in numberless cases the ceremony 
is performed merely to prevent the lapse 
of inheritance, and to establish the legi¬ 
timacy of ofispring bom out of wedlock- 
The general looseness of morals and 
easy virtue prevailing, may be estimated 
by knowing that the illegitimate num¬ 
ber nearly one-third of the entire infant 
population, annually. Upon this sub¬ 
ject the laws are silent. In the social 
world the matter is seldom discussed 
and rarely condenmed. Women are 
subjected to every caprice of fortune. 
Helpless and ignorant, with no vocation, 
or avenue to independent support, edu¬ 
cated to despise chastity, to love money 
more than all else, it is not marvellous 
that thousands embrace, as a sort ofne- 
cessity, a life of lewdness and shame. 
The sin of licentiousness is as universal 
as that of gambling; and the open and 
sovereign contempt for chastity has a 
practical demonstration in the unblush¬ 
ing record of men in high social and po¬ 
litical position. The virtue ascribed to 
Caesar’s wife is reckoned of less signifi¬ 
cance, in this luxurious clime, than 
doubloons or diamonds. 

Near a quarter of a million of people 
live in the suburbs and inside the wils 
of the city. How do they live, and from 
what source do they obtain subsistence? 
The inquiry is a puzzle. With no mills. 


fiictories, machine shops; with no man¬ 
ufactories, except the simplest and most 
primitive; no internal improvements, or 
national workshops, what is there for 
the thou^ds of able-bodied men to do? 
The food consunted by the masses is 
simple and cheap; but where comes 
eveii the pittance necessary to feed so 
many? Seldom, indeed, is the noise of 
the plane and saw, the click of the trow¬ 
el, and the clank of the forge heard in 
this silent metropolis. Many are car¬ 
riers- and servants, and some are fish¬ 
ers ; thousands are in the chain-gang for 
petty theft, and in this way obtain a liv¬ 
ing. Thousands steal their bread and 
apparel; thousands live, no one knows 
where or how; and thousands more are 
paupers and niendicants, treading daily 
the Streets, as an anhy. Many live upon 
the strangers that come arid go; and 
they levy black-mail with a boldness and 
effrontery unparalleled. Beggars—eye¬ 
less and legless—beleaguer you on the 
streets, in the markets, on the Alema- 
da,—the most piteous sights, holding 
out. their withered limbs and leprous- 
eaten arms, pleading all day long of 
every passer-by for alms—^bread or 
money— anything to prolong their 
wretched lives. Here are no asylums 
for the poor, or homes for the crippled; 
no institutions for the blind, the insane, 
the orphan. Licensed to beg so many 
hours each day, they encompass the 
stranger, threaten and beseech in the 
name of the saints,-and wiil not be de¬ 
nied,. The country swarms with’ these 
gentry, and you scarcely set foot on 
shore before you are beset by scores iot 
professional beggars. In morals they 
rank no higher than the wealthier den¬ 
izens. In the morning they appear hag¬ 
gard, hungry and weeping; at night, 
happy, insulting and drunk. The gip¬ 
sies here ar^ not strollers in the gen¬ 
erally accepted sense, and do not ply 
the trade of fortune telling, but engage, 
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—in mass, almost—in the business 
of mahu&cturihg in tin and copper, 
more indiisMousIyj' in fact, than most 
people, while they can not forego the 
pleasure of horse trading and organ 
grinding. 

A pleasant enough city to live in is 
Mexico, dean, when compared to other 
Mexican' towns; and healthy, consider¬ 
ing that the sewers empty into the lakes, 
and that the lakes have no outlets. Sup¬ 
plied with fresh water, by means of aq¬ 
ueducts from the distant hills; with 
bracing winds, cool nights, a climate 
the most delightful,' and surrounding 
scenery of peculiar beauty and grandeur. 

The drainage of the city, at some pe¬ 
riods, amounts to an impossibility. The 
Lake Tercuco, when swollen by the 
summer rains, backs up into the city, 
and sometimes floods the Grand Plaza 
itself. 

In 1629, for a period of three months, 
the whole city ^vas under three feet of 
water. Lesser inundations have been 
frequent since then. The site of the 
city being lower than the surrounding 
country on all sides, overflow is inevita¬ 
ble, when the fall of rain is excessive, 
The centre of the capital is but a few 
fed above the ordinary level of the wa¬ 
ter, in both the fresh water and salt 
lake. It is not an unusual thing to see, 
during any summer season, streams of 
tvater gushing from pavements, base¬ 
ments of bouses, or in the middle of 
a pleasure garden. No genius, native 
or foreign, has yet seen a way clear, 
cither by tunnel or deep cut, for dis¬ 
charging the surplus from the lakes. 
But the flood outside, threatening, as it 
sometimes'is, is nothing when compared 
to the “ flood of apathy ” that forcfver 
threatens within the walls. No energies, 
no activities -are visible; no whirr 'of 
wheels, or puff of steam; no spindles, or 
loom, or busy fingers working for 
wialth, and peace,' and'civilization. It 


is a. dty that consumes, but pves noth¬ 
ing in return; a city joined to idols,' 
long since discarded by the nations; a 
city without a bank, insurance office, 
charitable corporation, public library, 
or liberal system of education: a city 
guiltless of genius, invention, or letters. 
Gold its people worshipped; and gold 
they gained and hid away. But no for¬ 
ward step was ever taken, no old cus¬ 
toms discarded, no heresies laid away 
in the lumber-room of the past. Things 
ot to-day were as those of two ceiituries 
ago. Even the post-office is a benfufy 
behind the age. And to illustrate the 
existing comniercial “snap,” amenities 
of social life, etc., of the capital city, no 
injustice will be done in comparing the 
mail matter here to that of a town of 
3,000 population in our own country. 
The postage, however, upon a single let¬ 
ter, for a distance of 200 miles, is 25 
cents, and by “ exiraordinario,” 50 
cents. 

'With a police remarkable only for in¬ 
subordination and imbecility; a munici¬ 
pal government oppressive and arbitra- • 
ryunder the present administration; • 
tvith ah expenditure, local and national, 
that wrings twelve per cent, from every 
hundred worth of property, the stran¬ 
ger need not marvel at the number ot 
vacant store-rooms in the heart of the. 
city, nor at the exodus of capitalists and 
merchants. 'With all this, there is-un¬ 
mistakable antagonism towards all' for¬ 
eigners—more bitter, perhaps, in-most 
respects, towards “gringos” (Ameri¬ 
cans), than people of any nationality. 
There is one, and only one, liberal man 
in the cabinet of Juarez—that is Rome¬ 
ro ; and by reason of his liberal princi¬ 
ples, he is less popular than; the others. 

Nine-tenths of all classes are Esco- 
bedoites. The goveminent is here, the 
bulk of the army, the chiefs, the intel¬ 
lect and sinew of the nation; and there 
are grand festivals and balls," and costly 
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reunions; and dty treasury, with 
rnoney wrung from thie people, is res¬ 
ponsible for . the bills. The merdiaiit 
extorts from the consumer; the govern¬ 
ment in turn drains the merchant In 
brief, there is debt beyond possibility; of 
redemption, a treasury depleted, and a 
bankruptcy national, municipal and in¬ 
dividual, that is hopel^ and irremedia¬ 
ble. 

Hopefully, indeed, the. people look 
forward for the consummatian of the 
prophecy that went out in times of Im¬ 
perial overthrow: that this beautiful 
city would, in the space of six months, 
be the centre of a prosperous and sol¬ 
vent republic. The day which was to 
have witnessed the fulfilment of the 
prediction has passed away. 

Will the “ period of enfranchise¬ 


ment” ever come while bigotry reigns, 
exclusiveness rules, and corrupt men 
steer the ship of state ?' No; not while 
a mistaken-policy—home and foreign— 
is pushed to suicidal extremes; nor 
while self-aggrandisement makes sec¬ 
ondary the country’s weal, or the bay¬ 
onet decides elections, or decrees are 
reckoned more potent than laws and the 
constitution; or revolutionists, bribed 
by government gold, cease for a season, 
to organize resistance. And the time 
has passed away when Mexicans Took 
forward to a permanent peace. Hope 
has fled. Faith in men exists no long¬ 
er. Years of trial and f^iire have ren¬ 
dered men skeptical on the subject. A ' 
soUd, peaceful and popular government 
is not now mthin the pale of expecta¬ 
tion, or even conjecture. 
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MY RAID INTO MEXICO.: CHAPTER L A STARTLING LETTER. 

The Catholic World, A Monthly Magazine of General Literature and Science (1865-1906); Apr 1880; 31, 181; 

ProQuest 

MY RAID IN tO MEI^ O. 

CHAPTER I. 

A STARTLING LETTER. 

I WAS in my snuggery, and in the act of taking down a favorite 
muzzle-loader for the purpose of carefully overhauling it prepara¬ 
tory to a murderous assault upon the partridges, when Billy Bri- 
erly, my factotum, hastily entered with the post-bag. 

“ Yer for to pay eighteen pinse, no less, Masther Joe,” he rue¬ 
fully exclaimed, as he flung the “ leathern conveniency ” upon 
the table. 

“ Eighteen pence for what, Billy ? ” 

“ For a letther that’s wrote inside o’ the bag, sir. I axed 
Missis Brien for to let me luk at it, but ye’d think it was for her 
ould foxy wig I was axin’. I never seen sich indignancy. 

“ ‘ None o’ yer impidince, Billy Brierly,’ sez she. 

“ ‘ Arrah, what are ye talkin’ about. Missis Brien ? ’ sez I. 

“ ‘ I suppose it’s the contints ye’ll be wantin’ next.’ 

“ ‘ Faix, if they’re as hay tin’ as the contints o’ that whiskey- 
bottle ’—I seen the bottle behind the Weekly Freeman, an’ she had 
a dhrop in her eye—‘ I’d as lieve let them alone.’ An’ I didn’t 
wait for her answer, Masther Joe.” 

“You were pretty nearly right, Billy,” I observed, as I took 
the key of the bag from its nail under my father’s portrait that 
hung over the mantelpiece. 

“ I hope the letther’s a lucky wan, anyhow, Masther Joe. 
Mebbe there’s goold, or Bank of Ireland notes in it.” And Billy 
commenced to dust a fishing-rod that lay in a corner, while both 
eyes were riveted on the mouth of the letter-bag, which I pro¬ 
ceeded slowly to open. 

There were three letters—one from my sister Nellie, then on 
a visit at the house of a Mr. and Mrs. Bevan, near London ; one 
from Charley Blaine, of the Connaught Rangers, then quartered 
at the Beggar’s Bush Barracks, Dublin; and one from— 

The envelope was square and of unusual size. A deep black 
border ran round it on all sides till very little white remained. 
It was sealed with black wax, the seal being the size of a half- 
crown piece. 

“ That’s her, Masther Joe,” Billy exclaimed, unceremoniously 
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coming' to my side. “ Somebody s dead and gone, glory be to 
God ! and left ye a barony, may their sowls rowl in glory, 
amin! ” 

I had no debts. I did not know what a dun meant. I looked 
the whole world in the face, for I did not owe the whole world a 
shilling. I was at peace with mankind—and, what is of consid¬ 
erably more importance, with womankind—and yet I hesitated 
before opening this sinister-looking epistle, feeling (I know it 
now, though I but vaguely realized it then) that its contents were 
destined to influence my future life. 

I was alone, save for my sister, my mother having died in giv¬ 
ing her birth. My father’s death is thus recorded in the London 
Tunes of Thursday, May 17, 1868—I quote the extract with a 
beat of sorrowful pride at my own heart: 

"Mr. Mike Nugent, M.P. for Meath County, one of the most single- 
minded men whom Ireland ever sent to Parliament to represent her inter¬ 
ests, expired suddenly last night, within the precincts of the House of Com¬ 
mons, from rupture of a vessel connected with the heart, the direct result of 
over-excitement. His impeachment of the ministry, which we print in full 
in our Parliamentary columns, however ill-judged, ill-timed, and mistaken, 
■was a very masterpiece of fiery invective, and which, had he lived, would 
either have placed him in the custody of the Usher of the Black Rod, or 
opposite the pistol-mouth of more than one occupant of the Treasury 
Benches.” 

I was at Stoneyhurst College, and but eighteen, when the 
ghastly news of my poor father’s death reached me. Had I been 
of age I would have been unanimously elected for the county in 
his place b3’^ his sorrowing constituents, solely as a mark of love 
and esteem for the memory of their tried, and true, and unflinch¬ 
ing representative. 

M}”^ story commences on the 29th of September, 1874, and I 
shall now speak in that date. 

My ancestral estate, Dromroe, is unencumbered, and its rent- 
roll yields me a clean £i,%oo a year. My sister has 5,000 in¬ 
vested in Hibernian Bank shares, which pay eight per cent. I 
live the life of a country gentleman. I shoot, fish, hunt, dine, 
and all that sort of thing. I am a magistrate, and a tolerably 
active one; for, under Father Moore’s eegis, I sit upon a rascally 
Orange brother of the bench, and by my determined attitude keep 
that worthy from doing any very outrageous wrong to my papist 
countrymen. My opinion on horseflesh is considered pretty 
sound, and I am not a bad judge of a cow, while I have bought 
sheep at the great fair of Ballinasloe against Peter Aungier, of 
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Knockfork. I go up to Dublin for the first Levde, and hang out 
at the Stephen’s Green Club, of which I am a member. I always 
run up for the spring and autumn cattle-shows. I have made 
two or three dashes to Paris, and up the Rhine. And now I think 
the reader knows enough about myself and my surroundings to 
enable me to proceed with my story. 

I carefully examined the envelope of the ominous-looking 
epistle. The direction, accurate as a tradesman’s, was in the 
writing of a woman, but the hand was foreign : “Joseph Walter 
Nugent, Esq., J.P., Dromroe, Drumshaughlin, Co. Meath, Ire- 
land.” The stamp bore the effigy of a president of Mj exico. i The 
post-mark of Mexico appeared upon one corner, Vera Cruz upon 
the other. 

“Out wud it, Masther Joe avic" cried Billy Brierly, his 
curiosity getting the better of his prudence. 

I burst the seal and read as follows; 

“ 8+ Calle Marascala, Mexico, 
“August 13, 1874. 

“You do not remember Joseph Walter Nugent, and I had totally 
forgotten your existence till accident brought your name to my ears a few 
days ago. I was a close friend of your dear, good mother. We went to the 
same seminary in Stephen’s Green. Dublin, kept by a Miss Parsley. We 
slept in the same room. My maiden name was Fanny Jane Palles. I was 
your mother's bridesmaid. I have her daguerreotype by me as I write. 
I, with my father, who was a wine-merchant, went to reside in Spain. There 
I met a Seiior Manuel San Cosme, a Mexican. I married him, and Mexico 
has ever since been my home. Your mother’s death was communicated to 
me by a friend in Dublin, and I mourned her as a sister. Your father died 
the death of a patriot, and a hero. I was not aware that anj' of the family 
survived, and it was only a few days since that I learned all about you from 
an Irish gentleman who came out here on a mining speculation. He is a 
Mr. Van Dyck O’Shea.” 

The letter then proceeded to repeat a lot of complimentary 
things that O’Shea had said about me, and to congratulate me on 
my position as a landed proprietor, and then went on to say: 

“ God has not blessed me with children, so I turn to the son and daugh¬ 
ter of my dearest friend. My husband died of the vomito on the 24th of 
September. 1870. Pray for the repose of his soul. I am rich, very rich. 
Sefior San Cosme was the owner of very extensive coffee and sugar planta¬ 
tions, as well as of mines, and left me the mistress of enormous wealth. I 
live alone in a large house. I want to see you. Could j'ou not make a trip 
to this country ? Young men travel so much nowadays that a few thousand 
miles are as nothing to them. The voyage will repay you. No words can 
depict the absolute loveliness of this exquisite country. The railroad from 
Vera Cruz to the capital is the most marvellous ride in the world. You 
should come in November, so as to avoid the hot weather in the tierra ca- 
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liente. On chance, and lest money might prove a barrier to your setting 
out, my banker has placed two thousand pesos —I think about four hundred 
pounds—to your credit in the Bank of Ireland." 

The remainder of the letter, which was very long and very 
affectionate, was taken up with family details and urgent en¬ 
treaties that I would undertake the journey without delay. The 
postscript, and, indeed, the greater portion of the epistle, I un¬ 
consciously read aloud: 

“ P.S. If Billy Brierly is still alive and in your service I would be glad if 
you would hand him twenty pounds.” 

“ Arrah, who is she at all, at all, Masther Joe?” cried my re¬ 
tainer. “ Is she a fairy prencess or what? Twinty poun’! It’s 
only coddin’ she is ; an’ that’s poor sport for man or baste.” 

“ You may remember her, Billy, as Miss Palles.’ 

“ A little dark wan, wud eyes like coals o’ fire ; a daughter av 
a red-nosed gintleman that nearly murthered ould Tim Finnerty, 
the butler, in regard to a cork bein’ in a bottle of claret wine. 
Remimber her! Faix, it’s meself that does, an’ if she’s in rale 
airnest woru it’ll be many a long day afore I forget her.” 

“ The lady is in earnest, Billy.” 

“ Twinty poun’! Be the mortial! av Mary Lannigan hears I’ve 
got it she’ll marry me in spite o’ the divvle, Masther Joe. Av it 
was wan, or two, or even five poun’ I’d be safe as the Rock o’ 
Cashel; but twinty wud ruin me intircl}'.” 

Mary Lannigan was Major Butler’s cook, fat, fair, and forty. 
In her earlier years she had been jilted bj' a sergeant of consta- 
bular}^ for whom she had thrown over the major’s “ own man.” 
The village bard, himself smitten by the charms of Miss Lanni¬ 
gan, wrote a ballad, one verse of which is much too good to bury. 
In speaking of the major’s valet: 

“ He was a nice young: man. 

And very fond of Mary, 

Sbe liked the poliss well, 

But loved the con-sta-bu-lay-ry,** 

Billy could scarcely realize his good fortune. 

“ Twinty poun’! ” he muttered. “ Faix, it wud buy a barony. 
I cud pick up a cupple av heifers at the fair av Killeshardin, an’ 
a score or two av sheep, an’ that cabin that Luke Dillon is so 
consulted of; an’ I cud give Father Tom money for Masses for 
me father’s an’ mother’s sowls, God rest thim in glory, amin! 
An’ I cud lay in a gallon o’ sperrits, an’—but is the countess in 
aimest, Masther Joe, or is it only a bam ? ” 

Mexico! I had read Prescott’s fascinating history of its 
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conquest by Hernando Cortez, and had inwardly resolved thai 
some day or other I should find myself contemplating Dom Pe¬ 
dro del Alvarado's marvellous leap or seat myself beneath the 
tree of the Noche Triste. 

Here was a chance—a golden one to boot. Not that I had 
the slightest intention of accepting my travelling expenses. But 
here was a motive for travel—a visit to one of the most pictu¬ 
resque countries on the face of the earth, and to my mother’s 
bridesmaid. 

I would lose the hunting. My two hunters would eat their 
heads off; and if I lent them to some of my friends, good-by to 
their knees. A friend’s horse is a machine, and nothing more ; at 
least so some people consider. 

Could I manage to leave so soon ? How long would the 
journey take? I referred to the letter. 

“ Come by way of New York—say ten days. From New York 
3'ou can travel via Havana by steamship direct to Vera Cruz— 
thirteen days—or you can come by rail to New Orleans, and from 
thence across the Gulf of Mexico—-six days.” 

“ Would three months do it?” I exclaimed aloud. 

“Do what, Masther Joe?” anxiously demanded Billy. 

“Take me to | Mexi^ and back, Billy.” 

“ Is it in Rooshia or Turkey, sir ? ” 

“ Oh ! it’s a long way off.” 

“ Faix, ye needn’t tell me that, anyhow.’ 

“ This letter invites me to Mexico, to start in November.” 

“ Is it an’ lave the huntin’, Masther Joe?” 

“ Yes.” 

I shall never forget the indignant expression on Billy’s face as 
he hotly exclaimed ; • 

“ Let her keep her money, Masther Joe. We don’t want it. 
I’d rayther nor the twinty poun’ see ye bate the consait out av 
Captain Mansfield over the Mooney’s Meadows; an’ ye know, 
Masther Joe, he got a leg o’ ye at Mullytiernay, bad luck to 
him ! ” 

This artful thrust almost decided me. If the truth must be 
told—and it shall be—Captain Mansfield had beaten me at more 
weapons than one. At a ball at Carton, the Duke of Leinster’s, I 
was introduced to and danced with a Miss Florence O’Neill. I 
felt “ considerably spooney,” and called by special permission 
at her father’s house at Dundrum, near Dublin. I do not know 
how far this sudden gust of the tendei passion would have borne 
me had I not been somewhat rudely “ brought up ” upon finding 
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Captain Mansfield not only in the running, but carrying the col- 
ors of the favorite; so I sulkily backed out of the race, owing 
the gallant captain what is commonly known as a silent grudge, 
and fully determined upon letting him have a qtiid pro gtto as 
soon as opportunity presented itself. 

The hunting season was at its close, and but one run remained 
to the devoted Kildares. I had a hunter for which I paid the 
extravagant price of four hundred guineas ; but he was a beauty, 
and with a pace that left the field “ on the long hill.” Mansfield, 
on this particular day, was superbly mounted, and Charlie Bar¬ 
rington, one of the boldest riders in the hunt, made some twitting 
remark about “ fetching a cropper ” in love as in pink, which 
was caught flying by the men lounging in the saddles. 

“ Let us see who’ll fetch a cropper in pink ! ” I shouted with a 
wild laugh. “ Not I.” And at that instant the view-halloo was 
sounded. I flashed forward, followed by Mansfield. We got 
into plough, and—I got pounded. 

Billy Brierly could n ot have selected a better mode of block¬ 
ing up the path to Meij ico, since I was bound, coiitc qii'il coflte, to 
have it out with Sidney Mansfield during the approaching hunt¬ 
ing season. 

I put the letter in m3' pocket, and shouldering my gun and 
whistling to the dogs, went out amongst the turnips. But, do 
what I would, the bright visions conjured up bj’ the single word 
Mexico would glow before my mind's eye, until the very idea 
became a source of pleasurable irritation. 

I was rather proud of this Mexican letter, and resolved upon 
showing it to Mrs. Stavely Butler, a lady residing at a little dis¬ 
tance from Dromroe, our nearest and dearest friend. She was 
with my dear mother in her last moments, and it was to Timolin, 
Major Butler’s princely residence, that m3' infant sister Nellie was 
conveyed, there to find a second mother in the major’s good, kind, 
and estimable wife. Mrs. Butler had been a Miss Fitzgerald, of 
Tillytown ; and never did the blue blood of the Geraldines beat 
in a truer or more womanly heart. 

I started on foot for Timolin the next morning, a walk of five 
miles. At the gate lodge, a Gothic archwa3- flanked by two round 
towers and almost smothered in the gentle caresses of amorous 
ivy, I met Major Butler, a tall, superbly-built man of fifty, with 
a back as straight as a lightning-rod and the shoulders of an 
athlete. He wore his beard, which was somewhat grizzled, and 
brought his hair low on the forehead in order to conceal a scar, 
the outcome of a night in the trenches before Sebastopol, when 
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the Russians made a desperate sortie by the Romanoff Road. 
High breeding, revealed itself not only in his appearance but in 
every gesture and movement. In the Crimea “ Tommy ” Butler 
was brave to recklessness, earning for himself the sobriquet of the 
“ dare-devil Irishman,” his audacity being irrepressible, while his 
hair-breadth escapes were nearly allied to the marvellous. Of 
the Ormonde family, Billy’s union with a Geraldine served to 
enable history to repeat itself at length and at leisure; and if 
ever feud of race was extinguished in unalloyed happiness, such 
was accomplished when Billy Butler was united to Eileen Fitz¬ 
gerald. 

The Butlers had two children—Patricia, a girl of sweet sev¬ 
enteen, and Pierce< a son graduating in Trinity College, Dublin. 
Trixy, as she was called, had been the playmate of both my 
sister and myself, while Pierce, being somewhat younger, had 
served in the rSle of football for all three of us. He was a 
gentlemanly lad of fifteen, very civil and obliging, and exceed¬ 
ingly anxious to be considered a full-blown man instead of 
the hobbledehoy boy with a squeaking voice that he really 
was. When he came to Timolin for vacation I made much of 
him, inviting him for the grouse-shooting, while when in Dub¬ 
lin I took him to the theatre, after giving him a swell “ tuck-out ” 
at the club and otherwise rendering his life full of bloom. He 
repaid my attention by making me his confidant—an office of 
no sinecure, since Master Pierce was madly in love with half the 
young ladies in the county, all of whom were considerably older 
than himself, and he was furiously jealous of such rivals as the 
ordinary chances of life happened to fling across his path—and 
their name was legion. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Patricia Butler and my sister Nellie were inseparable; when 
apart I have known Nellie to write three letters a day to Ti¬ 
molin, sending Billy Brierly on horseback with the epistles, to 
the latter individual’s intense disgust. 

“ Begorra,” I overheard him say to a stable-boy, “ av it was 
Masther Joe was writin’ to Miss Thricksy I wudn’t be so surprised, 
for she’s as sweet as a blossom av clover, an’ has an illigant for¬ 
tune av her own an’ what the major likes for to lave her whin 
he goes; but for two faymales to be writin’ like schoolmasthers 
wan to another, an’ killin’ man an’ baste convayin’ thim, bangs 
Banagher. Be me song, they’re only fit for Swift’s madhouse.” 

“ Why, I thought you were shooting cassowaries at Timbuc- 
too, Joe,” exclaimed the major. “ Where have you been since 
Monday morning? Your aunt” (we always called Mrs. Butler 
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“aunt”) “and Trixy were getting uneasy about you. They 
have ordered the bays out for this afternoon to drive over to 
Dromroe. There was a letter from Nellie this morning. I am 
going over to Paddy Gannon’s about that trespass business. 
You’ll find the womenkind up at the house. I’ll be back to 
luncheon. Havm jmu come to stay ? ” This all in a breath ; and 
ere I could make reply the major was already cn route to Paddy 
Gannon’s. 

Timolin House stood in an open, backed by a great elm-grove 
in which a colony of rooks kept up a perpetual cawing. An 
Italian portico, approached bj' a number of steep steps, led to a 
square, galleried hall panelled in oak black as ebony. A magni¬ 
ficent oaken staircase ascended to the gallerjq from which state 
apartments and corridors gave right and left. In the hall was a 
billiard-table, and engaged in playing a game stood Trix}’ Butler 
and a man whom I did not know. This man held her cue, held 
her hand ; the stroke was a difficult one—one that she evidently 
was not mistress of. The ball lay under the cushion, and to reach 
it with the point of her cue she was compelled to throw back 
her lithe frame. Her face was turned toward her instructor; and 
this is exactly what Trixy was like on that particular occasion : 
Patricia Butler was not a rustic beaut}', not a loveliness to be 
tricked out in white muslin and a blue sash, to adorn a rose-bow- 
ered cottage, but splendid rather—a girl to create a great love in 
a great heart. Her hair was of a deep, lustrous brown ; her nose 
was not reirouss(f, but it was decidedl}' saucy; her eyes were clear 
gra}', heavy-lidded, with black, sweeping lashes; her mouth was a 
trifle too large, but her lips were moist, “ cherry-ripe,” and exquis¬ 
itely curved. Her forehead was low and broad, her skin creamy 
white. She was slender, but prorpised to develop into a large 
woman. Who was the strange man 7 I felt as though I had a 
right to know ; that Tri.xy should have sent me word to come 
over and meet him. What terms of intimacy they seemed upon! 
He was tall and d/ast'-looking; was he an officer from the Cur- 
ragh Camp? He looked the dragoon in mufti. Somehow or 
other I felt irritated without knowing why. I was Trixy’s right- 
hand man ; I was her brother, her cousin, her chum, her protec¬ 
tor. Who was this languid swell, who in a few moments seemed 
to have become master of the situation ? 

I entered the hall and was passing up-stairs to the gallery 
when Patricia cried out; 

“ Where are you going, Joe ? Have you nothing to say for 
yourself for being absent without leave?” 
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“ I have been awfully bu sy, and ’’— why I came to say it 1 do 
not know—“ and I’m going ^ Mexicoj ” 

“ Going where?” 

“To Mexico.’’ 

“ O bother! ’’ And she commenced to chalk her cue, the air 
of incredulity upon her face being inconceivably irritating. 

“ Here is the letter of invitation,” brandishing the seflora’s 
epistle. “ I’m going to show it to aunt.” 

“ An invitation to Mexico! Who ever heard of such a 
thing? ” 

“ What is more, Patricia,” I added loftily, “ the friend who 
wrote this has placed five hundred pounds in the Bank of Ire¬ 
land to my credit to clear travelling expenses.” 

“ Let us all go,” cried the girl, with a laugh. “ What do 
you say. Captain Ballantyne ? ” 

“ I don’t mind,” drawled the officer, staring very hard at 
not at 

“ Let me see the invitation before you go, Joe. Now, Cap¬ 
tain Ballantyne, it is your play. My last break made me thirty- 
eight.” And with the top of her cue she proceeded to mark the 
score. 

This was being chass^d with a vengeance. I announce an 
intention of departing some seven or eight thousand miles, and 
I am disbelieved, laughed at. 

“ Who is this Captain Ballantyne, aunt? ” I angrily asked as I 
entered the drawing-room. 

“ He’s in the Third Dragoon Guards, Joe; an Bnglishman; 
a son of an old friend of the major’s.” 

“ He’s a snob—that’s what he is.” 

“ A snob ! ” 

“ A confounded snob, aunt. I wonder you allow Trixy to 
play billiards with a fellow she knows nothing about. I wonder 
at Trixy for doing such a thing.” 

My manner must have been very hot, for Mrs. Butler gazed at 
me almost in consternation. 

“ What is the matter, Joe? ” she asked. 

“ Matter, aunt ? Nothing.” 

“ Are you ill ? ” 

“ No, I am 7 iot ill, aunt. I am annoyed that Trixj'' should make 
so free with a stranger, that’s all.” 

“But he’s not a stranger, Joe, and his father is no stranger, 
Joe. Why, it was at his father’s place near Manchester, Bolton 
Hall, that your uncle and I stopped last summer when you and 
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Nellie ran over to Paris. So you see Trixy regards him, as we 
do, in the light of an old friend.” 

“ Oh! by all means,” I bitterly exclaimed ; “ and if you please, 
aunt, we’ll drop the subject.” 

“ liyou please, Joe,” said Mrs. Butler gravely. 

“ I ran over to pay 3'ou a P. P. C. visit, aunt.” 

“ Where are j^ou going to, Joe—to Dublin?” 

“ Well, yes, and London.” 

“ London will be rather dull just now. I<? is quite out of 
season.” 

“ I shall just stop there for a day or two, and then run down 
to Liverpool.” I felt an intense pleasure in leading up to IV fexic o 
by easy stages. 

“ Liverpool is a busy place, Joe—almost American, I believe.” 

“ I shall have an opportunity of comparing notes.” 

“ How do you mean ? ” 

“ I mean that I expect to be in New York early next month.” 

My aunt open ed her e yes very wide. 

“And to be in iMexicj in November, aunt.” 

“Mexico!” she gasped. “Impossible! You are jesting, Joe!” 

“ This is no jest, aunt,” I exclaimed, as I placed the Seflora 
San Cosme’s letter in her lap. “ Read it, please.” 

Still gazing at me in a bewildered sort of way, Mrs. Butler 


mec hanicallV unfolded the epistle. 


“ |Mexi< 




she murmured, as she commenced the perusal. 

This is a wonderful letter, Joe—wonderful!” she repeated. “I 
knew her as Miss Palles. Your dear mother and I have often 
spoken of her. O dear- me! but how this brings up the past. 
Where have eighteen years flown to ? ” 

A silence ensued, broken only by the click, click of the billiard 
balls in the hall. 

“ And you have resolved on going, Joe? ” 

“ I have.” 

“What are we to do without you at Christmas? I cannot 
imagine your Christmasing anywhere but here. The girls will 
be terribly lonely.” 

“ Not when you can command such gay dragoons as Captain 
Ballantyne.” 

“ Tush, Joe! What is he, a mere stranger? ” 

“ Why, a moment ago, aunt, you made him out an old friend.” 
“ You will run a great many risk s,” cont inued Mrs, Butler, 


without heeding my caustic remark, 
mate, and—” 


“Mexii:o has a fearful cli- 
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“ The best in the world,” I interrupted. I had been reading 
Prescott late into the night. 

“ What does Jane Palles—I mean Sefiora San Cosme mean by 
the voviito, and by advising you to go at a certain time of the 
year ? I think you had better speak to the major about this trip, 
Joe. America is all very well—it is next door to us; but none of 
us know anything about Mexico, except that Cortez conquered it. 
The major will give you good, sound advice. As for m3'self, I—” 

At this moment Patricia entered, followed by Captain Ballan- 
tyne. 

“What’s all this nonsense about Mexico, n^ mma?” she 
brusquely demanded, snatching the open letter from her 
mother’s lap. “ May I read this ? ”—to me. 

“•It will scarcely interest you.” 

“ I shall try. Oh! ” she added, after she had perused a few 
lines, “ it is too long and too gushing. Whom is it from ? ” 

Mrs. Butler undertook to explain. 

“One moment, mamma, please. Joe, you don’t know Captain 
Ballantyne. Captain Ballantyne, this is my young man, Joe 
Nugent, my second brother, in fact; always useful, always on 
hand, good for a 7 tythittg but a flirtation.” 

Thus addressed, the captain in a leisurely and deliberate man¬ 
ner proceeded to extract a rimless eye-glass from a cunningly- 
hidden-away pocket of his coat, to wipe it, plunge it into the 
comer of his left eye, thereby puckering the remainder of his face 
into ten thousand wrinkles, and, these elaborate preparations con¬ 
cluded, to stare at me while he drawled: 

“ Seen 3'ou before.” 

“ Possibly,” I grunted. 

“ Ride a weedy nag, eh ? ” 

My blood boiled. 

“ "I ride the best cattle in the county, sir, and the worst weeds 
I ever saw are those which carry the officers of the King’s Dra¬ 
goon Guards—aye, and at the tail of every hunt.” 

“You’re young man is down on me like tallow,” exclaimed 
the dragoon, turning languidly to Trixy. 

Patricia looked up. 

“ What’s the matter, Joe?” 

“The matter is,” Mrs. Butler interposed, “that Joe threatens 
to leave us, and that must be prevented.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that you are even dreaming of accept¬ 
ing this farcical invitation?” observed Trixy. 

“ I fail to see anything farcical in the matter.” 
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“ Listen to this, captain,” she said, preparing to read. 

“ Excuse me, Trixy. I do not choose that a total stranger 
shall hear that letter read, or any portion of it.” My irritation 
had now reached fever-heat. I was rapidly going from bad to 
worse. I longed with a most unchristian spirit for some oppor¬ 
tunity to pick a quarrel with the dragoon. 

Mother and daughter exchanged a quiet glance. 

“ I am in the way here,” said Ballantyne, “ so—" 

“Excuse me" interrupted Patricia. “ Here,is your letter, Joe. 
When you are in better humor you'll read it to me.” 

I bowed stiffly, and, carefully folding it, replaced the missive 
in my pocket. 

“Have you any commission lor Nellie, aunt.^” I asked, my 
plans forming themselves with feverish rapidity. ^ 

“ A goodly number ; but we shall have plenty of time to go 
over them.” 

“ There is no time like the present,” I retorted, making a stu¬ 
pid attempt to laugh; “ and as I start for Dublin this evening—” 

“ This evening?” echoed Mrs. Butler. 

“ This evening?” echoed Trixy. 

“ Yes. I’ll do the 3.30 up, get to the club for dinner at 5.30, 
leave Westland Row by the 6.45 for the mail-boat, and be in 
town ”—I spoke of London as town because it was correct form 
—“to-morrow morning for tub and breakfast.” 

“ A nd do you really mean to say, Joe, that you are going to 
|Mexij :o?” asked Patricia. 

“ Such is the fact.” 

“ And you’ll travel thousands and thousands of mites to see 
another country when you’ve not done a hundred miles of your 
own? You’re a goose, that’s what you are—or a gosling; that 
would suit you better.” 

“ Trixy, my dear, you are too hard on Joe,” Mrs. Butlfer in¬ 
terposed. 

“ I wish I could be harder, mamma. The idea of a man not 
seeing his own country first! Why, Joe hasn’t been to Killarney, 
or Connemara, or the Giant’s Causeway, or the Cliffs of Mohir, 
or the sweet county of Wicklow. He hasn’t been anywhere in 
Ireland, and now, without saying a word to anybody, poof! ”— 
clapping her dainty little hands—“ he’s off to a place nobody 
knows anything about. How long do you propose to remain 
away ? ” she added, turning to me as she spoke. 

“ Sahe Dios / ” I replied, having snapped up these two words 
of Spanish from Prescott. 
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“ Here’s more of it,” cried the girl. “ He doesn’t know when 
he is to return. I really shouldn’t wonder if one of those dam¬ 
son-eyed, lazy, fanning, good-for-nothing senoritas were to fas¬ 
cinate you, Joe, and that some fine morning poor Nellie will come 
running across the fields to announce the arrival of Seftor and 
Sehora Nugento at Dromroe.” 

“ Quite possible,” I coolly observed, endeavoring to imitate 
the moustache-twisting of Captain Ballantyne. 

“ And you’ll lose the hunting, and what will Florence O’Neill 
say? Ah! you are blushing, Joe. And won’t Captain Mans¬ 
field have a walk-over! What are you going to do with the 
horses ? Let Billy Brierly put them under the plough ? I’d like 
to see Sunbeam helping to sow wild oats.” And Miss Butler 
laughed immensely at her own conceit. 

In vain did my aunt protest, coax, entreat. I was adamant. 
A vile, stubborn pride bade me hold on to my expressed inten¬ 
tion, or get laughed at as a bragging and blatant ass. 

“Take this, Joe,” sobbed Mrs. Butler, as she slid a small silver 
crucifix into my hand. “ Never part with it night or day. It 
belonged to my great-great-grandmother. Keep it with you 
always, and you’ll come safely back to us.” 

“ 1 won’t bid you good-by, Joe,” snapped Patricia. “ I think 
you have acted a disgustingly shabby part. Nellie is away, I 
am alone, and—” 

“ Captain Ballantyne will console you, Trixy,” I hoarsely 
whispered into her ear as I sprang down the steps. 

My hasty and braggart resolve involved me in considerable 
trouble. I had to compass the details of a month into one hour: 
to arrange for the closing of Dromroe, the disposal of the horses, 
the sale of the cattle, the stowing of fodder, the purchase of 
stock, the collection of the rents, the wages of farm hands and 
retainers, and a number of minor details too numerous to men¬ 
tion here. 

“ Musha, but this is the quarest dart I ever heard tell of, 
Masther Joe,” observed Billy Brierly. “ It’s as if ye wor dhruv 
out av the counthry, an’ bet up in regard to manes. It won’t 
sound well, sir; an’ unless Father Luke announces it from the 
althar there’ll be quare talk in the barony. Yer not afeerd av 
Captain—” 

“ Hold your tongue. Bill}'! ” I angrily burst in. “ Why, it 
would seem to me that I am still in leading-strings, and that I 
cannot act for mvself.” 
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“Who sez that?” cried Billy. “Tell me who sed that, Mas- 
ther Joe, an’ I’ll bate him from Lloyd to the Hill o’ Tara. Is 
Me.xico a Christian counthry, sir ? Mike Molowny, the boy that 
does be about the chapel beyant at Kilduddery, sez it’s as wild as 
Arabia, no less, an’ full av all soarts of combusticles ; that he 
knew a cousin of Murty Roony’s second wife, that wint to say 
an’ was wracked somewhere in Roosia, an’ that he wandhered to 
Me.xico, where they feathered him an’ med him a bird. Oh! 
sorra a lie in it, sir. Some o’ the feathers is over bej^ant at Thur- 
lag-hula.” 

I wrote a few lines of P. P. C., and, assisted by Billy, packed 
a very stylish-looking portmanteau purchased in London, my 
monogram, J. W. N., in bold relief upon the solid leather in at 
least half a dozen different places. As the hour for my departure 
approached I remarked that Billy Brierly seemed exceedingly 
desirous of disembosoming himself of a something that refused 
to come to his lips. He was redolent of soap-suds, and wore 
a cast-off suit of my own which I had given him on the previ¬ 
ous day—a shepherd’s plaid with horn buttons. His shirt-collar 
loomed up from behind a blue scarf dotted with white spots, 
and altogether my retainer wore a spry and smart appearance 
somewhat, nay, exceedingly, unusual with his ordinary outer man. 

Seeing that he was like a hen on a hot griddle, I asked him if 
he had anything particular to say to me. 

“ I’d rayther say it on the car, sir.” 

“ Tim Lenihan is to driv'C me to the station, Billy. I want 
him to take the mare to Martin Coyle’s.” 

Billy stood on one foot, then on the other; then, lightly 
scratching his ear, he exclaimed, “ That twenty poun is no bam, 
sir, is it ? ” 

“ Indeed it is not. Bill)'; and, only I am short of money till I 
get to Dublin, I’d give it to you now.” ' 

“ How far wud it take me, Masther Joe ? ” 

“ Take you where? ” 

“ On the road, sir. ” 

“ What road ? ” 

“ The road you’re going for to thravel, sir.” 

“ The road to Mexico, Billy ? ” 

“ That same, sir.” 

“ Not very far,” I laughed. 

“ Av I worked me passage wud it land me in 
Masther Joe ? ” 

“ No, indeed it would not, Billy.” 


Mexicc^ 
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If ever sadness fell like a veil over a human face, I saw it then 
in Billy Brierly’s. 

“ I’m bet up, thin,” he murmured. 

“ What are you thinking of, Billy—going with me ? ” 

“ Yis, sir, I wjis, thin,” he promptly replied. “ I’ve been wud 
the family, man an’ boy, for twinty-five years, an’ it heart-scalds 
me for to think av a Nugent av Dromroe goin’ to thravel like 
wan av thim bagmin that comes to Navan or Kells, wud nothin’ 
but a leather portmantle an’ a rug. All the quollity has their 
own man, an’ they aim respect be it. See all that yez made av 
Misther Marmadale whin he kem here last summer, all bekase 
he had a spalpeen av a vallett. Aye, an’ over bey ant at Timolin 
rale gintlemin always brings their own body-sarvints. Av ye 
take me wud ye, Masther Joe, ye won’t be sorry. I’ll thravel in 
corduroy an’ fourth class, if there’s such a thing to be had. I 
won’t cost ye much, sir, and ”—^this in a confidential tone—“ av 
there’s a hand at spoil-five stirrin’ mebbe it’s thravellin’ scot free 
I’d be; for, barrin’ Mrs. Connors, av Drumshaughlin, I’m aiqual 
to any player of any nation. Besides, Masther Joe, I’d keep up 
the family credit in Roosia or Asia, likewise Arabia, or wherever 
ye go. I’ll live on the fat o’ the land in New York, for Phil Ga¬ 
vin, me own second cousin, is a snug an’ warm man in the gro¬ 
cery business, an’ sinds Father Tom his tin poun’ as regular as 
his Aisther egg. Av there’s any fightin’ to be done in regard 
to batin’ or wrastlin’. I’m that supple that I cud—well, sir, I bet 
Corny Dinnehy, last Tuesday was a fortnight, below in Donnel¬ 
ly’s Hollow, an’ any furriner that wud dare say Boh ! to a Nugent 
I’d brequest on me knuckles.” 

“ But, Billy—” 

“ For the love o’ heaven, Masther Joe, don’t lave me afther 
ye! Ye won’t miss what ye’ll have for to pay for the likes o’ me. 
The twinty poun’ ’ll do somethin’, anyhow, an’ ye can stop the 
rest out o’ me wages, av it tuk the rest o’ me life for to re¬ 
deem it.” 

The idea of Billy’s companionship in foreign parts “ liked me 
well.” Many a day had we tramped the heather together after 
the grouse, or waded breast-high when the trout were coming up 
the river in a fresh. Billy was far better company than half the 
swells going. His ideas were quaint, his mode of expressing them 
e.xquisitely ludicrous. He was always in earnest; and isn’t ear¬ 
nestness in this blasi fag end of the nineteenth century a pearl 
without price? To travel alone is at best a dreary venture 
enough, and chance acquaintanceship does not always pay. It 
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is only when one is away that home seems so bright, so sacred 
and that home subjects become so dear to the memory. Have 
we not all of us at some time or other experienced a craving 
for a “ round gossip ” anent those whom we have left behind us ? 
How such a gossip, when it did come to pass, served to shorten 
the road and to render the day worthy of being marked by 
a white stone in the calendar of the heart! 

The cost of taking Bill}' was not appalling; and while I fore¬ 
saw that his advent would add but little to my dignity, I calcu¬ 
lated that the account would balance itself by the sheer fun of 
the thing. In addition to this I knew that my adventures would 
travel from Dromroe to Timolin, and man}' an episode that I 
might possibly forget or be disinclined to speak about would 
reach Patricia Butler by this sure but roundabout road. In one 
second my mind was made up: I would take Billy Brierly 
with me. 

“ Pack up your trunk, Billy ; you haven’t a moment to lose.” 

“ Whoop ! It’s reddy, sir.” 

“ Put it on the car.” 

“ It’s on the car, Masther Joe, more power to ye.” 

“ Why, it seems to me that you had resolved upon coming 
whether I liked it or not.” 

A delighted grin that reached from ear to ear stole over his 
face as he cried : 

“ I wouldn’t be conthrairy wud ye for the Marquis o’ Head- 
fort’s domain, Masther Joe ; but whin I seen ye reddy for to dart 
to the other ind of the wurld while ye’d be axin’ for the lind av a 
sack, I sez to meself: ‘ The masther’s mad, or he’s bet up wud 
love, an’ he’ll want you, Billy Brierly, as shure as eggs is eggs, 
in aither case.’ So here Tara, sir, and, be me song, we’ll rouse 
the griddle afore Dromroe sees the two av us agin.” 

It was not until I found myself in the compartment of a first- 
class carriage, and speeding over the plains of royal Meath, that 
I realized my own imbecile stupidity in the rush of events. If 
anybody had told me at ten o’clock that before five hours I 
should be route to j ^Iexico,~! l would have laid one thousand 
to one against the event, and now my journey had fairly com¬ 
menced, and I was in for it whether I liked it or not. In a 
moment of pique I had permitted myself to act the part of a brag¬ 
gart donkey, to—pah! my long ears reddened while I thought 
of my arrant idiocy. To be bad friends with Trixy, of all people 
in the world! I would write to her from the Club—no ; she 
would show my letter to Captain Ballantyne. They would 
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sniggle over it. Let it go; I had plunged up to my chin in 
idiotcy, and there was no use in attempting to flounder out of 
it now. 

In driving down Sackville Street I perceived Pierce Butler, 
gotten up to mow down everything before him, from his cream- 
colored chimney-pot hat to his lavender kids. I hailed him and 
jerked him on to the outside. 

“What brings you to Dublin at this time o’ day, Joe?” he 
demanded. “ Everything is as dull as ditch-water. I wouldn’t 
be here if it wasn’t that my heart, sir, is a little touched by Sir 
John Stewart’s daughter. She’s stopping at the Royal Marine 
Hotel at Kingston—a monstrous fine girl, sir. I don’t mind pre¬ 
senting yoti, Joe. Honor, you know. How are my people? 
When did you see ’em ? Anybody at Timolin ? ” 

“ A Captain Ballantyne.” 

“ Of the K. D. G.’s. He’s Manchester, and not half bad. I 
suppose you know he’s spoons on Trixy ? ” 

“ Ah! ” 

“ Oh ! yes. I’m afraid he has too much cotton in his veins to 
suit the Mum ” (his mother). “ She don’t care for him a bit, 
but both the paters are ding-dong about it. But you know all 
about it, Joe; you’re in the family bandbox.” 

“ I don’t know anything about it, and I don’t want to know 
anything about it,” I tartly retorted. 

“ Why, I thought that the pater and you had hatched the 
entire plot. The Mum would preieryou, Joe, and Trixy— I say, 
did you see that man I’m after nodding to? That’s Jim Mace, 
the great pugilist. Did you remark how friendly he was to me? 
I tell you what, Joe, it’s something to be noticed by such a swell 
as Mr. Mace.” 

I relegated this champion of the prize-ring to all the infernal 
gods. Jim Mace’s nod had destroyed my chance of hearing Miss 
Butler’s ideas upon both the gallant captain and myself. I felt at 
that moment as though I should have liked to have been pound¬ 
ing Jim Mace’s visage for the belt. Wouldn’t I have won it in a 
single round ? 

We stopped at feurton Bindon’s, in D’Olier Street, for oysters, 
and had a tuck-out of Poldoodies, the real Red Bank Burren, 
green as to body, with a black fin. I have “ done ” London 
“natives,” Ostend huitres h la Sis, New York Blue Points, and 
Mexican La Manchas; but before all, in piquancy of flavor, in 
deliciousness of relish, stands the Poldoody from the sweet county 
of Clare. 
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jected trip. 

“ You’re right, Joe,” he exclaimed. “ See as much of the 
world as possible. For my part, I’ll do the London season next 
year, and then I start for a tour right round the globe.” 

“ In eighty days ?” 

“ No, I’ll take it easy, and get a good pull out of every 
country I visit. Europe is effete, worn out, threadbare; there 
is nothing for a man to do now but to plunge on tigea's; even 
buffalo-potting has had its day. I’m sick of small game, sir, 
and that’s why I slip Timolin and its tame, turnip-eating par¬ 
tridges.” 

This wasn’t bad from a lad of fifteen. 

“ Are you thinking of getting married. Pierce ? ” I asked, with 
as much gravity as I could decently muster. 

“ I ivas, Joe, I was. That daughter of Lord Headfort’s, Lady 
Maude, hit me badly. She married Teignmouth, of the Rifle 
Brigade, last May. It cut me up not a little, I tell jyou, Joe ; but 
no man, woman, or child knew what / suffered. You didn’t ? ” 

“ Indeed I did not, Pierce.” 

“ I thought not. The classics prate about a Spartan boy 
and a fox, and Prometheus and a vulture gnawing at his liver; 
but what is that to a dead hope, sir, gnawing at a man’s heart ? 
Eh, Joe?” 

I looked at the honest lad’s rosy cheeks, clear, bright eyes not 
unlike his sister’s, and sun-kissed gills, and burst into a loud guf¬ 
faw. 

Pierce stopped short; we were on the platform of the railway 
station at Westland Row. “ Joe Nugent,” he exclaimed, flushing 
angril}’, “ let me tell you, sir, that if jyou had confided the secrets 
of j'oar heart to me I would not insult the best feelings in your 
nature by such bad form.” And ere I could call him back he had 
disappeared in the crowd. 

It was a glorious moonlight night, and as the steamer Con- 
7 iaught shot out into Dublin Bay the shore from Bray Head 
to the Pigeon House was bathed in liquid pearl. I thought, as 
I gazed on the rapidly-retreating coast, of the many days that 
must elapse ere I should cast my eyes upon it again—perhaps 
never. I thought of my dear, dear friends at Timolin and 
of Trixy’s saucy, piquante ways. Why should she not like— 
love, this gay dragoon ? What was it to me whether she did or 
not ? There was nothing in the man, but if he pleased her that 
ought to prove sufficient for me. My mind’s eye pictured the 
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wedding in the dear little chapel at Kilduddery—Trixyin white 
satin and orange blossoms, the man in the scarlet coat and 
golden trappings of his distinguished regiment. I saw the de¬ 
jeuner in the old oaken dining-room, the major standing up to 
propose the bride’s health, my aunt in tears. I saw Trixy arrayed 
for the road. I flung a slipper after her. I saw her kiss hands to 
the home she was leaving for ever, and then— 

“ Masther Joe, is that Hollyhead?” This from Billy at my 
elbow, as he pointed to the flash-light that guards this treach¬ 
erous Welsh headland. “ I hope it is, sir; for if I’ve a mile fur¬ 
ther for to thravel me shin-bones will be thrun up an’—ugh! ” 
Having seen my retainer ensconced in a second-class carriage 
beside a Welshman who had no English, and to whom Billy 
gave tit for tat in Irish, to the astonishment of a sergeant of artil¬ 
lery, a Jeames in plush, and a woman with a screaming infant in 
her arms, I repaired to my blue-enshrined compartment; and 
although the “ Wild Irishman,” as this mail-train is called, trav¬ 
elled at the rate of sixty miles an hour, I was soon graciously 
visited by Queen Mab, who favored me with a series of the most 
perplexing dreams, in all of which Patricia Butler held a promi¬ 
nent place, and, instead of Captain Ballantyne, a personage 
strongly and strangely resembling myself. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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MY RAID INTOMEXICO. 

CHAPTER II. 


1 MEET j^SOO,0OO. 

“ How did you get on, Billy ? ” I asked of my retainer as we 
awaited the distribution of luggage at Euston Square. 

“ Finely, sir. That chap in the yalla small-clothes thought for 
to cod me, Masther Joe, but I tuk the consait out av him lively 
enough. We were discoorsin’ about sportin’ whin he ups an’ axis 
me—I seen him winkin’ at the sargint—av I ever shot a Welsh 
rabbit. 

“ ‘ No, but I shot scores av Irish wans,’ sez I; an’ all that was 
in the place comminced for to roar wud the laffin’. 

“‘Wud ye back yerself to hit a Welsh rabbit at the first 
shot ? ’ sez he, wud a grin like Counsellor MacDonagh’s whin he 
has ye tight in the box. 

“ ‘ I wud,’ sez I. 

“ ‘ Sure ? ’ sez he. 

“ ‘ Sartain,’ sez I; ‘ an’ more than that,’ sez I, ‘ give me a da- 
cent gun an’ I’ll bag nineteen out av twinty.’ 

“Well, Masther Joe, av they laughed afore they laughed till 
ye’d think they’d rowl the thrain all the rails. I seen, sir, that 
I was bein’ codded, so me blood riz, an’, turning to yalla small¬ 
clothes, I sez: 

“ ‘ I'll tell ye,’ sez I, ‘ what I can hit,’ sez I, ‘ an’ wud the 
shillelah that never missed fire.’ 

“ ‘ What’s that ? ’ axed the sargint. 

“ ‘ A yalla canary,’ sez I, pointin’ at the other chap’s breeches ; 
‘an’ I’ll go bail,’ sez I, ‘ that I’ll make him sing like a stuck pig,’ 
sez I. I had him there, Masther Joe.” 

I drove to the Tavistock, in Covent Garden, and having tub¬ 
bed and breakfasted at this most comfortable of all old-fashioned 
hostelries, sallied forth to visit my sister, accompanied by Billy 
Brierly. I took him through the central arcade to show him the 
flowers and fruits, at which his expressions of astonishment and 
delight recognized no bounds. 

“Why, the marquis”—Lord Headfort was the Alpha and 
Omega of Billy’s idea of earthly power and grandeur—“ has no¬ 
thin’ in all Headfort for to aiqual this, Masther Joe. I wish I had 
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ould Sandy McPherson, the head gardener, here for wan minnit, 
an’ it’s little he’d think av his roses an’ polyanthusis. Murdher! will 
ye Ink at that bokay, sir. Faix, it’s a little rainbow, no less • and 
thim pears, Masther Joe—luk at thim pears; they’re as big as Bar¬ 
ney Brien’s boneens. Thirty shillin’s apiece ! That wud keep a 
dacent family for a quarther anyhow. "Wisha, but I’d thank ye 
for grapes as large as Crafton apples. An’ luk at thim pays, large 
as walnuts; a cupple o’ thim wud swally a young duck. Mur- 
dher! there’s a rose; it’s bigger nor a cauliflower an’ redder nor 
ould Casey’s nose. Why, there’s as much flowers here, sir, as 
wud cover the Hill o’ Tara, an’ more. What lashin’s o’ money 
they must have up here, Masther Joe! Luk at that lady—whisht! 
she’s payin’ a goold sovrin for that little pot o’ mignonette. Why, 
she’d get as much for sixpence below at Kilduddery as wud scint 
a score of parlors.” 

Having hailed a hansom and stepped into it, I expected that 
Billy would have followed me. 

“ Make room up there, avic,” he said to the driver. 

“You cawnt come up here.” 

“ Faix, it luks like it. Where am I for to go ? ” 

“ Inside.” 

“ Is it an’ Scrooge the masther ? Oh ! no ; bedad, I know bet- 
ther manners nor that, ye spalpeen ! ” 

“ Wot a h’lrishman you are ! ” laughed tha driver. 

“ Av ye come down on the flags here I’ll show ye what soart 
av an Irishman I am,” was Billy’s indignant rejoinder. 

“ Begorra, this flogs, Masther Joe,” cried Billy after he had 
taken an inch of seat. “ Why, I’d as lieve be in a light-house as 
dhrivin’ from that sate up there. They call it handsome, /don’t. 
Arrah, there’s nothin’ like the jauntin’-car for convaynience and 
comfort afther all. A man on the dhriver’s sate av a car is an em¬ 
peror on his throne ; he has the whole world foreninst him. Aye, 
ye near done it that time! ” shouted Billy, as our horse, owing to 
the sudden pull up of an omnibus, inadvertently thrust its head 
into the vehicle. “ Musha, but the thrafflc is shupayrior. I wish 
Father Tom seen this, an’ he’d never be hard on a boy for 
dhrivin’ fast through Kilduddery agin.” 

I have seldom enjoyed a ride more than this one. Billy’s 
astonishment, bewilderment, consternation ; his exclamations and 
comments, his desire to find fault with everything English, 
amused me intensely. 

“ Arrah, but the sthreets are crowded enough anyway; but 
where’s Sackville Sthreet ? That’s me darlint. That’s the sthreet 
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that flogs Europe. Oh! the buildin’s is big enough, but there’s 
not wan av thim aiqual to the Four Coorts, or the Bank av Ire¬ 
land, th’ ould Parliament House, where, plaze God, we’ll have 
th’ Irish Parliament agin, an’ you, Masther Joe, sittin’ for the 
county. Aye, why wudn’t London be big? Isn’t the half av 
the quollity av Ireland livin’ here?—bad cess to all absintees ! ” 

The people with whom my sister was on a visit were a Mr. 
and Mrs, Bevan, residing in a handsome house at Knightsbridge, 
facing the Park, and nearly opposite to the Albert Memorial. 
Mr. Bevan was a needle-manufacturer and an old beau, who late 
in life fell violently in love with a Miss Thornton, of Mulhallow, 
whom he met at the Meath Hunt Ball. Miss T. was not in her 
premiire jettnesse by any means, and as Mulhallow was mortgaged 
up to the hall-door, and its proprietor somewhat hard up, Ara¬ 
bella accepted the “ needle-man,” as he was sneeringly named in 
the county, and became mistress of a superb London residence 
and of every comfort that an elderly man’s darling could have for 
the mere asking. 

Mr. Bevan was a very fussy old gentleman, very proud of 
his wife, his children—he had two—his home, his plate, his pic¬ 
tures, his cellar, his servants, his horses, and of his trade. He was 
a member of two or three guilds, a Common Councilman of the 
city of London, with a lynx-eye for the position of lord mayor— 
an office which he held in greater reverence and respect than 
even the occupancy of the throne of England. 

My sister—small, round as a ball, blue-eyed, chestnut-haired, 
and neat as a new pin—was overwhelmed with astonishment when 
she entered the drawing-room and beheld me. I had sent up word 
that a gentleman from Ireland wished to have a word with her. 

“What has happened, Joe?” a great terror in her eyes. “ Is 
auntie ill ? ” 

In a few words I told her of the receipt of the Sefiora San 
Cosme’s letter, and placed it in her hands. 

My sister, a warm-hearted little thing, gashed and wept over 
the epistle, kissing it and otherwise manifesting the tender 
pleasure its perusal had afforded her. 

“It’s hke a dream, Joe,” she smiled through her tears. “It 
seems awfully unreal; one reads of these things, but they seldom 
happen in real life. What a tribute to our darling mother's mem¬ 
ory ! And to send so much money—how thoughtful! And Billy 
Brierly remembered! I wonder what Billy will do with his for¬ 
tune? Dear Joe, you will pay the seRora a visit ? Such a visit 
becomes a duty.” 
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“ I am cn route, Nellie." 

“ What 1 now f " 

“ Yes." And I unfolded my plans to her. 

“ What did Trixy say ? " asked Nellie after a pause. 

“ Trixy’s ideas upon the subject would not weigh with me in 
the least.” 

My sister stared at me. 

“ I had a letter from her this morning, Joe, and she says you 
have not been there for ages; that they were about fitting out an 
exploring expedition to start from Timolin in search of you.” 

“ How very good of them! Nellie, did you ever meet a Cap. 
tain Ballantyne at Timolin ? ” 

“ I have met him.” And my little sister blushed like a red, red 
rose. 

“ Confound it, Nellie! he’s not worth blushing about,” I 
angrily cried. 

" You won’t start for some days?” exclaimed my sister, speak¬ 
ing very rapidly. “ You’ll come and stop here, of course. Mrs. 
Bevan would be awfully offended if you didn’t; so would Mr. 
Sevan. There arc any number of spare rooms here. We are to 
have a dinner-party to-morrow night. We go to Bournemouth 
on Friday for a month. You slept on the train ; where did you 
breakfast ? ” 

“ At the Tavistock.” 

“ Telegraph for your portmanteau. I must overhaul your 
wardrobe, Joe. You’ll have to pass through the bitter cold of 
North America, to the warmth of the South, and again to the 
ticrracalicnic at Vera Cruz. 1 know all about it. I got m3' medal 
at the Sacr6 Coeur for an essay on Mexico. Tell me, Joe,” she 
suddenly added, “ have 3'ou and Trixy fallen out ? ” 

“ Oh ! dear, no.” And I felt m3'sclf reddening up to the roots 
of the hair. “ Wh}’ do 3'ou ask ? ” 

The cnti'ance of Mrs. Bevan prevented the reply. How fat 
she had grown, with a great waist, and a double chin, and a wad¬ 
dle !—she who, when she rode to hounds, possessed the smallest 
waist in the field. 

“ I didn’t know 3 'ou, Joe, and wondered who the handsome 
cavalier might be sitting so close to my little guest.” 

As I glanced at myself in one of the superb mirrors that 
reached from carpet to ceiling, I saw a man of four-and-twenty, a 
little over six feet high, with a lot of light chestnut, curly hair, a 
light chestnut, curl}* beard, a pair of large, heavy-lidded blue eyes, 
and a small nose. I am told that my head sits iny broad shoul- 
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ders well, and that my figure is—there ! I have said enough anent 
the appearance of J. W. N. 

“ What a surprise, Nellie! Joe, your room is of course ready 
for you, and the sooner you claim it the better; for I expect some 
ladies to arrive to-day who wouldn’t hesitate to declare that 
bachelors should be put to sleep on the roof. / would willingly 
give you a latch-key, Joe ; but Mr. Bevan wouldn’t sleep a wink 
until he had fastened the door after you. He goes round every 
night, and sees to every bolt and lock himself. Nellie was nearly 
frightened to death, the first night she arrived, upon finding him 
in her room testing the window-bolt." 

“ The fact is, Mrs. Bevan, that—’’ 

“ That you want to remain cn gargon in the dissipated city of 
London. It will not do, Mr. Joseph. You vmst come here; be¬ 
sides, I promise you an attraction in the shape of an heiress—a 
Miss Wriothesly, the only child of George Russel Wriothesly, the 
deputy chairman of the Bank of England—think of that, sir 
—with a fortune of half a'million.” 

“ I won’t have Joe marry anybody but—’’ here my sister hesi¬ 
tated. 

“ I know to whom you allude,” laughed Mrs. Bevan—“ Pa¬ 
tricia Butler. I met her last year a good deal when I went home. 
Well, Joe might do worse, and he might do better.” 

“ I assure you, Mrs. Bevan,” I hastily exclaimed “ I have 
no intention of seeking the honor of an alliance with Miss But¬ 
ler. She’s too military for a poor country lout like me.” And as 
I spoke I hated myself for being minus a red coat and a plumed 
helmet and spurs. 

Nellie, who had been watching me with anxious eyes, inter¬ 
posed with “For shame, Joe! Trixy doesn’t care for any mili¬ 
tary man. /know it.” 

“ You should have seen her playing billiards with one of the 
K. D. G.’s, Mrs. Bevan,” I laughed—“ a brainless booby. She was 
playing a game.” 

“ Are you jealous, Joe ? ” asked Mrs. Bevan, with an arch 
smile. 

“ He is not" cried my sister hotly. “ He has no cause to be 
jealous.” 

“ No right, you mean, Nellie ” ; and I added : “ I shall ask 
leave of absence till to-morrow, Mrs. Bevan, as I have a number 
of things to do. Nellie, do you know who is in the hall ? ” 

“ Who, Joe?" 

“ Billy Brierly.” 
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“ Billy—Brierly—” breathlessly. 

“ Yes; I am going to take him with me toMexio.” 

In a second my sister had bounded to the door, and was 
down the stairs before Mrs. Bevan or I could gain the lobby. 

“ Faix, it’s here I am, sure enough. Miss Nellie ; but it’s yerself 
that’s lukkin rosy an’ well. All Dromroe sint respects to ye, an’ 
so wud the bastes av they cud have spoke. Yis, miss, we’re goin’ 
to forrin parts. Masther Joe isn’t saysoned enough for to thravel 
be himself, so I’m goin’ along wud him—sorra a know I know 
where. Och, but this is a shupayrior house, miss, an’ the fumi- 
ture’s as fine as at the marquis’ beyant. Faix, it’s snug quarters 
yer in, an’ it’s well wan av. the family is provided for anyway; 
there’s no knowin’ what tratemint we’ll get afore we return, if the 
Lord spares us.” 

Mrs. Bevan greeted Billy. 

“ Troth, but yer fine and comfortable here ma’am, an’ it’s 
well th’ English air agrees wud ye.” 

“ Am I not getting too stout, Billy ? ” 

“ Sorra a bit, ma’am ; there isn’t an ounce of flesh on ye that 
isn’t well reared an’ as prime as there is in the land.” 

“ Have you made the acquaintance of Timmins yet—the but¬ 
ler?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Bevan rang a bell, and a round-faced, rosy as to the nose, 
solemn-looking individual, arrayed in an apron and a white choker 
that would have done credit to Beau Brummel, appeared in re- 
sponse to the summons. 

“ Timmins, this is Billy Brierly, Mr. Nugent’s confidential 
servant; take him under your especial charge.” 

“Yes, madam. Mr. Brierly, will you be pleased to walk this 
way ? ” And stepping as if on eggs, Billy disappeared with the 
solemn-looking butler in the direction of the lower regions. 

I got out of stopping for that night at Knightsbridge. I 
dreaded the tSte-h-t^te with old Bevan over a Chateau Lafitte—I 
am not a claret man even yet—and a dissertation upon the de¬ 
pression of trade in general and of the needle trade in particular. 
So begging to be excused, and promising to put in an appear¬ 
ance with my impedimenta upon the following day, I went into the 
city. 

I called at my tailor’s, and ordered some light clothing suita¬ 
ble to the Mexican climate; then slipped down to the Foreign 
Office and drew an old school-fellow, Ernest Ramsay, one of the 
clerks, who proposed a Star and Garter dinner. 
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“ There’s a swell cipher telegram after coming in from India, 
old man,” observed Ernest, “ and I am awfully afraid I cawnt get 
away before four o’clock—this slavery is horrible—but if you’ll 
draw me at our club in Piccadilly at four-thirty we’ll take the 
train to Richmond. It’s the only thing to be done, ’pon honor, 
Joe.” 

As we sat on the terrace overlooking the silver Thames I 
mentioned the fact of having been asked to meet Miss Wriothesly, 
very pleased to be able to communicate such infonnation to Ram¬ 
say, who had been putting in a lot of asid^ about his swell Lon¬ 
don circle. 

“ She’s got no end of coin, Joe—all in her own right, too. 
The mother was a Cuban or Mexican, or something in that way, 
who left her a ringing half million. She’s awfully eccentric, 
though, and tells a fellow fairly and squarely what she thinks 
about him before he’s two minutes talking to her. She’s trodden 
on an awful lot of corns. Young Coventry, of our office, says 
he’d give up his chance of the title—you know he’s Lord Bolfid- 
dert’s heir-presumptive—to be able to talk to her once as she talks 
to him. She’s as cool as a pickled "sardine; and the worst of it is, 
she’s as pretty as one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ best. Look out 
for the siren, my juvenile ; for she can sing sweetly, even though 
it be the dirge over a lover sinking into the Slough of Despond.” 

I spent my morning and forenoon in strolling about the West 
End of London, in gazing at the closed and papered windows of 
the palatial residences of the swells who were away at their mag¬ 
nificent parks, or travelling on the Continent, or roving in their 
yachts. The clubs were empty, the streets wore a listless, life¬ 
less appearance. A number of tourists with eyes and mouths 
wide open gaped at the public buildings ; but “ out of town ” was 
in the atmosphere, and a general dulness seemed to hang in the 
air like a haze. I drove out to Mount Street to pay a visit to 
my former monitor at Stoneyhurst, and spent a delightful two 
hours with the most genial and cultured man in the wide world. 
At six o’clock I reached Knightsbridge, and as the hansom 
dashed up to the flagway Billy Brierly made his appearance 
from a sort of side wicket. 

“ Masther Joe,” he half whispered as he shouldered my port¬ 
manteau, “ the dickens a bit ye need for to go to forrin’ parts. 
Yer bread is baked, avic: there’s a little wan up-stairs that’s richer 
nor the Queen, an’ she’s reddy for to come to Dromroe at yer 
beck. I heerd Mrs. Bevan tellin’ Miss Nellie. It’s a racin’- 
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stable ye’ll be keepin’, Masther Joe, an’ it’s Mullinavoyallish ye’ll 
be buyin’, an—” 

I did not wait till Billy placed the topmost story on his aerial 
castle, but lounged up to the drawing-rooms. One of these apart¬ 
ments—there were three or four—was a dream of rose-pink and 
gold; its windows were all lace, and out beyond them stretched 
a balcony radiant with glowing geraniums and the last roses of 
summer. Beside a wilderness of ferns dripping with the spray 
blown from the pouting lips of a tiny water-nymph stood a small, 
pale girl with rippling hair of a golden brown wound round a 
small and delicately-shaped head. She turned as I entered, and I 
saw that her eyes were clear and large and full of expression. 

“ You are the wild Irishman,” she said. 

“You are the heiress,” I retorted with a laugh. 

“ My misfortune, not my fault.” 

“ Misfortune! ” 

“Even so,” shrugging her shoulders. “You arrived yester¬ 
day, your sister tells me. How very like her you are ! ” 

“ She has all the beauty of the Nugents.” 

“ I don’t know that,” she said gravely. “You are far above 
the average as regards good looks, and when you travel a little 
that wonder of expression consequent upon perpetual home in¬ 
fluences will wear off.” 

Tolerably candid, thought I. 

“You are a Home-Ruler?” This interrogatively. 

“ I am.” 

“ I thought so. You look honest enough to go in for an idea. 
Ah me ! these ideas. What can you do ? ” she suddenly asked. 
“ Sit down, Home-Ruler.” 

She spoke, not imperiously, but as one accustomed to be 
obeyed—the volo, sic jubeo. She sank into the cushions of a 
fatiteuU, and I perched myself upon a gilt g^mcrack by courtesy 
termed a chair. 

“ What can I do ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ In what way ? ” 

“ Any way.” 

“ I really do not know what you mean.” 

“ Are you a musician ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ An artist ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ A linguist ? ” 
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“ No. 

“I see: you are the usual Irishman. You can ride, and 
shoot, and fish, and talk ‘ horse and dog.’ You dance pretty well; 
you are too y^oung to drink whiskey-punch, and too unsophisticat¬ 
ed to flirt. Why will they only half-educate these people ? ” And 
leaning her elbow upon the arm of the fatiteuil, and placing her 
chin in her hands, the owner of ;^500,000 favored me .with a pro¬ 
longed stare. 

At first I felt the hot blood of anger swelling round my heart; 
but it soon cooled off when I realized that it was a small, pale girl, 
with grave and earnest eyes, who talked in this way in a low and 
musical voice. I burst into a loud laugh—an hdhest ringer. 

“ You are good-tempered,” she quietly said. 

“Not always. Miss Wriothesly.” 

“ Which means that if I were a man I should be held account¬ 
able for my spade-is-a-spadeism.” 

“ What do you think ? ” 

“Well, I suppose your Irish blood would boil over. What a 
mistake it is that people will not say what they think! ” 

“You would live in the Palace of Truth.” 

“ I would if I could. Let me see if you are candid. You have 
candid eyes. Tell me what you think of me—straight, and fair, 
and square.” 

I did not hesitate one second. “ I think you are very queer,” 
I said. 

“And—” 

“ And, if you are not affected, I rather like your ways.” 

“ Do you think that I am affected ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Your reasons,” leaning over towards me, her elbows on her 
knees, her hands clasped. 

“Well, I suppose you are compelled to be original. A girl 
like you with an awful lot of money has to do something, if she 
has chosen to be considered bizarre. I suppose you are educat¬ 
ed to the tips of your fingers, and,” I added with a laugh, for I 
thoroughly enjoyed the tite^d-tite, it was so unlike anything I had 
ever put in before, “ must show something for the money.” 

“ I am 7 wt affected,” she exclaimed somewhat hotly, “ as you 
will find when you know me better.” 

“Oh! I don’t count for anything—I am only an Irish bog- 
trotter. But I’d like to see you with a howling swell; I’d like 
to see how you’d treat hun —I mean a fellow up in the inner ten- 
thousand.” 

VOL. XXXI.—16 
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“ I am the same to all and every one of your •sex.” 

“ Then I don’t imagine you are very popular with us.” 

“ I am sure of t/iat" she laughed. 

“ I wonder what you would be like if you hadn’t money ? ” I 
said, speaking my thoughts as they came to me. 

It was her turn to laugh, and right merrily. 

“ Do you know I have often pondered over that myself,” she 
exclaimed. “ I suppose hard fortune would compel me to round 
off some of the angles in my character, but the substratum would 
remain. I like you, Mr. Home-Ruler, and I’ll sing you a song.” 
She rose and approached the piano, easily, and gently, and natu¬ 
rally, without any trace of embarrassment or self-consciousness. 
“ Shall it be a French song, all tears, and fountains, and bits of 
ribbon; or an English song, all lanes, and hedges, and church- 
spires ; or a Jacobite song, all claymores and Charleses; or an 
Irish melody ? Ah! I will select for you.” And passing her 
white fingers softly over the keys, till the music resembled the 
rippling of summer seas or the sighing of the summer winds, 
she began “ Savoumeen Dheelish.” 

She had not much voice, but it seemed to me to be exquisitely 
trained, and she sang with intense tenderness and expression. 

“Brava, brava ! ” and Mr. Sevan bustled in. “Well sung, my 
dear ; but—ahem—I don’t think I care to have the piano opened 
till after dinner. I am all system ! Ah! Mr. Joseph, you are wel¬ 
come here. I found a cane of yours in the wrong place, Mr. 
Joseph—in the wrong place, my young friend—and gloves flung 
into a hat that lay upon an ormolu table, when the hat should 
have been hung on the rack, Mr. Joseph. I should like to thump 
you two for kicking up this Persian rug. Mr. Joseph, it’s time to 
dress. Come with me. No, by this door, if you please; I like 
people to enter by that one.” 

“ Why, you are more fussy than ever, Mr. Sevan,” laughed 
the heiress. 

“ It's system, my dear; it’s not fuss. There, now, you are 
dogs-earing my wife’s music. I should like to thump you.” 

“ And, upon my word, I should like to return the compliment,” 
said Miss Wriothesly, still good-humoredly. 

“ Glad you met that girl—don’t rub your hands along the 
wall, Mr. Joseph. She’s got five hundred thousand—a good 
thing to take over to Meath; would buy the whole county. Be 
careful about splashing the paper, Mr. Joseph ; it takes stains like 
a new dress-coat. Why did they put your portmanteau on a 
chair when the stand was here ? Please help me to lift it. No, 
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no, no, don’t remove the stand ; that’s its place. You’ll find hot 
and cold water turned on. Use both, if you please. I like peo¬ 
ple to use everything in ray house. I’ll leave you now.” 
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CHAPTER III, 


CHECK ALL. ROUND, 

'Mr. Sevan’s fussiness during dinner was something to set 
one’s teeth on edge, while the manner in which he ordered about 
the two maids, smart as to cap and smart as to apron, absolutely- 
made me feel inclined to shy my dinner-roll at his head. It was 
some source of comfort to me to behold the waitresses making 
silent grimaces at one another when their duties brought them in 
close proximity in the neighborhood of the sideboard ; and one of 
these young ladies had my entire sympathies when I saw her 
double up her hand after the fashion of the P. R., and shake it 
menacingly behind mine host’s chair—a piece of pantomime per¬ 
formed solely with a view to relieving her injured and excited 
feelings. 

“ Eh! what’s the meaning of this, Pumpsy ? ”—his pet name for 
his wife. “ Another cracked soup-plate ! This will never do 1 I 
bought this set at Christie & Manson’s, a dead bargain, for eight- 
seventeen-nine, and here’s another plate cracked. When was the 
last one cracked ? Let me see, the loth of June. Who cracked this 
one ? Either of you girls ? ” to the waitresses. “ Of course not. 
It was done between you, anyhow, and I’ll deduct the cost of 
the plate equally between you. Mr. Joseph, not taking cucumber 
with your salmon ! I insist upon it. Please use another fish-knife. 
Kate, another fish-knife-for Mr. Nugent; I see that the handle of 
the one he’s using is cracked. Nellie, don’t take sweetbread to 
leave it on'your plate. Miss Wriothesly, I fear your bracelet will 
chip that glass. Please move the glass in a little—ah ! that’s right. 
Pumpsy, why use these glasses every day? We got three of 
them smashed in five years. Kate, don’t hold the dish in that 
way; Mary will be sure to knock against ymu, and who’s to pay 
me for my carpet? There, now, Mr. Joseph, you’ve spilled the 
salt! How I should like to thump you! Kate, mind what you’re 
about; you can’t do two things at once- That’s no way to help 
peas. See there, three of them on the cloth. Ah! you’ve bruised 
one; that will stain. How I should like to thump ymu ! Some 
saddle of mutton. Miss Wriothesly ? Don’t say no if you mean 
yes. Who sharpens these knives? You do, Mary? Well, then. 
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please sharpen them, but don’t wear the edges clean off. Tim¬ 
mins ”—to the butler—“ didn’t I leave some claret yesterday ? 
No ? But I’m certain that I did. I did not finish the decanter. 
What wine is this ? A Brand Mouton ! Who told you to decant 
a Brand Mouton ? Eh ? Not I, indeed. How do I stand in this 
wine ? I’ll look at your book after dinner. Mr. Joseph, be care¬ 
ful not to spill a drop of claret on this table-cloth; if you do I’ll 
thump you. Oh ! please fold your napkin the other way. Pump- 
sy, you Mus/ look after things more closely; I noticed the cook 
hand a large basket to a boy to-day as I came in. Oh ! no, you 
Avon’t, but I will; I’ll look into this. Mr. Joseph, I pay high wages 
and buy the best of everything, but I’d rather pay half a crown 
a pound for beef than lose one farthing’s worth of suet. Ah! 
here are the darlings,” as his two little daughters came frisking in 
Avith the dessert, all blushes and lace and embroidery. “ If you’re 
not going to finish that apple, Mr. Joseph, please give it to Maudie. 
Miss Wriothesly, let me have a couple of those nuts for Louisa. 
Ah! here’s another tear in your frock. How is this? I pay a 
nurse-maid for keeping you from Avearing out your clothes, and 
here’s Avhat I get for my money. Pumpsy, are those new shoes 
on Maudie ? Good heavens! I paid seven-and-six for a pair for 
her not tAVO months ago. This sort of thing cannot go on. Don’t 
turn the nut-crackers that Avay, Mr. Joseph ; you might strain 
them. Miss Wriothesly, do, for gracious’ sake! haA^e a care Avith 
that fan. It’s all very Avell to laugh, but I hate breakages. 
There’s somebody scraping the leg of the table Avith their foot. 
Is it you, Nellie ? By the Avay, Nellie, you burn your gas a little 
too late. I Avant every light in my house turned out 'at eleven 
o’clock ; I hate to run up a heavy gas-bill,” etc., etc. 

When the ladies had retired Mr. BeAmn Avas good enough to 
inform me of the exact cost of each and every article in his house, 
Avhere he purchased, and the articles Avhich he obtained at Avhole- 
sale price. He was also good enough to give me an insight into 
his career as a commercial man, illustrated by several smart 
things he had accomplished during his climb up the lad¬ 
der. 

“ Look after the pence, Mr. Joseph, and the pounds Avill take 
care of themselves,” he exclaimed, as we rose to join the ladies. 
“ How I should like to thump you for shoving back your chair 
like that! See, you have knocked it against this chair, and it’s 
a miracle there Avas no damage. There, noAv, you will kick up 
the mat. Hoav I should like to thump you!” 

“Can you ride Avell?” Miss Wriothesly asked me Avhen I had 
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taken a cup of coffee, Mr. Bevan in terror lest I should spill a 
drop on his velvet carpet. 

“ Well, I—” 

“Yes or no? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Can your sister ? ” 

“ She has a splendid seat. She has ridden with the Meaths 
and the Kildares.” 

“ A woman who clears a six-foot '.vail might have no seat for 
the Row.” 

“ Nellie has ridden over and over again in the Phoenix Park ; 
and let me tell you. Miss Wriothesly, that—” 

“ Don’t flare up. Always the Phoenix Park! I never yet met 
an Irishman who didn’t howl about the ‘ Phaynix.’ ” 

“ I don’t know about howling. Miss Wriothesly, but—” 

“Take any other word you prefer. Will gushing do?” 

“We have the finest park in the world,” I eagerly exclaimed. 
“You could take all your London parks put together out of it, 
and we wouldn’t miss them. We have acres upon acres of sev¬ 
enty-pile velvet that to gallop on it makes you feel as if you were 
not of this earth at all. And then the deep-wooded glades with 
elms centuries old, and hawthorns which in early summer are one 
sheet of white and pink blossom and the air is perfumed for 
miles; and then the glorious background of the Dublin Moun¬ 
tains, and in the immediate foreground the Liffey winding, as your 
Thames does at Richmond, a silver thread. You should see a 
review of the troops on the Fifteen Acres. The flash of the dra¬ 
goon helmets and sabres and bayonets, the red coats against the 
green sod and green background ; the smoke of the cannon mixing 
with the trees and enveloping them as with a white veil; the 
charges of cavalry and the skirmishing of the infantry—I tell 
you, Miss Wriothesly, that a review in the Phoenix Park is a su¬ 
perb sight! ” 

“ I know a dragoon who is quartered in Dublin now—a Cap¬ 
tain Ballantyne. Have you met him ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ He’s rather nice, but lazy.” 

“ Ah! ” 

‘‘ Does his soldiering with his hands in his pockets, and would 
saunter half a mile to look at a public clock sooner than take the 
trouble of unbuttoning his frock-coat to consult his watch. Where 
did you meet him ? ” 

“ At a neighbor’s—Major Butler’s.” 
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“I’ve heard your sister speak of them ; by the way, of course 
you’ve flopped your young affections at the feet of Miss Straw- 
berries-and-Cream, haven’t you?” 

I would have given the year’s rent of Tubbermore to have 
been able to reply sarcastically, but it wasn’t in me. I blushed, 
jackass that I was, and almost yelled a denial. 

“ Ah I a lover’s quarrel. Now I see it all,” cried Miss Wrio- 
thesly. “ Strawberries-and-Cream falls out with young Turnips- 
and-Mangel-wurzel, and he resolves to leave her for ever. Straw¬ 
berries-and-Cream betakes herself to a flirtation—aye, with Cap¬ 
tain Ballantyne, and—” 

“ She is perfectly welcome as far as / am concerned,” I inter¬ 
rupted. 

“Oh! of course she is. We know all about that, Mr. Turnips- 
and-Mangel-wurzel; but, nevertheless, what would you not give 
to see the captain bowled out, and Strawberries-and-Cream howl¬ 
ing for her dear Turnips-and-Mangel-wurzel ? ” 

“ Howling seems to be a pet word with you. Miss Wriothesly.” 

“ So it is. You are right. It covers a great deal of ground. 
It means a lot. But here’s Timmins to howl that my carriage 
awaits me. Revc 7 io}is, not to Phoenix Park but to Rotten Row. 
I’ll give you and your sister a mount for to-morrow morning at 
eleven. You shall ride a cob fit for a Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer. If you have played me false about your riding I’ll dis¬ 
mount you. I wouldn’t be seen in the Row with a man who 
didn’t know how to ride, except for a wager, for the Phaynix 
adding with a light laugh, “Eleven o’clock bang, 37 Park Lane! 
Good-night, Turnips!” 

I lay awake for a considerable time after going to bed, cud¬ 
gelling my brains for a witty nickname wherewith to dub the 
heiress in return for the agricultural sobriquet she was facetious¬ 
ly pleased to confer upon me, but without success. Anything 
I thought of was so personal as to amount to an impertinence. 
And yet what could be more personal than Turnips? True, I 
was a farmer, and of a race of farmers ; but I was a magistrate for 
my county, my. father and grandfather had represented it in the 
Imperial Parliament, my great-grandfather in the old House in 
College Green, and I thank Heaven he voted dead against the 
Union, although offered a peerage for his vote—I have Lord Cas 
tlereagh’s letter in my possession ; I held up my head with the 
best blood in Ireland ; I was invited to the carpet-dances at the 
Viceroy’s; I belonged to the best club in Dublin; and to be called 
Turnips-and-Mangel-wurzel! It was really too provoking. 
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Strawberries-and-Cream ? Wouldn’t she flare up! Wouldn’t she 
give Miss Wriothesly one, two with the left, and counter with 
the right! Wouldn’t she invent a name for the heiress, a stin¬ 
ger 1 It would be a good bit of fun to write to Patricia, and— 
No; catch writing to her! Bah! Nellie might. And I fell 
asleep, resolved upon getting my sister to indite a long, long letter 
to Miss Butler, and to lay particular stress upon the fact of my 
having entered into a desperate flirtation with a beautiful girl 
possessed of half a million of money. 

As my sister and I drove up to the residence of the banker’s 
daughter at five minutes to eleven the following morning, the 
three mounts, in the care of as many grooms, were being led up 
and down the lane, and three more perfect beauties I never laid 
my eyes on. My cob so riveted my attention that I forgot the 
cabman, my sister, the heiress, everything, as I gloated over the 
charms of this tidy bit of blood. 

“ More power, Masther Joe.” 

1 turned to behold Billy Brierly at my elbow. 

“ How did you get here? ” 

“ Faix, thin, I spint a shillin’ on wan av thim quare machines 
that we come in on Thursda’, Masther Joe, the Lord forgive me ! ” 

“ A hansom ? ” 

“ Yis, sir. Divil a haporth o’ hansom in it, more betoken. 
That’s th’ English ignorance. Anyway,” he added, “ it’s long 
afore we’d call that a handsome conthrivance in Ireland—no, be 
me song. Sorra an outside-car I seen since I come, Masther Joe.” 

“ What brought you here, Billy ? Any^ message from Mrs. 
Sevan? ” 

“ No, Masther Joe, but I’ll tell ye the whole truth, sir. Ye 
see 1 heerd the young wumman that attinds on Miss Nellie—an’ 
an ill-mannered, upsettin’, impidint crayture she is—I heerd her 
say that Miss Nellie’s ridin’-habit wasn’t worth lay in’ a brish on. 

“ ‘ What habit are ye talkin’ of ? ’ sez I. 

“ ‘ That’s none of you’re bisness,’ sez she. 

“ ‘ Isn’t it ? ’ sez I. 

“ ‘ No,’ sez she. 

‘“Well, thin,’ sez I, ‘ I’ll show ye it’s me bisness, for dickins 
resave the sight av a brish it’ll get from your dirty hands. 
Give it to me,’ sez I, ‘ an’ I’ll brish it; an’ as for cloth, there’s not 
such a bit av stuff in all Europe.’ 

“ ‘ Faix, it’ll make a nice display,’ sez she, ‘ in the Rotten 
Row,’ sez she. 
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“ ‘ In where ? ’ sez I. 

“ ‘ In Rotten Row,’ sez she agin, as bowld as brass. Well, 
Masther Joe, I felt the blood leppin’ in me veins as if I’d gota. 
welt av a kippecn at Bonabeela fair. 

“ ‘ Did ye say rotten ? ’ sez I. 

“ ‘ I did,’ sez she. 

“ ‘ Ye did ? ’ sez 1. 

“ ‘ I did,’ sez she agin. 

“ ‘ Yer the ignorantist, vulgarestest faymale,’ sez I, ‘ that ever 
I seen in all me thravels, an’ I wudn’t demean nieself he houldin’ 
talk wud the like o’ ye.’ So I tuk Miss Nellie's habit, an giv it a 
rousin’ brishin’, Masther Joe, an’ then I heerd where yez was 
cornin’. ‘ An’ be the mortial,’ sez I to meself, ‘ I’ll see what soart 
av a baste the masther’s goin' for to throw his leg across,’ for this 
is a great day for ye, Masther Joe. I hear she owns the Bank 
av England—more power, avic. I wanted for to see av ye got a 
dacent mount-—somethin’ that wud give thim a taste av the 
greens—and that's why I spint the shillin’, Masther Joe ! ” 

Bill3'’s admiration for the cob was equal to mine. 

“ It’s as nate a baste as ever I seen. Wudn’t it warm the 
cockles of Father Tom’s heart for to see the darlint! There's 
showldhers for ye ! There’s a toss av the head ! See the deep 
chest an’ th’ iligant withers. Bedad, Masther Joe, j-e can give 
thim the dale, an' keep the five spots in the heel av y&c 
fist.” 

Leaving Billy to make friends with the grooms, I entered the 
Wriothesly mansion. Ever^’thing was in the most luxurious 
splendor, coupled with the most aesthetic taste. The heiress was 
noted for her “ nocturnes,” and “ arrangements,” and “ harmo¬ 
nies,” to use the modern art jargon. Her windows were veiled 
with lace of the tenderest pink, like the heart of a blush-rose; 
her walls were of that pale neutral tint which enhances the bril¬ 
liancy of showy women, and makes the pallor of the white kind 
chaste and refined ; nothing jarred, either in form or tint; and 
the result was a universal sense of bien-Stre and perfect taste. 

“Nellie! ” she exclaimed, “you would look a fat little pocket 
Venus, if your habit fitted you. But in this thing j'ou are a 
laundress’ bale. You must let my artist build one for you at 
my proper expense. What do you think of this chcf-d'ceuvre ? ” 
pirouetting. “ Mind! 1 am not scwu into it, as the Empress of 
Austria is into hers. Baker! ” this to a flunky in plush, powder, 
and silk stockings—a giant, with a pair of calves to his shining 
legs like small beer-barrels-^“ luncheon to-day at half-past two- 
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Is there anything special that it would please your Hibernian 
Highness to have ? ” 

“Yes,” I gravely replied. 

“ Name the delicacy.” 

“ Crubeens and cabbage.” 

“ Crubeens ! ” elevating her eyebrows. 

“ Pigs’ feet.” 

“ Are you serious ? ” 

“ Oh ! no, he’s not,” laughed Nellie, as, offering the heiress my 
arm, we descended the wide, velvet-carpeted, bronze-and-hot- 
house-flower-lined staircase. 

“ More power, miss ! ” observed Billy Brierly, stepping for¬ 
ward, removing his hat, and literally scraping acquaintance. 
“Fai.x, ye needn’t be wan bit ashamed o’ yer stable. Sorra a 
betther set o’ bastes ever tasted oats. It’s over beyant at Drom- 
Toe th’ ought for to be.” 

“My servant. Miss Wriothesly. He goes to Mexico with 
me,” 1 explained in reply to her wondering, if not startled, look of 
inquiry. 

“ Faix, av he’ll be sed be me, the dickins resave the sight o’ 
Mexico he’ll ever see, barrin "—this with an air of intense know¬ 
ingness—“ barriii he goes wud another partner.” 

As. we were about to ride awa}' the heiress sent one of the 
grooms for the swell flunky, at whom Brierly stared as though 
he had been a wax-work. 

“ Take Mr. Nugent’s servant to Perkins, and tell Perkins to 
let him have everything he wants,” said Miss Wriothesly from the 
saddle. 

“ I’m thankful to ye, miss,” cried Billy, “ but I’m goin’ for 
to folly yez, for I’d rather see Miss Nellie canther nor ate all 
th’ vittles betune this an’ Dunshaughlin.” 

Later on the heiress remarked : 

“ No English servant would lose an extra good luncheon on 
such a plea. Mr.—what’s his name ? ” 

“ Brierly, Billy Brierly.” 

'' William Brierly shall be invited to dinner in the house¬ 
keeper’s room, and Mr. Perkins, the butler, shall be instructed to 
administer cakes and ale to thy trusty varlet.” 

How brightly that girl talked, always saying exactly what it 
pleased her to say, hitting out right and left, and bowling con¬ 
ventional hypocrisy at—to use a cricketer’s phrase—every' over ! 

“ Now,” she exclaimed as we entered the Row, “ I’ll pro¬ 
ceed to make known to vou some of the notabilities of the Liver 
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Brigade, so named by Edmund Yates because nine persons out 
of every ten ride here for their livers by order of their trusted 
doctors. What else would set a plodding detachment of stout, 
grave men pounding away up and down on long-suffering steeds 
every morning at a given hour ? The very bad cases—that is to 
sa3% the Liver Brigade proper—do their penances at seven, eight, 
and nine o’clock.” 

All the menkmd this young girl saluted, all the womenkind 
she gaily nodded to. She pointed out so many notabilities to 
me that I became fairly bewildered. What envious glances some 
of the cabaltcros cast at me as I rode by the side of this gold¬ 
mine! How I longed that Trixy might ride up! I fancied her 
astonished e.xpression ; her inquiring gaze ; I would raise my hat, 
bow coldly, and instantly turn smilingly and earnestly to m3' 
companion, so as to let Miss Butler see that I was on terms of 
dangerous intimacy with one who had peers of the realm at her 
feet instead of a trumpery dragoon captain. 

“ C’cst i)?unense, c cst iintnensc! Si Richelieu me voyait viain- 
tcuant ! ” I could scarcely refrain from exclaiming. 

Members of the cabinet and legislature, high public func¬ 
tionaries, dukes and double duchesses, judges and M.P.’s, a whole 
bench of bishops, well-known litterateurs and sons of the brush, 
swells of the army and nav3', batches of feminine beaut3', merr3' 
children—some of the boys with a grip of the knees speaking of 
long practice and early training—financiers and honest citizens, 
galloped, cantered, trotted, and ambled past, many of them en¬ 
gaged in shaking their livers and worshipping at the shrine of 
health. 

“ We are out of season, you know, Mr. Nugent, yet we can al¬ 
ways, as the Americans say, ‘ give you a good show in London,’ ” 
was Miss Wriothesly’s observation as we slowed into Park Lane 
after our morning’s ride. I should mention that Billy Brierl3', at 
a jog-trot, kept on the pathway in the Row that borders the ride, 
and that whenever he caught my eye he would remove his hat 
and whirl it triumphantly over his head. 

“ Well, now, Masther Joe,” he exclaimed when I subsequently 
encountered him, “ there was the world an’ all of grandeur be- 
yant in that place to-day. There was lords an’ ladies, a polissman 
—a nice, friendly man that, only he daren’t stir off his bate, wud 
have thrated me to a pint—an’ jooks, an’ all soarts o’ quollity in it. 
There was all soarts av bastes, some av thim not fit for to take 
an informer to the gallows, an’ more aiqual to the Marquis o 
Headfort’s Brown Fan. But the natest sate an’ the lightest hand 
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wasyer own, Masther Joe, an’ the dawniest lady, alther Miss-Nel- 
lie, was yer partner. More power, Masther Joe, troth but we’re 
doin’ well in this counthry—the Bank av England no less! 
‘Wow, ow, sez the fox.’ ” And Billy commenced to sing as he 
left me, for I had rebuked him sternly ; 

“ I’m a lady of quality that lives in the sea; 

Come down, Maurice Connor, an’ be married to me; 

Silver plates an’ goold dishes you’ll have, an' you’ll be 
The king of the fishes when you’re married to me.” 

■' I’m obliged to you, madam, for a goold dish and plate; 

If a king, an’ I had it, I’d dine in great state; 

With your own father’s daughther I’d be sure to agree. 

But to drink the salt wather wudn’t do so wud me.” 

‘‘What is the matter, Nellie?” asked Mr. Bevan next morn¬ 
ing at breakfast. “Your eyes are red. Hal you’ve been burn¬ 
ing my gas—take care of that plate, child ; it is too near the edge 
of the table—yes, you have. I detest waste. I’d rather light this 
house from cellar to garret every night in the year than waste one 
cubic foot of gas. Do you know what gas costs per thousand 
cubic feet? Pumpsy, my dear, our gas-bills are out of all propor¬ 
tion. Mr. Joseph, if you break your egg that way my cloth will 
suffer. Mar}^ what do you mean by bringing me toast so burnt 
as this? Now I’ll have to waste—yes, waste it by scraping. For 
heaven’s sake! girl, don’t fling about my cutlery in that way. 
What do you mean ? Pumpsy, you should see to all this. What 
makes your eyes red, Nellie?” 

Put into a corner, my sister replied somewhat pettishly : “ Be¬ 
cause I’ve been crying, Mr. Bevan.” 

“ Crying, Nellie! ” we all exclaimed in a breath. 

“What has annoyed you, dear?” asked Mrs. Bevan. 

“Anybody ill at Timolin?” I demanded. 

“ Broken anything ? ” was Mr. Bevan’s inquiry in an anxious 
tone. 

Nellie seemed inclined to blubber again. 

“ What is it ? ” I asked, now seriously alarmed. 

“ I—I had a—a letter from Trixy this morning, and—and—” 
she stopped. 

“And what? Is aunt ill? Has the major been thrown? ” 

“ N-no.” 

“ Then what is the matter? ” 

“Cap-Cap-Captain Ballantyne ha-ha-has proposed for her.” 
And here mj'- sister fairly burst into a whirlwind of sobbing. 
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My heart seemed to give one beat backward and then to leap 
into flame. I knew that I grew white, and then I felt the color 
flowing and glowing up in my very hair. 

I had on a tightish boot, and, in order to force my sensations 
under and to manifest unconcern, I squeezed my foot against the 
leg of my chair until the counter torture was sweet agony. 

I knew that Nellie was looking at and that the eyes of Mrs. 
Bevan were riveted upon me. 

“ I don’t see any reason for cr)dng over this, my dear child,” 
e.xclaimed Mrs. Bevart. 

“ Nor for crumpling your napkin into a million creases,” add¬ 
ed her husband. 

“ A gay dragoon ! Wh}', it’s an offer half the girls in England 

are angling for.” 

“ Miss Butler always doated on the militarjq” I laughed. 
What a harsh, grating laugh that was ! 

“ Mr. Joseph, you are slashing my table-cloth as if you were 
a dragoon,” said Mr. Bevan in considerable concern. “ Good 
heavens ! Pumpsy, he has cut two holes in it alreadJ^” 

This was too true. I was not aware of the fact. 

“ I beg pardon,” I stammered. “ I’ll get you another table¬ 
cloth to-day.” 

“ That’s all mighty fine, but you can’t match the set.” 

“ I’ll do my best, sir.” 

“ Do ! There, now ! I knew that pepper-caster would go over. 
Let me see if it’s damaged. Yes, here is the commencement of 
a crack. Dear, dear, dear! ” 

This interlude brought me to myself. Why should Trixy not 
marry Captain Ballantyne It was a good match, and if she 
liked him what more need there be said on the subject ? Why 
should it affect me of all persons ? How glad I was to think that 
I would be in Mexico when the wedding came off! I would write 
her an awfully jolly letter, full——of fun, and congratulate 
her. What present would I make her ? A splendid one. No 
matter what it might cost, I would give her a handsomer gift 
than anybody else would give her. We were old playmates and 
strong, good friends. She was my second sister. Yes, of course 
it was a brotherly love I had for her, and as her brother I felt 
hurt that she had not confided in me. She should have told me. 
It was mean and shabby in her to have withheld her confidence. 
I would not write to her. I was justly and righteously offended 
by her conduct, and I would show her that I felt it keenly. 
Ballantjme of all men! I had no objection to a dragoon, but this 
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fellow, a cold, sneering, brainless idiot, who had won her by his 
laced jachet and his jingling spurs ! It was too bad. Should I 
write to aunt? Why or wherefore ? It was none of my business. 
/ was not consulted. It was not my affair. 

A thousand thoughts like these played hide-and-go-seek, and 
leap-frog, and blind-man’s-buff, and fool-in-the-comer in the brief 
space of a few seconds in mj' heart, and I think I owe it to the 
ecstasy of my tight boots that I did not utter m3' ideas aloud. 

“Is this a good offer for the girl?” demanded Mr. Bevan of 
Nellie. 

“ He is very rich.” 

“ What doy^^^e call rich, Nellie? We have men in the city of 
London who call themselves poor on ten thousand a year.” 

“ He has five thousand a 3-ear now, and will have three times 
that sum when his uncle dies.” 

“Is he a Catholic?” demanded Mrs. Bevan. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And of good family ? ” 

“ He is one of the Lancashire Ballantynes, and they held the 
faith when everything else was lost.” 

“’Pon my word, I think your young friend has made a very 
good market,” said Mr. Bevan. “ Has s/ic any money? ” 

“ Oh ! yes,” I chimed in. “ Miss Butler has five or six thou¬ 
sand pounds in her own right. Pierce, her brother, when he 
comes of age, will touch twenty thousand.” 

“You should have cut out this dragoon, Mr. Joseph,” chuck¬ 
led mine host. 

“ Joe has better work before him,” cried mine hostess. “He 
has to go in and win the five-hundred-thousander.” 

“ With all my heart! ” laughed Bevan; “ and if he can cut 
into her heart as he has cut into my table-cloth he’ll handle the 
grammatins.” 

I must own that the idea of winning one of the greatest heir¬ 
esses in England seemed at this particular moment very rose- 
hued. Imagine what Trixy would say when she heard from Nel¬ 
lie that I had achieved such a conquest! What a sensation in 
Dunshaughlin I After all, are not our home triumphs //le tri¬ 
umphs? 

“ What will they say at home?” Ah ! if we always kept this 
one thought before us would we not win many a race on the 
great field of life ? 

But the idea of my going in for the heiress was too pre¬ 
posterous. “ Turnips! ” “ Mangel-wurzel! ” That was quite 
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enough. However, it would sound well, and I would get Nellie 
to mention casually that I was entered for the race. 

“ Does your friend say anything about the wedding?” asked 
Mrs. Bevan of my sister. 

“ What wedding ? ” 

“ What wedding ! Why, the Ballantyne-Butler case.” 

“ Who spoke of a wedding ? ” demanded Nellie. 

“ Why, you did, of course.” 

“ E.vcuse me ! ” 

“ What! ” 

“ I never spoke of a wedding." 

“ Oh ! well, you spoke of a proposal, and one is the annni conr- 
rier of the other.” 

“ Not always,” said my sister, quietly glancing at me. 

I do not know why I was on thorns, or, as Billy Brierly would 
have expressed it, “ like a hen on a hot griddle.” 

“Speak out, you little Irish sphinx!” laughed Mrs. Bevan; 
“ we don't want any conundrums.” 

Nellie drew forth Trixy’s letter. I recognized the great, large 
characters, many of the words resembling print. 

“ Keep the back of that note for me, if it's blank ! ” exclaimed 
Mr. Bevan. “ I never allow the back of a letter to be wasted. 
I make use of every one of ’em.” 

I pretended to be busily engaged in buttering a piece of dry 
toast. 

“ Mr. Joseph, please don't send the sparks from that toast into 
the salt-cellar.” 

I could have toasted him. 

“ I have no secrets here,” said Nellie, with a little sob, “so I’ll 
read what dearest, darling Trixy says.” 

How I scraped that toast! 

“ Before you commence, dear, just push that cup in a little, 
will you ? No, the other one. And, Pumpsy, that egg might 
drop out of the stand on to the table.” 

Nellie commenced. 

“ The letter begins with you, Joe,” she said, “ and—” 

“ Ends with Captain Ballantyne, I presume,” was my stiff 
rejoinder. 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Pass me over, please, Nellie.” 

“ And come to the captain,” laughed Mrs. Bevan. 

“Very well. I’ll pletise you both,” said my sister. “After 
telling me a lot of home news she goes on to say: ‘ I want to 
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prepare you for a surprise, darling; or, as it didn’t surprise mam¬ 
ma, perhaps it will not startle j’ou. Captain Ballantyne—you 
have met him—has, as you are aware, been stopping here (Joe 
treated him dreadfully), and has been attentive to me after the 
blas^ fashion of his cloth. He is a thoroughly well-bred man, and 
the very best style. He is handsome and rides not onl}' like a 
dragoon but a whipper-in. Well, dear, I was alone with him in 
the conservatory yesterday ; it was after breakfast, and I was 
doing my usual scissoring, cutting a bouquet for the altars of Our 
Lady at Derrycunnehy for Father Henry Moore, when Captain 
Ballantyne suddenly exclaimed—’ ” 

“ Pumpsy, that egg will fall,” cried Mr. Bevan. 

“Oh ! bother you and the egg,” retorted his wife. 

“ My dear, I—” 

“ Can’t )'Ou hear Nellie out? ” 

Mr. Bevan having adjusted the egg to his satisfaction, my 
sister resumed: 

“ ‘ Suddenly exclaimed, “ Miss Butler ”—but no, Nellie, it is 
only after long years that we tell these things, 7 test-ce pas ? I 
shall pass over what the,words were, but he asked me to marry 
him. Now, are you surprised, dear ? I suppose not, you are so 
awfully quiet and sensible ! ’ ” 

“ And Miss Butler fell into the captain’s arms, crying, ‘ I am 
yours,’ and if they don’t live happily, that you and I may,” I burst 
in. 

“ Really, Joe, this is excessively rude,” exclaimed my sister in 
a pout. 

I was silent, and Nellie proceeded with the reading of the 
letter; 

“ ‘ Of course, dear, I said no—and—’ ” 

“Who said no?” I interrupted. 

“ Trixy.” 

“ Has Trixy refused Captain Ballantyne?” 

“ Yes.” 

Was it relief that I felt at this announcement, or what? 

“ ‘ Of course I said “ no,” and really the poor fellow seemed as 
if somebody had struck him. He almost reeled. I respected his 
manly grief at this disappointment, but could not console him- 
After a few seconds, during which I tore poor Father Moore’s bou¬ 
quet into pieces, he gasped : “ May I hope? ” I said ; “ You may 
not”; and the hard words came from me like steel bolts, Nellie- 
Then he was silent, while he slowly pulled his moustache. “ May 
I ask you a question. Miss Butler? ” I did not imagine what was 
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coming', so I assented. “You will not be annoyed at what may 
seem an impertinence?’’ I made no reply. “Miss Butler,” he 
said, “ has your love been given to another? ” Nellie, I couldn’t 
trifle with the man, for I saw that he was terribly in earnest, so I 
said the small word “yes.” He pressed his hand over his eyes 
and forehead, and, like one that is blind, seemed to grope his way 
to the drawing-room. I went out on the lawn, and tying a hand¬ 
kerchief over my head, crossed the fields to Dromroe, where I saw 
Joe’s hunter, who ate the roses out of Father Moore’s wrecked 
bouquet. When I got back to Timolin Captain Ballantyne had 
taken his departure—a telegram from his colonel. I knew what 
that telegram meant, Nellie.’ ” 

My sister paused. 

“ And so there is a real Simon Pure in the case,” observed 
Mrs. Bevan. 

“ The girl was quite right to be candid,” said Mr. Bevan, 
“but I blame her for wasting those flowers.” 

“ I suppose Edgar Wilde is first favorite ? ” I suggested, bitter¬ 
ly resenting Trixy’s preference for such a lisping idiot. He lived 
within four miles of Timolin and was always perfumed like a hair¬ 
dresser’s apprentice. He could speak of nothing but Paris, and 
was always giving us bits of French, well-pronounced enough, 
but, pah! who cared for them, except, perhaps. Miss Butler? 

My sister flung a keen glance at me as I suggested this per¬ 
fumed personage. 

“ I do not think so, Joe.” 

“ Then it must be Sir Oscar O’Brien.” 

“ I think not,” 

“ These are the two favorites, anyhow, Nellie.” 

“ I wouldn't back either.” 

“ I have it! ” and in my e.xcitement I thumped the table. “ It’s 
George Wynne Harvey.” 

“He’s old enough to be her father.” 

“ Shows her sense,” said Mr. Bevan ; “ and, Mr. Joseph, do not, 
for gracious’ sake! bang the table that way again. I should so 
like to thump you !” 

“ Miss Wriothesly,” announced Mary, the heiress following 
closely upon the heels of the soiibrette. 

“ What people to feed you are!” cried Miss Wriothesly. 
“ Don’t stir, anybody. I’ve done m}^ muffin-worrying two hours 
ago. What keeps j'ou here to such an hour? ” to Bevan. “Papa 
has made or—lost a million before this. Go away; J don’t want 
your fuss! ” 
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“ Don’t lean against that table, dear; the bronze—” 

“ I’ll knock it down just to make you caper. I want to show 
little Nell here South Kensington Museum this morning. I’ll 
throw Turnips in.” 

“ You will not throw Turnips in!” I angrily retorted. 

“ Ah ! the Irish blood is boiling, is it ? Don’t you wish I was 
a man, and wouldn’t you have me ‘ out ’ in the Phaynix, the Fif¬ 
teen Acres, if I was ? ” And Miss Wriothesly laughed right musi¬ 
cally at her own conceit. 

“ If you had been here five minutes ago you would have 
heard a very charming letter read,” said Mrs. Sevan. 

“ From a mankind or a womankind ? ” 

“ From a woman about a man.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“ The romantic details of a proposal and a refusal.” 

“Can we not demand an encore? Who read it? You, Tur¬ 
nips?” 

“ My sister read it.” 

“ Then your sister will read it again. Will you not, little 
Nell?” 

“If you knew Trixy I’d—” 

“ But I mean to know her. She’s Strawberries-and-Cream. 
Eh, Turnips ? ” 

" Is it fair to—to speak of a gentleman’s being refused ? ” que¬ 
ried m}^ sister. 

“ Well, what a villagcoise you are, to be sure ! But keep your 
secret, dear; it’s glad tidings of great joy to me to know there 
is one of my sex capable of saying no to any matrimonial offer.’ 

“ A most eligible offer,” added Sevan. 

“ And a gay dragoon to boot,” exclaimed his wife. 

“ Does Trixy show good cause? ” 

“ Nellie here considers it sufficient.” 

“ If she endorses the refusal it must be a case of the heart. 
Trix)" is spooney on another. Am I right? ” 

“Quite right, Miss Wriothesly.” 

“ Then Trixy is right, Nellie is right, and the dragoon was 
wrong to have popped. Now, Nell, fling on that village bonnet 
and that country-town cloak, and come with vie, my pretty maid.” 

“ I’d have you to know,” retorted my sister tartly, “ that I get 
all my garments at Mrs. Manning’s, of Grafton Street, Dublin, 
and that she is modiste to the lady-lieutenant.” 

While Nellie was putting on her things, and Mrs. Sevan see¬ 
ing oft her liege lord, the heiress suddenly confronted me with— 
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“ You’re a pretty fellow, Turnips! ” 

I did not understand her. 

“ With your brogue, and your blarney and bothering ways, 
why don’t you go back to Ireland and make it up with Strawbei- 
ries-and-Cream ? ” 

“ I have no falling-out with Miss Butler.” 

“ Yes, you have.” 

“ Really, Miss Wriothesly, I—” 

“ The dignified don’t become you, Home-Ruler. Don’t put 
on side. There are verj' few men who laugh as heartily as you, 
whom the haw-haw suits, and you’re not of the elect. Tell me! ” 
aud here she - approached me very closely, fixing her eyes on 
mine, “ is there anything between you and Miss Beatrice But¬ 
ler?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ On honor? ” 

“ Upon my honor.” 

“ Has there been ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ Do you imagine that you have caused this man’s rejec¬ 
tion ? ” 

“ I ?” 

“ Yes, j'ou / ” 

“ / had nothing to say to it.” 

Miss Wriotheslj- approached still closer as she asked: 

“ Is Miss Butler—” she suddenly stopped, and, turning on her 
heel, muttered: 

“ Les femmes ont toujours quelque arri^re pensee.” 

What a strange idea this girl had taken up, that I—pshaw! 
this was too ridiculous. No, Trix}' was spooney on George 
Wynne Harvey. He was a gentleman, anyhow, and one of the 
greatest swells in the county. If he were but ten j'ears 3^ounger 
there could be no possible objection to him, especially as he was 
heir to an earldom. What a superb countess Tri.xj^ would 
make ! 

“ Now we are all read}'. Come, Turnips!” exclaimed Miss 
Wriothesly. 

“ I shall have the honor of escorting you to your carriage.” 

“ To South Kensington Museum, you mean.” 

“ You must excuse me.” 

“ I never excuse an idle man.” 

“ I happen to be a busy one to-day.*’ 

“ Busv?” 
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“ 1 have letters to write.” 

“ Of course you have : one to your steward to look after the 
cows and the sheep and the pigs—ten lines; one to your groom 
to see that your hunter doesn’t eat his head off—five lines. One 
to your chum, whoever he may be, to say that you have met one 
of the queerest girls in the world—fifty lines. That’s about the 
backbone of your business, unless you intend to congratulate Miss 
Strawberries-and-Crearn on her pluck.” 

“ I can’t see much pluck in a girl refusing an idiotic dra¬ 
goon.” 

We were descending the staircase. 

“' Oh ! beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 

It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on.’ ” 

“Where will you find that passage. Turnips ?” laughed the 
heiress. 

I felt very pleased in being able to name Othello. 

“ Do you know what Rochefoucauld says ? Of course you 
don’t. I’ll tell you : ‘ La jalousie est le plus grand de tons les 
maux, et celui que fait le moins de piti 6 aux personnes qui le cau- 
sent.’ ” 

“ I don’t believe in jealousy,” cried my sister. 

“ Not yet, ma petite. What do you think of my blood chest¬ 
nuts? ” added Miss Wriothesly, turning to me. 

The animals in question, attended by two elegantly-appointed 
grooms, who stood like animated statues at their heads, were su¬ 
perbly matched, and worth, at the very lowest figure, ;^400 apiece. 
The light phaeton- to which they were attached was also a gem 
in its way. 

“ Don’t you think I’ve a pretty strong fist?” said Miss Wrio¬ 
thesly, doubling back her hand and displaying a tiny, blue-veined 
wrist peeping from between her cuff and her glove. 

“ You don’t mean to say thatjyou tooled these bloods? ” I ex¬ 
claimed. 

“ Alone I did it.” 

I suppose there was something in my glance, for she asked me 
in an arch tone : 

“ Do 3'ou admire me now ? ” 

My honest affirmative seemed to afford her a childish plea¬ 
sure. 

“ You’ll come and see me handle the ribbons ? ” 

“ Really—” 
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“Assist Nellie into the back seat. Williams! Henderson! 
you can go home. Now, Turnips, help me up, and then jump in 
beside me ; for these horses, like all well-bred animals, are inclined 
to be saucy.” 

Wh3" should I refuse an offer that half the swells in London 
would have sacrificed anj' and every engagement for ? I had no 
engagement. In fact, I had nothing whatever to do but to stroll 
about the streets, gazing into the shop-windows; and yet a 
strange spirit of perverseness held me fast. 

“ Why won’t you come, Joe? ” asked my sister. 

“ The man who hesitates is lost,” cried Miss Wriothesly. 
“ Nellie, come round to me. Williams ! Henderson ! you’ll take 
your seats behind. Now, then ! ” and without so much as deign¬ 
ing to bestow a further glance upon me, the heiress seized the 
reins, and, giving them a gentle shake, was almost out of sight 
ere I could return my' lifted hat to my head. 

“ What a jackass ! ” 1 muttered. 

“ Troth, ye may well say that, Masther Joe,” exclaimed Billy 
Brierly, who had unnoticed witnessed the whole scene. “ Musha, 
but yer in a quare humor to-day, sir. Av they swore it on the 
buke, I wudn’t believe ye’d let a sate behind sich bastes go beggin’, 
an’ beside sich a darlint av a leddy who’s achin’ wud love for ye, 
an’—” 

“ Billy, be ready to start in the morning,” I interrupted. 

“ For where, sir ? ” 

“ Liverpool.” 

A look of incredulity appeared in my follower’s face. 

“ Is it in airnest ye are, Masther Joe?” 

“ We’ll do the morning train from St. Pancras.” 

“ Are ye still thinkin' av goin’ to Mexy'co, Masther Joe ? ” 

“ Why', of course I am.” 

“An’ av lavin’ yer chances?’ 

“ What chances, Billy ? ” 

“ The Bank av Erigland, no less.” 

Billy’s face wore such a melancholy expression that I burst 
into a fit of laughter. 

“ Troth, it’s no laffin’ matther, Masther Joe. It makes me 
heart ache for to think of yer bein’ so onray'sonable. Arrah! 
what’s come over him at all, at all? ” I heard him growl as I as¬ 
cended the steps. “An’ whips o’ money, an’ an illigant y'oung 
faymale reddy for th’ axin’—aye, or wudout it. Begor, av he 
only stayed he’d be saved that thrubble. She’s reddy to lep at 
his biddin’.” 
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I encountered Mrs. Bevan in the hall. 

“You here, Joe?” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, Mrs. Bevan.” 

“ Have the girls—has Miss Wriothesly left you in the lurch?” 

“ 1 have left myself in the lurch.” 

“You don’t—mean—to—say—that you refused to go ! ” 

“ 1 do ” ; and I laughed. 

“ That you refused the box-seat ? I heard her arrange the 
programme with Nellie.” 

“ Such is the ungallant fact.” 

Mrs. Bevan stared at me for a second. 

“Joe,” she said, “you are the biggest fool I ever heard of. 
Do you know what you are doing? ” 

I laughed. 

“ Pshaw ! Step in here a moment.” 

1 followed her into Mr. Bevan’s sanctum. 

“ Sit down.” 

She seated herself opposite me. 

“ Joe, if you play your cards properly you will win a very 
high stake. You will win ;£'500,000, with a very charming girl. 
Don’t interrupt me, please. She is struck with you. We cannot 
account for these things, but such is the fact. I know it. Nellie 
knows it. She is a girl who will marry the man of her own 
choosing. She refused the Marquis of Pombuly not a month 
ago—a young and handsome Guardsman—and her father lives, 
moves, and has his being in her. Now, Joe, don’t be a fool and 
lose this chance, this certainty^. You’ve done a very stupid thing 
just now, so make up for it in the best way you can. I’ll propose 
an expedition for to-morrow.” 

“ 1 have proposed one, Mrs. Bevan.” 

“ That’s good. The Crystal Palace?” 

“ Liverpool. I’m off in the morning.” 

“Are you mad? You shall not go to-morrow. T say this, 
and 1 will be obeyed.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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OLD ZAOATEOAS. 


BY K.MIBY PIERCB. 


Tlie food of the poor in Mexico is divided 
between frijoUt or black beans, and tortilla*, a 
cake made of corn, an invention of Aztec days. 
W'e are not attempting a Jlexlcan cookery 
book, but consider our readers should be ini¬ 
tiated into the mysterious production of this 
popular dish, wliich greets the stranger upon 
the Mexican threshold, and will probablj’ be 
the hist feature of his farewell dinner, while it 
wiil always remain the most prominent among 
his recollections of this land. The corn is first 
soaked in weak lye, to dissolve the outer husk, 
then ground upon a stone called a inetate. 
Kneeling upon the ground, one Mexican wo¬ 
man patiently rubs the corn upon the mfitate, 
with a round stone about two feet long, shaped 
like a rolling-pin. The fine paste to which 
her labor reduces it, fiUls into a stone bowl of 
ancient appearance. It is then seized upon by 
another woman, who takes a proper portion 
between her smidl brown hands and dextrously 
slaps it into cakes, the size of a breakfast plate; 
and having the look of a comfortable Ameri¬ 
can buckwheat. This she lays upon the ad¬ 
joining griddle. Undoubtedly this method of 
manufacture dates back to Scriptural days, 
when the Prophet spoke of two women grind¬ 
ing at the mill, and it will certainly continue 
on, so long ns Indian blood flows in Mexican 
veins. 

The most familiar scene in Mexico is tortilla 
making. Before the door of every hut it is the 
ever-present picture, with filth, flowing hair, 
and almo.st nakedness as a background. The 
cakes are dry and tasteless without the added 
savor of salt; at best,tough, buck-skin victuals. 
But the tortilla is the Mexican staff of life, 
upon which the nation leans with loving de¬ 
pendence. An Indian will accomplish a week’s 
journey across the country, bearing a load of 
one hundred and fifty pounds upon his back, 
with no personal comforts e.xcept his ragged 
zerapah for a bed, and forty-two tortillas, 
counted out with precision, as he always de¬ 
nies his shrunken stomach more than two 
cakes per meal. 

Ills zerapah and sombrero cover the chief 
features of a Aiexican’s wardrobe. The former 
is a blanket or scarf, between two and three 
yards in length, and a yard and a half wide, 
made of wool, hand-woven, and usually of 
beautifully blended colors. Some have a slit 
cut in the center, through which the head is 
thrust but the more usual fa.shion, is to throw 
it artistically about the shoulder like the folds 
of a Homan toga. These zerapahs vary in 
price from $2 up to |700; and we hear of one 
manufactured for tlie ill-fated Maximilian cost¬ 
ing 81,800. They are woven firmly, and the 
test of value is to iiour several gallons of 
water upon the surface, holding it by the four 
corners. The well-made article holds water 
every time. The sombrero is the pride of a 
.Mexican’s heart, and he will make any sacri¬ 
fice to procure it. It is usually made of heavy- 
felt, with about ten inches breadth of brim, 
banded and embroidered with gold or silver 
lace, and adorned with huge cord and tassel of 
the same gaudy texture. One will weigh sev¬ 
eral pounds, and the great thickne.s.s makes 
amends for the burden of weight in being a 


sure protection against the fierceness of a 
tropical heat—or danger of sunstroke. They 
are extremely dear in price. The poorest la¬ 
borer will hoard his hard-pennies, and indulge 
in a $2.’) hat. The price of head-gear, is equal¬ 
ized in a measure by the fact that “ loves of 
lionnets ” are not found in ^lexico. The wo¬ 
men still cling to the custom that comes 
through their Moorish ancestry, of veiling their 
faces. The married folks adopt the national 
rihoza. This is a scarf, usually blue in color, 
about a yard in width and three yards long, 
terminating in a wide fringe. Witliin its pro¬ 
tecting folds they envelop their ample forms. 
In itself it is graceful and convenient, but has 
the disadvantage of being the greatest cloak 
for all untidiness, uncombed hair and ragged¬ 
ness, that was ever invented. Even in the bet¬ 
ter classes it occasions indolence in the toilet, 
but among the common people, when the 
rilxjza drops off we see what they would be 
without it. The Senoritas wear the becoming 
mantilla of soft lace, whose folds heighten the 
dark-eyed beauty which its original intention 
was to hide. Fashion has not laid its iron 
hand upon Mexican womanhood, and her 
peace is not yet destroyed by the four changes 
in bonnets which our four seasons and inexor¬ 
able custom demands. We watched the in¬ 
coming of the Centrid Railroad at Zacatecas, 
heard the first triumphant snort of the locomo¬ 
tive, and saw the wondering crowd of people 
gather. Nowhere in the world could be 
found a more picturesque multitude. The 
mountain-side was absolutely covered with a 
surging mass of color. The high altitude re¬ 
quires protection, and the Indian taste revels 
in bright hues. The view is a succession of 
silhouettes outlined against tlie sky-, Egyptian 
in form, Italian in color. It would prove a 
water-colorist’s delight. 

Away up on the highest peak, overlooking 
the city, rises a crested embattlement of ragged 
rock, over three hundred feet in height, its 
mottled color suggestive of the mildew of cen¬ 
turies. 

At its feet nestles the beautiful little chapel 
of Santa Guadalupe, and its summit is crowned 
by the never-absent cross, which in Mexico 
throws its shadows from mountjiin heights and 
lifts itself in every valley. This point is called 
La Bufa, and is the most distinctive feature of 
the city. From its summit the finest view is 
obtained and, wliatever direction one chooses 
the culminating cross watches his wandering 
feet. The neighboring cliapel was formerly 
a convent, and during tlie old regime of church 
power, was the Mecca of expiation to the peni¬ 
tential pilgrims who frequently journeyed 
here, upon their knees, from the altar of the 
cathedral below, a distance of over a mile, 
leaving their stony jiathway marked with 
blood. 

In the past, marriage among the masses was 
almost unknown on account of the exorbitant 
price demanded by the priesthood, for the 
marriage rite. The monks of this historic 
convent upon the Bufa, were more moderate 
in their charges than the priests down in the 
city. The poor naturally went for economy’s 
sake to be married up on the mountain, rather 
than the parish church. The fee was small, 
still even here tliere was a fee. If the con¬ 
tracting parties had no reale* they pawned 
their little donkeys to tlie thrifty monks. This 
sacristy became a novel iiawnshop. The 
donkeys were bulky on deposit and somewhat 
expensive. The honest monks, with specula¬ 
tion in their souls, put them to service in car¬ 
rying water to Zacatecas, from a spring near 
the chapel. Being the only good water there, 
it readily sold for a fair price. The beasts 
not reclaimed, and multiplying, thus estab¬ 
lished a lucrative trade, with charity for its 
basis, and'temperance its object. 'With the 
fall of the church party this sacred pawnshop 
was abolished, and the donkeys vanished with 
the monks. 

What must have been the cloud of supersti¬ 
tion that shadowed these people in the past, 
when, to-day, as the Bishop drives through the 
streets in his carriage, all drop upon their 
knees, and remain prostrate until the holy ec¬ 
clesiastic has passed by! No Catholic pre¬ 
sumes to enter his presence without kneeling 
to kiss his hand, and all speak his name with 
bated breath. Not so, your correspondent. 
With the ever present desire of American 
Women U) “venture where angels fear to 
tread,” we enjoyed the novelty of an interview 
with this wonderful man, who is venerated in 
his own State more than the Holy Father in 
Rome, and, like kings in the good old times, 
can do no wrong. Although we did not bend 
the knee, breathe the vow, nor kiss the holy 
hand, we spent a delightful halMiour. He re¬ 
ceived us informally, sat down with us at the 


foot of his own throne, chatted pleasantly of 
our Northern home, corrected our bad Span¬ 
ish, and showed us some fine paintings. All the 
surroundings told the story that comfort, which 
is unknown among the profane of Mexico, 
fills the atmosphere of her “Bishops and other 
clergy.” He was portly and good-natured, al¬ 
though his jaw had a firm, set look that sug¬ 
gested the ease with which he would sign an 
execution for the burning of a large army of 
heretics. We came away bearing his photo¬ 
graph, autograph, and blessing. What more 
could we desire V 

Almost every day in Zacatecas, at this sea¬ 
son, was a church feast. The people were in 
holiday garb, attending mass in the morning, 
and the bull ring and cock.flghts in the after¬ 
noon. This, interspersed with gambling, is the 
Mexican e.xpression of religious fervor. The 
great resort during holiday season is to the 
village of Guadalupe, which lies at the foot of 
the valley, about two miles away, and is like a 
pendant to the city of Zacatecas. It Is reached 
by a unique line of street railway, whose grade 
is so steep that upon the downward journey 
no motive power is needed. The line termin¬ 
ates in the midst of the city market, and the 
markets of Mexico are unequaled in quaint¬ 
ness the broad world over. The multitude are 
engaged in every variety of barter, from iiot- 
tortillas, to halo-headed saints, and holy 
"Virgins. There is a sea of color from the 
bright zerapahs that enfold them. Some have 
no pantaloons; others, to make up the general 
average, and their neighbor’s deficiencies, re¬ 
joice in two pairs. Some gowns are entirely 
composed of rags, clinging together by the at¬ 
traction of cohesion; others with only a few 
holes for ventilation. The car quickly fills, 
the brakeman toots his horn, to warn the mul¬ 
titude from the track, and we go spinning 
down to Guadalupe without motive power. 
Looking straight out upon the glistening rails, 
down which we whiz, the sensation is exhila¬ 
rating. 

The little village at our journey’s end is 
noted principally for its fine old cathedral, the 
richest in the region. Formerly, here was the 
largest convent in the State, but now the vast 
building has been changed into a Hoepieio, or 
industrial school, for orphan boys and girls; 
where they are taught tlie mechanic arts, 
and various useful branches of education. 
Space does not allow me to go into detail re¬ 
garding tills institution, which struck me as 
being one of the very best of the many 1 have 
visited. It was a surprise to find such advance¬ 
ment of method, such broad scope, such per¬ 
fect management, in a country so far behind 
our own in many ways. The pupils are taught 
printing, telegraphy, music, and a variety of 
trades; from weaving ribozasto moulding niac- 
caroni. We bore away a bright zerapah as a 
souvenir, and shall not soon forget the happy 
faces of these children, whose glad shouts re¬ 
sound through cell and cloister, once too sa¬ 
cred for aught but the tread of the patient 
nun, or selfish friar. The streets afforded an 
infinite fund of entertainment. Gay bootiis on 
either hand, offering every variety of fruit and 
sweet, from the plebeian peanut up to the 
gaily-painted sugar skulls, which mummy-like 
old women vended, smiling a wheedling smile, 
and crying, “Skulls, Nitui, Skulls.” We are 
all Ninas, (little girls) under eighty years of 
age, in Mexico. All are happy, eating and 
drinking. In every booth is a game of chance, 
from the whirling roulette-table, to the fa¬ 
miliar and favorite game of monte. It is the 
season when gambling is licensed by tlie State 
and all take part, from banker to beggar. 
Every face is wrajiped in interest. Intense 
quiet reigns, long experience has taught these 
lovers of this entliralling vice, that neither 
liigh words nor violence will restore a dollar 
fairly lost. The heaps of silver change ma.s- 
ters, but tlie masters change not a muscle of 
their bronze faces. The rich adds to his store, 
the poor becomes a beggar, hut he makes no 
sign. By such strange- methods these people 
mark their festival days, and thus do honor to 
their patron saints. 

Zarateeas, Mexico. 
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RAMONA.' 

BY ^ELE^' JACKSON. 

(“H. H.”l 
VI. 

BAD Ijcginning did not make a good ending of 
the Senora Moreno’s sheep-shearing thw tear. 


One as superstitiously prejudiced against Koman Cath¬ 
olic rule as she was in favor of it would have found, 
in tlie way things fell out, ample reason for a belief 
that the Seftora was being punished for having let all 
the affairs of her place come to a stand-still, to await 
the coming of an old monk. But the pious Senora, 
looking at the other side of the shield, was filled with 
gratitude that, since all this ill luck was to befall her, 
she had the good Father Salvierderra at her side to give I 
her comfort and counsel- [ 

It was not yet quite noon of the first day, when Felipe 
fainted and fell in the wool; and it was only a little 
past noon of the third, when Juan Canito, who, not 
without some secret exultation, had taken Senor Fe¬ 
lipe’s place at the packing, fell from the cross-beam to 
the ground, and broke his right leg—a bad break near 
the knee ; and Juan Canito’s bones were much too old 
for fresh knitting. lie would never again be able to do 
more than hobble about on crutches, dragging along the 
useless leg. It was a cruel blow to the old man. He 
could not be resigned to it. lie lost faith in his saints, 
and privately indulged in blasphemous beratings and ! 
reproaches of them, which would have filled the Senora ■ 
with terror, had she known that such blasphemies were | 
being committed under her roof. 

As many times as T have crossed that plank, in my 
day !” cried Juan; “only the fiends themselves could 
have made me trip ; and there was that whole box of 
candles I paid for with my own money last month, and 
burned to Saint Francis in the chapel for this very 
sheep shearing! He mny sit in the dark, for all me, to 
the end of time 1 He is no saint at all! What are they 
for, if not to keep us from harm when we pray to them ? 
I’ll pray no more. I believe the Americans arc right, 
who laugh at us.” From morning till night, and near¬ 
ly from night till morning, for the leg ached so he slept 
little, poor Juan groaned and gnimbled and swore, and 
swore and grumbled and groanefl. Taking care of him 
was enough, Margarita said, to wear out the patience of 
the Madonna herself. There was no pleasing him, 
whatever you did. and his tongue was never still a min¬ 
ute. For her part, she believed that it must be as he 
said, that the fiends had pushed him off the plank, and 
that the saints had had their reasons for leaving him to 
his fate. A coldness and suspicion gradually grew up 
in the minds of all the servants toward him. His own 
reckless language, combined with 3Iargarita’s reports, 
gave the 8up>erslitious fair ground for believing that 
something had gone mysteriously wrong, and that the 
Devil was in a fair way to get his soul, which was very 
hard for the old man, in addition to all the rest he had 
to bear. The only alleviation he had for his torments 
was in having his fellow-servants, men and women, 
drop in, sit by his pallet, and chat with him, telling him 
all that was going on ; and when by degrees they dropped 
off, coming more and more seldom, and one by one 
leaving off coming altogether, it was the one drop that 
overflowed his cup of misery'; and he turned his face to 
the wall, left off grumbling, and spoke only when he 
must. 

This phase frightened 3Iargarita even more than 
the first Now, she thought, surely the dumb terror and 
remorse of one who belongs to the Devil had seized him, 
and her hands trembled as she went through the need¬ 
ful ministrations for him each day. Three months, at 
least, the doctor, who had come from Ventura to set the 
leg, had said he must lie still in bed and be thus tended. 
“Three months!” sighed Margarita. “If I be not 
dead or gone crazy myself before the end of that be 
come!" 

.The Sefiora was too busy with Felipe to pay attention 
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or to give thought to Juan. Felipe’s fainting had been ■ 
the symptom and beginniDg of a fierce relapse of the 
fever, and he was lying in his bed, tossing and raving in 
delirium, always about the wool. 

“Throw them faster, faster! That’s a good fleece; 
five pounds more ; a round ton in those bales. Juan ! 
Alessandro ! Capitan !—-Jesus ! how this sun burns my 
head!” 

Sevenil times he had called “ Alessandro ” so earnest¬ 
ly that Father Salvierderra adviser! bringing Alessan¬ 
dro into the room, to see if by any chance there 
might have been something in bis mind that he wished 
to say to him. But when Alessandro stood by the bed¬ 
side, Felipe gazed at him vacantly, as he did at all the 
others, still repeating, however, “ Alessandro ! Alessan¬ 
dro !” 

“ 1 think perhaps he wants Alessandro to play on his 
violin,” sobbed out Ramona. “ He was telling me bow 
beauiiftilly Alessandro played, and said he would have 
him up on the veranda in the evening to play to us.” 

“ We might try it,” said Father Salvierderra. “ Have 
you your violin here, Alessandro ?” 

“ Alas I no. Father,” replied Alessandro, I did not 
bring it.” 

“ Perhaps it would do him good if you were to sing, 
then,” said Ramona. “ He was speaking of your voice 
also.” 

“ Oh, try, try I” said the Senora, turning to Ales¬ 
sandro. “ Sing something low and soft.” 

Alessandro walked from the bed to the open window, 
and, after thinking for a moment, began a slow strain 
from one of the masses. 

At the first note, Felipe became suddenly quiet, evi¬ 
dently listening. An expression of pleasure spread over 
his feverish face. He turned his head to one side, put 
his hand under his cheek, and closed his eyes. The 
I three watching him looked at each other in astonish* 

I mcnl. 

“ It i.s a miracle.” said Father Salvierderra. “He 
will sleep.” 

“ It was what he wanted !” whispered Ramona. 

The Sefiora spoke not, but buried her face in the bed¬ 
clothes for a second ; then lifting it, she gazed at Ales¬ 
sandro as if she were praying to a saint. He, too, saw | 
the change in Felipe, and sang lower and lower, till the 
notes sounded as if they came from afar; lower and 
lower, slower ; finally they ceased, as if they died away 
lost in distance. As they ceased, Felipe opened his 
eyes. 

! “ Oh, go on, go on !” the Sefiora implored in a whis¬ 

per shrill with anxiety. “ Do not stop !” 

[ Alessandro repeated the strain, slow, solemn; his 
voice trembled ; the air in the room seemeu su'mng, : 
spile of the open windows; he felt something like | 
terror, as he saw Felipe evidently sinking to sleep by ; 

I reason of the notes of his voice. There had been noth- 
' ing in Alessandro’s healthy outdoor experience to 
enable him to understand such a phenomenon. Felipe 
breathed more and more slowly, softly, regularly ; soon 
he was in a deep sleep. The singing stopped; Felipe 
did not stir, 

“ Can I go ?” whispered Alessandro. 

“No. no!” replied the Sefiora, impatiently. “He 
may wake any minute.” 

Alessandro looked troubled, but bowed his head sub¬ 
missively, and remained standing by the window. 
Father Salvierderra was kneelingon one side of the bed, 
the Sefiora at the other, Ramona at the foot—all pray, 
ing ; the silence was so great that the slight sounds of 
the rosary beads slipping against each other seemed 
loud. In a niche in the wall, at the head of the bed, 
stood a statue of the ^ladonna, on the other side a 
picture of Santa Barbara. Candles were burning before 
each. The long wicks smoldered and died down, 
sputtering, then flared up again as the ends fell into the 
melted wax. The Sefiora's eyes were fixed on the 
Sladonna. The Father’s were closed. Ramona gazed 
at Felipe with tears streaming down her face as she | 
mechanically told her beads. 

“ She is his betrothed, nodoubt,” thought Alessandro, j 
“ The saints will not let him die and Alessandro also 
prayed. But the oppression of the scene was too much 
for him. Laying his hand on the low window-sill, he 
vaulted over it, saying to Ramona, who turned her head 
at the sound, “ I will not go away, Sefiorita. I will be 
close under the window, if he awakes.” 

Once in the open air, he drew a long breath, and 
gazed bewilderedly about him, like one just recovering 
consciousness after a faint. Then he threw himself on 
the ground under the window, and lay looking up into 
the sky. Capitan came up, and with a low whine 
stretched himself out at full length by his side. The 
dog knew as well as any other one of the house that 
danger and anguish were there. 

One hour passed—two, three; still no sound from Fe¬ 
lipe's room. Alessandro rose, and looked in at the 
window. The Father and the Sefiora had not changed 
their attitudes ; their lips were yet moving in prayer. 
But Ramona bad yielded to her fatigue ; slipped from 
her knees into a sitting posture, with her head lean i n 


against the post of the bedsteari, and faiJen asleep. Her 
face was swollen and discolored by weeping, and heavy 
circles under her eyes told how tired she was. For 
three days and nights she had scarcely restcM’l, so con 
slant were the demands on her. Between Felipe's ill¬ 
ness and Juan Can’s, there was not a moment without 
sometidng to be done, or some pe.’*plexing question to 
be settled, and above all, and through all, the terribh* 
sorrow. Ramona was broken down with grief at the 
thought of Felipe’s death. She had never known till she 
saw him l 3 *ing there delirious, and, as she in her ine.x- 
perience thought, dying, how her whole life was en¬ 
twined with bis. But now, at the very thought of 
what it would be to live without him, her heart .‘sick¬ 
ened. “ When he is buried, I will ask FatluT Salvicr- 
(lerra to lake me away. I never can live here alone,” 

I she said to herself, never fora moment perceiving that 
I the Wurd “ alone” was a strange one to have come into 
I her mind in the connection. The lliowght of the 
Senora did not enter into her miaginations of the future 
which so smote her with terror. In the Sefiora’s pres¬ 
ence Ramona alwaj's felt herself alooc*. 

Alessandro stood at the window*, his arms foldeil. 
leaning on the sill, his eyes fixed on Ramona’s face and 
form. To any other than a lover's eyes she had net 
looked beautiful now; but to .Uessandro she looked 
more beautiful than the picture of Santa Barbara oa the 
wall beyond. With a lover’s instinct be knew the 
thoughts which had written such lines on her face in the 
last three days. “ It will kill her if he dies,” be thought. 

“ if these three days have made her look like tliat.” And 
Alessandro threw himself on the ground, his face down. 

He did not know whether it were an hour or a day that 
he had lain there when he heard Father Salvierderra’s 
voice speaking his name. He sprang up, to see the old 
monk standing in the window, tears running down bis 
cheeks. “ God be praised 1” he said ; “ the Senor Felipe 
will get well. A sweat has broken out on his skh>; he 
still sleeps, but when he wakes he will l>e in his right 
mind. The strength of the fever is broken. B-it, Ales¬ 
sandro, we know not how* to spare you. Can you not 
let the men go without you, and remain here ? The 
Senora would like to have you remain in Juan Can’s 
place till he is about. She will give 3 'ou the same Tvages 
he had. Would it not be a good thing for ^’ou, Ales- 
«?aDdro ? You cannot be sure of e*aming so much as that 
for the next three months, can you ?” 

While the Father was speaking, a tumult had been 
going on in Alessandro's breast. He did not know by 
name any of the impulses which were warring there, 
tearing him in twain, as it were, by iheir pulling in (fp- 
posite directions; one saying “^^tay!" and the other 
saying “ Go !” He would not have known what any 
one meant who had said to him, “ It is danger to stij*; 
it is safetj* to fly.” All the same, he felt as if he could 
do neither. 

“ There is another shearing yet, Father,” he beaan, 

“ at the Ortega’s Ranch. I had promised to go to tlieni 
' as soon as I had finished here, and they have been wroth 
enough with us for the delay already. It will not do to 
' break the promise. Father.” 

I Father Salvierderra’s face fell. “ No, my sou. cer¬ 
tainly* not,” he said ; “ but could no one else take your 
place with the band ?” 

Hearing these words, Ramona came to the window, 
and, leaning out, whispered. “Are you talking about 
Alessandro’s staying? Let me coy"e and talk to him. 
He must not go.” And running swifih' through the 
hall, across the veranda, and ilow*: the steps, she .sioou 
by Alessandro’s side in a momOnt. Looking up in his 
face pleadingly, she said, “ We can’t let you go, Ales¬ 
sandro. The Senora will pay wages to some oiLt-r to go 
in your place with the shearers. We want you to .-tny 
here in Juan Can’s place till he is well. Don’t .'‘ay you 
can’t stay ! Felipe may* neeil you to sing again, and 
what would we do then ? Can't you suny ?” 

“ Yes, I can stay, SefioriUi,” answered Alessandro, 
gravely. “ I will stay so long as you need me.” 

“ Oh, thank you, Alessandro!” Ramona cried. * Von 
are good to stay. The Sefiora will see that it is no loss 
to you ;” and she flew back to the house. 

1 “ It is not for the wages, Sefiorita,” iUess.*i[idro began . 

I but Ramona was gone. She did not hear him, and he 
turned away with a sense of humiliation. “I don’t 
want the Sefiorita to think that it was the money* kept 
me,” he said, turning to Father Salvierderra. “ i would 
not leave the band for money; it is to help, bccau.se they 
are in trouble, Father." 

“ Yes, yes, my son. 1 understand that,” replied the 
monk, who had known Alessandro since he was a little 
fellow playing in the corridors of Sjun Lui.^ I Icy, the pet 
of all the Brothers there. “ That is quite right ol you, 
and the Sefiora will not be insensible of it. It is not for 
such things that money can pay. They are indeed in 
great trouble now, and only the two women in the house ; 
and I must soon be going on my way North again.” 

“ Is it sure that Sefior Felipe will get well?” asked 
Alessandro. 

“I think so,” replied Father Salvierderra. “These 
relapses are always worse than the first attack; but ] 
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have never known one to die after he had the natural 
sweat to break from the skin, and got good sleep. I 
doubt not he will be in his bed. though, for many days, 
and there will be much to be seen to. It was an ill 
luck to have Juan Can laid up, too, just at this time. I 
must go and sec him ; I hear he is in most rebellious 
frame of mind, and blasphemes impiously,” 

"That docs he!” said Alessandro. "ITe swears the 
saints gave him over to the fiends to push him off the 
plank, and he'll have none of them from this out! I 
told him to beware, or they mieht bring him to worse 
things yet if be did not mend his speech of them.” 

Sighing deeply as they walked along, the monk said : 

" It is but a sign of the times. Blasphemers are on the 
highway. The people are being corrupted. Keeps 
your fsilljcr the worship in the chapel still, and does a 
priest come often to the village ?” 

‘‘Only twice a year.” replied Alessandro; "and 
sometimes for a funeral, if there is money enough to ; 
pay for the mass. But my father has the chapel open, 
and each Sunday we sing what we know of the mass ; 
and the people arc often there praying.” 

" Ay, ay ! Ever for money !” groaned Father Sal- 
vierderra. not heeding the latter part of the sentence. 
"Ever for money! It is a shame. But that it were 
sure to be held as a trespass, I would go myself to 
Temecula once in three months ; but I may not. The 
priests do not love our order.” 

"Oh. if you could, Fatlier,” exclaimed Alessandro, 

" it would make my father very glad I He speaks often 
to me of the difference he secs between the words of the 
Church now and in the days of ilie Mission. He is very 
sad. Father, and in great fcjr about our village. They 
say the Americans, when they buy the Mexicans’ lands, 
drive the Indians away as if they were dogs : they say 
we have no right to our land.«. Do you think that can 
be so. Father, when we have always lived on them, and 
the owners promised them to us forever ? ’ 

Father Salvicrderra was silent a long time before re¬ 
plying, and Alessandro watched his face anxiou.sly. 
He seemed to be hesitating for words to convey his 
meaning. At last he said t "Got your father any 
noiice, »i any lice since liie Americans look ihe coun¬ 
try—notice to appear before a court, or anything about 
a title to the land ?" 

" Ko, Father.” replied Alessandro. 

" There has to be some such paper, as I understand 
their laws,” continued the monk—" some notice, before 
any steps can be taken to remove Indians from an 
estate. It must be done according to the law, in the 
courts. If you have bad no such notice, you are not in 
danger.” 

"But, Father,” persisted Alessandro, "how could 
there be a law to take away from us the land which the 
Sefior Valdez gave us forever ?” 

" Gave he to you any paper, any writing to show it ?” 
" Xo, no paper ; but it is marked in red lines on the 
map. It was marked off by Jose Ramirez, of Los 
Angeles, when they marked all the boundaries of Senor 
Valdez’s estate. They had many instruments of brass 
and wood to measure with, and a long chain, very 
heavy, which I helped them carry. I myself saw it 
marked on the map. They all slept in my father’s 
house—Senor Valdez, and Ramirez, and the man who 
made the measures. He hired one of our men to carry 
his instruments, and I went to help, for I wished to see 
how it was done ; but I could umlersland nothing, and 
Jose told me a man must study many years to learn the 
way of it. It seemed to me our way, by the stones, was 
much better. But I know' it is all marked on the map, 
for it was with a red line ; and my father understood it, 
and Jose Ramirez and Sefior Valdez l>oth pointed to it 
with their finger, and they said, ‘All this here is your 
land, Pablo, always.’ I do not think my father need 
fear, do you 

" I hojK; not,” replied Father Salvieiderra, cautiously; 
"but since the way tha.t all the lands of the ^fissions 
have been taken away, 1 have small faith in the honesty 
of the Americans. I think ilie}' will take all that they 
can. The Church has suffered terrible loss at their 
hands.” 

" That is what my father says,” replied Alessandro. 
" He says, ‘ Look at San Luis Rey ! Nothing but the 
garden and orchard left, of all their vast lands where 
they used to pasture thirty thousand sheep. If the 
Church and the Fathers could not keep their lands, what 
can we Indians do !’ That is what my father says.” 

" True, true ! ’ said the monk, as he turned into the 
door of the room where Juan Can lay on his narrow 
1 ed, longing yet fearing to see Father Salvierderra’s 
face coming in. "We are all alike helpless in their 
hands, Alessandro. They possess the country, and can 
make what laws they please. We can only say, ‘God’s 
will be done;”* and he crossed himself devoutly, re¬ 
peating the words twice. 

Alessandro did the same, and with a truly devout 
spirit, for he was full of veneration for the Fathers and 
their teachings ; but as he walked on toward the shear¬ 
ing-shed he thought: " Then, again, how can it be God’s 
will that wrong be done ? It cannot be GkKi’s will that 


one man should steal from another all he has. That 
would make God no better than a thief, it looks to me. 
But how did it happen, if it is not God’s will ?” 

It does not need that one be educated, to see the logic 
in Ibis formula. Generations of the oppressed and de¬ 
spoiled, before Alessandro, had grappled with the prob¬ 
lem in one shape or another. 

At the shearing-shed, Alessandro found bis men in 
confusion and ill-humor. The shearing had been over 
and done by ten in tlie morning, and why were they not 
on their way to the Ortega's ? Waiting all day—it was 
now near sunset—with nothing to do, and, still w'orsc. 
with not much of anything to eat, had made them all 
cross ; and no wonder. The economical Juan Can, 
finding that the work would be done by ten, and sup¬ 
posing they would be off before noon, bad ordered only 
two sheep killed for them the day before, and the mut¬ 
ton was all gone, and old Marda, getting her cue from | 
Juan, bad cooked no more frijoles than the family | 
needed themselves; so the poor shearers had indeed had j 
a sorry day of it, in no wise alleviated cither by the re¬ 
ports brought from lime to time that their captain was 
lying on the ground, face down, under Sefior Felipe’s 
window, and must not be spoken to. 

It was not a propitious moment for Alessandro to 
make the announcement of his purpose to leave the 
band; but he made a clean breast of it in few word*:, 
and diplomatically diverted all resentment from him¬ 
self by setting them immediately to voting for a new 
captain to take his place for the remainder of the 
season. 

"Very well!” they said hotly; "captain for this 
year, captain for next, too !” It wasn’t so easy to step 
out and in again of llie captaincy of the shearers ! 

"All right,” said Alessandro; "please yourselves! 

It is all the same to me. But here I am going to 
stay for the present. Father Salvierderra wishes it.” 

"Oh, if the Father wishes it, that is different !" "Ah, 
that alters the case!” "Alessandro is right!” came up 
in confused murmur from the appeased croud. They 
were all good Catholics, every one of the Temecula men, 
and would never think of going against the Father’s 
orders. But when they understood that Alessandro's 
intention was to remain until Juan Canifo'slcg should be 
■well enough for him to go about again, fresh gnimblings 
began. That would not do. It would be all summer. 
Alessandro mu.st be at home for the Saint Juan’s Day 
fPte, in midsummer—no doing anything without 
Alessandro then. What was he thinking of ? Not of 
the midsummer fC'te, that was certain, when be promised 
to stay as long as the Senorita Ramona should need him. 
Alessandro had remembered nothing except the 
Sefiorita’s voice, while she was speaking to him. If he 
had had a hundred engagements for the summer, he 
wonld have forgotten them all. Now that he was re¬ 
minded of the midsummer fOte, it must be confessed he 
was for a moment dismayed at the recollection : for j 
that was a time when, as he well knew, hi.s father could 
not do without his help. Tlierc were sometimes a 
thousand Indians at this fC-lc, and disorderly whites 
look advantage of the ocaision to sell whisky and en¬ 
courage all sorts of license and disturbance. Yes, 
Alessandro’s clear path of duty lay at Temecula when 
that fete came off. That was certain. 

" I will manage to Ik? at home then,” he said. " If I 
am not through here by that time. I will at least come 
for the fete. That you may depend on.” 

The voting for the new captain did not take long. 
There was, in fact, but one man in the band fit for the 
office. That was Fernando, the only old man in the 
band ; all the rest were young men under thirty, nr 
boys. Fernando had been captain for several years, but 
had himself begged, two years ago, that the band would 
elect Alessandro in his place. He wa.« getting old, and , 
he did not like to have to sit up and walk about the 
first half of every night, to see that the shearers were not 
gambling away all their money at cards ; he preferred 
to roll himself up in his blanket at sunset and sleep till 
dawn the nest morning. But just for these few re¬ 
maining weeks he had no objection to taking the office 
again. And Alessandro wjls right, entirely right, in re¬ 
maining ; they ought all to see that, Fernando said ; and 
his word had great weight with the men. 

The Sefiora Moreno, he reminded them, had always 
been a good friend of theire, and had said that so long 
as she had sheep to shear, the Temecula shearers should 
do it; and it would be very ungrateful now if they did 
not do all they could to help her in her need. 

The blankets were rolled up, the saddles collected, the 
ponies caught and driven up to the shed, when Ramona 
and 3Iargarita were seen coming at full speed from the 
house. 

I " Alessandro I Alessandro !” cried Ramona, out of 
breath, " I have only just now heard that the men have 
had no dinner to-day. I am ashamed; but you know 
it would not have happened except for the sickness in 
the house. Everybody thought they were going away 
this morning. Now they must have a good supper 
before they go. It is already cooking. Tell them to 
•wait.” 


Those of the men who understood tlic Spanish lan¬ 
guage, in whicli Ramona spoke, translated it to those who 
did not, and Uierc was a cordial outburst of thanks to the 
Senorita from all lips. All were only too ready to wait 
for the supper. Their haste to begin on the Ortega 
sheep shearing had suddenly faded from their min«ls. 
Only Alc-ssandro hesitated. 

" It is a good six hours’ ride to Ortega’s,” he said 
to the men. " You’ll be late in, if you do not start 
now.” 

" Supper-will be ready in an hour,” said Ramona. 

" Please* let them stay ; one hour can’t make any differ¬ 
ence.” 

Alessandro smiled. "It will take nearer two, 
Senorita, before they arc off,” he said ; " l)ut it shall be 
as you wish, and many lbank<ioyou, Senorita, for think¬ 
ing of it.” 

"Ob, I did not think of it my.sclf.” said Ramona. 

" It was Margarita, here, who came and told me. She 
knew we would be ashamed to have the sliean-rs go 
away hungry. I am afraid they are very liungr\' in¬ 
deed,” she added niefully. " It must be dreadful to go 
a whole day -without anything to eat : they liad their 
breakfast soon after sunrise, did they not ?” 

"Yes, Senorita,” answered Alessandro, "but that is 
not long ; one can do without food very well for one 
da\’. I often do.” 

" Often !” exclaimed Ramona ; "but why should you 
do that ?” Then suddenly bethinking herself, she said 
in her heart. "Oh, what a thoughtless question ! Can 
it be they are so jioor as tliat ?” And to save Ales- 
sjindro from rej»l\*iug, slic .set off on a run for tlie liou.se, 
saying, " Come, come, Margarita, wc must g() ami help 
at the supper.” 

I " Will the Senorita let me help, too,” asked Alessan¬ 
dro, wondering at his own boldness—"if there is any¬ 
thing I can do 

"Oh, no.” she <*ried, "there is not. Yes, there is, 
too. You can help carry the things down to the bootJi ; 
for wc are short of hands now, with Juan (‘an in Ix-d, 
aud Luigo gone to Ventura for the doctor. You and 
some of vour men miirlit carrv all the sunner over. I’ll 
call you when we are ready.” 

The men sat down in a group and wailed contentedly, 
smoking, chatting, aud laughing. Alessan«lro walked 
up and down between the kitchen and the shed. He 
could hear the sounds of rattling di.shes, jingling spoons, 
frying, pouring water. Savory smelis began to be 
wafted out. Evidently old Marda meant to atone for 
the shortcoming of the noon. Juan (’an, in his bed. 
also beard and smelled what wjis going on. "^laythe 
fiends gel me,” he growled, " if that wasteful old hussy 
isn’t getting up a fea.st for those be:isls of Indians ! 
There’s mutton, aud onions, aud peppers slewing, and 
potaloe-s, I'll be bound, and God knows what else, for 
beggars that are only too thankful to get a handful of 
roasted wheat or a bowl of acorn iiorridge at home. 
Well, they’ll have to say they -were well feasted at the 
^loreno’s—that’s one comfort. I wonder if 3Iargarita’il 
think I am worth}’ of tasting that stew! Sun Jose I 
but it smells well 1 Margarita ! ilargarita !” he called 
at the lop of his lungs; but 3Iargarita did not hear. 
She wa.s absorbed in her duties in the kitchen ; and hav¬ 
ing alrea<iy taken Juan at sunilown a bowl of the good 
broth which the doctor had said was the only sort of 
food he must cat for two Tveeks, she had dismissed him 
from her mind for the night. 3Ioreovcr, 3IargariUi was 
absent-minded to-night. She ■was more than half in 
love with the handsome Alessandro, who, when he had 
been on the ranch the year before, had danceil with her, 
and said many alight, pleasant word to her, evenings, 
as a young man may ; and what ailed him now, tliai he 
seemed, -when he saw her, as if she -were no more than a 
transparent shade, through which he stared at the .‘^ky 
behind her, she did not know. Senor Felipe's illness, 
she thought, and the general misery and confusion, had 
perhaps put everything else out of his head ; bi t now 
he was going to stay, and it -n’ould be good fun having 
him there, if only Sefior Felipe got well, which be 
seemed like to do. And as 3Iurgarila flew about, liere, 
there, and every where she cast frequent glances at the 
bill, straight figure pacing up and down in the dusk out¬ 
side. 

Alessandro did not see her. He did not see anything. 
He was looking off at the sunset, and listening. 
Ramona had said, " I will call you when we are ready.” 
But she did not do as she said. She told Margarita to 
call, 

"Run, 3Iargarita,” she said. "All is ready now; 
see if Alessandro is in sight. Call him to come and lake 
the things.” 

So it was ilargarila’s voice, and not Ramona’s, that 
called, "Alessandro ! Alessandro ! the supper is ready.” 

But it was Ibimona who, when Alessandro reached 
the doorway, stood there, holding in her arms a huge 
smokiug platter of the stew which had so roused poor 
Juan Can’s longings ; and it was Ramona who said, as 
she gave it into Alessandro’s hands, " Take care, Ales¬ 
sandro, it is very full. The gravy will run over if you 
are not careful. You are not used to waiting on table 
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and as she said it, she smiled full into Alessandro’s eyes 
—a little Hitting, gentle, friendly smile, which went near 
to making him drop the platter, mutton, gravy, and all, 
then and there, at her feet. 

The men ale fast and greedily, and it was not, after 
all, much more than an hour when, full fed and happy, 
they were mounting their horses to set off. At the last 
moment Alessandro drew one of them aside. *' Jose,” 
he said, “whose horse is the fastest, yours or An¬ 
tonio’s ?” 

“ Mine,” promptly replied Jose. “ .Mine, a great 
deal. I will run tVntonio any day he likes.” 

Ale.«sjindr() knew this as well before a^^king a.s after. 
But Alessandro was learning a great many tilings in these | 
day.s, among other things a little diplomacy. He wanted 
a man to ride at the swiftest to Temecula and liack. He 
knew that Jose s pony could go like the wind. He also 
knew that there wjis a perpetual feud of rivalry between 
him and Antonio in matter of tleetnessof their respect¬ 
ive ponies. So. having clHHen Jose for bis messenger, 
he went thus to work to make sure that he would urge 
his horse to its utmost speed. 

Whisptjring in Jo.se’s ear a few words, he said, “ Will 
you go ? 1 will pay you for the time, all you could 
earn at the shearing.” 

“I will go,” .said Jose, elated. “You will see me 
hack to-morrow by sundown.” 

“ X(*t earlier?” asked Alessandro. “I thought by 
noon.” 

“ Weil, by noon be it, then,” said Jose. “ The horse 
can do it.” 

“ Have great care I” said Alessandro. 

“Thai will I,” replie<l Jose, and, giving his horse’s 
sides a sharp punch with his knees, set off at full 
galltip we.stward. 

“ I have sent Jose with a message to Temecula,” said 
Alessandro, walking up to Fernando. “He will be 
back here tomorrow noon, and join you at the Ortega’s 
the no.vt morning.” 

“ Back here by noon to-morrow r’e.xclaimed Fernando. 
“ Xol unless he kills his horse 1” 

“That was what he .said,” replied Alessandro, non¬ 
chalantly. 

“Easy enough, loo cried Antonio, riding up on his 
little dun marc. “ I’d go in less time than that, on 
this mare. Jose’s is no matc-h for her, and never was. 
Why did you not send me, AIe.s.sandro ?” 

“ Is your liorse really fa-^ter than Jose’s ?” said Ales¬ 
sandro. “Then I wish I had sent you. I’ll send you 
next tiuu-.” 
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SAN CARLOS DE MONTEREY. 


When I awoke a rush of sunlight flooded 
my room, and through the open window 
there came a chorus of melody from a thou¬ 
sand small brown throats. It is a quaint little 
room with the oddestold furniture, and frames 


a charming picture of sea and shore. I never 
tire of the beach. The tawny sand below 
the high-water mark is in direct contrast to 
the gleaming white above. No blue was ever 
deeper than the sleeping bay, except, per- 
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haps, the unflecked depths of this early morn¬ 
ing sky. On the hills the dark pines define 
themselves against the first sunlight, and far 
at sea a white sail gives back the answering 
gleam. Scores of white pelicans promenade 
the wet sands. I think of what Maurice de 
Guerin said of them: that they were like a 
bevy of young girls in white dresses. The 
sea-gulls keep at a respectful distance. They, 

too, are in group.s, and evidently seriously 
discussing the work of the new day. 

There is no carpet on my floor, only a nar¬ 
row strip along the bedside, just wide enough 
for one’s feet. Before the old armchair there 
is a rug that may have once belonged to some 
nondescript animal. There is a veritable 
“ chest of drawers,” with a tiny mirror on 

top, framed in curiously wrought silver— 
such a mirror as our great-grandmothers 
managed to arrange their loops and curls by, 
doubtless to their own satisfaction and the 
heartaches of our great-grandfathers. Could 
the dear old ladies have seen their fortunate 
descendants, swaying like so many Zerlinas 
in Fra Diavolo before immense surfaces of 
reflection, where every fold from head to 
heel may be criticised, what realization they 
would have of modern progress! All this 
furniture came from Mexico, except the bed 
which came around the Horn in the days of 
hide droghing, and like the piano in another 
room was a marvel in its time. It is like a 
car of triumph in the Roman pictures, with 
four heavily carved posts and a canopy on 
top. It is big enough to contain a whole 
family, and dwarfs the room by its size. Its 
histor)’ is that of so much and so many in 
Monterey. It has had to descend from its 
post of honor in being the state bed of a 
proud household, and is now a mere resting 
place for those birds of passage — the sum¬ 
mer tourists. The ])illows are small, square, 
and look, with their red silk pillow-cases 
edged with Spanish lace, for all the world 
like overgrown pin-cushions. This Spanish 
lace is everywhere. It trims the red silk bed- 
quilt and the white cover of the table, which 
looks like a little altar, with its two old silver 
candlesticks and its quaint vase filled with 
wild flowers. There is the same lace on the 


window curtains, on the three-cornered pin¬ 
cushion, and on the curious tidies that are 
doing the double duty of at once ornament¬ 
ing and covering up all the patches in the 
chairs. Everything around speaks of the 
days that are forever and ever gone for Mon¬ 
terey. 

On the wall is an old picture of the 
daughter of the house, who has often looked 
in that glass at the soft brown eyes, such as 
one still sees in many an adobe. This was 
her room, and there are still legends in the 
little town of the gentle spirit and loving 
heart that wrought with swift fingers the or¬ 
naments about it. We had not then come 
with our restless energ)’, improving every 
pueblo on the coast out of its natural charac¬ 
ter. These simple people went on with their 
calm, pastoral lives, guileless of our passion 
for sudden wealth and all its vulgarizing ten¬ 
dencies. We had not then taught them the 
advantages that come to us from the inven¬ 
tions of this age: the railroad; the telegraph, 
and telephone, that would be blessings were 
they within the reach of the masses; the 
stock dealing, that has made us a State of 
gamblers, with a contempt for slow industry 
and patient toil, that has set before the eyes 
of our youth as an ideal the successful swin¬ 
dler, driving his fast horses and leading his 
fast life. These are the teachings we have 
given these people in exchange for their 
mortgages. We sneer at their simplicity, 
but never fail to take advantage of it; at 
their adobes, with their peculiar fitness for the 
climate, as if they were the homes of savages, 
and we replace them by redwood structures, 
possessing no quality worthy of the builder’s 
art. 

Was there ever a morning that did not rise 
daintily at Monterey? Was there ever a 
sunrise when the long shafts of light did not 
strike athwart the pine tops, and enter in 
trembling reaches the canon filled with the 
shadows of the dawn? No wonder those ad¬ 
venturous old navigators, weary with endless 
wastes of unknown seas, hailed the old bay 
as the haven of peace. No wonder they 
have left us in Spanish, French and English, 
their vivid impressions of its quaint and 
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beautiful surroundings. I have stretched 
my neck until it aches, out of the little win¬ 
dow to catch long looks at. the curving blue 
sweep fringed with white silver that reaches 
around the beach for forty miles. I am 
nearly hoarse, calling across to my friend’s 
room the discoveries I make every minute. 

I show her exactly where La Perouse lay, 
where Vancouver anchored, and where Dana 
stood by the boat’s bow, not daring to run 
up to the queer old town, because of his 
surly captain’s tyranny. She is astonished at 
my accuracy, and well she may be. I am a 
good deal astonished at it myself. What 
kind of a historian would he be, however, 
who would haggle about a few yards of space, 
or an exact hour of time? The secret of his 
success lies in making us see plainly the 
scenes he depicts, and the events of the age. 
And have I not made her see those hardy 
old pioneers when she rises at the dawn to 
track their footsteps? 

With my landlady, I have no such power. 
She is as deaf as an adder, and blind as a 
bat to my endeavors to rouse her enthusiasm 
for the past. In vain I cull carefully over 
my best Spanish sentences, and talk to her 
of the old voyagers. She answers in a mel¬ 
ancholy manner that she is a woman, and 
women did not know so much when she was 
young; and that she has the rheumatism. 
Alas! for fame and name, she has been bom 
and her grandmother before her at Monte¬ 
rey, and she has never heard of Cabrillo. 
She does not know that he was buried on an 
island near Santa Barbara, or that such men 
as La Perouse or Vancouver ever existed. 
Her ignorance is hopeless, helpless, unpar¬ 
donable. What right has any human being 
to know no more of the history of her coun¬ 
try than a mole? This woman might as well 
have lived in the time of the old Greeks, 
when a good wife would not be guilty of the 
indecorum of entering her own front door, 
and thought it criminal to eat at the table 
with her husband. 

How much nearer we come to people 
when we speak—be it ever so poorly—their 
language! In this way, I have struck an 
answering chord from my landlady. Her 


faded face lights up at my mistakes. She 
does not laugh, but kindly corrects them. 
Her usual cold and dignified expression van¬ 
ishes when I seriously announce; 

“ No tengo poquita verguenza hablar mat 
elEspanol.” (“I am not in the least ashamed 
to speak bad Spanish.”) 

Most kindly she lays her hand on my 
shoulder with the encouraging observation, 

“ Bueno, es el camino. Toda lo que es nee 
esario es la practica.” (“ Good, that is the 
way. All that is necessary is practice.”) 

Just now she called to me to come down 
stairs, and when I went into the kitchen she 
was making us chocolate. The fire-place— 
a kind of range—is builtof brick, with hereand 
there holes on top, on one of which was sim¬ 
mering an earthen jar, nearly full. She had 
a long \yooden stick, with a carved wheel at 
one end, and holding this in both hands, she 
whirled it violently around at the bottom of 
the jar, rapidly beating the brown fluid into 
a foam. Then she took a towel, and dusted 
off the heavy table, on which, though there 
was no cover, neither was there a speck. 
Then going to an old fashioned cupboard, 
she took out cups that were long, like mugs, 
with small shallow saucers that might answer 
for plates, and filled them to the brim with 
the foaming beverage. Fresh rolls with a 
coating of sugar on top were placed for each. 
The chocolate was delicious, and as I ate my 
roll and drank it, I softened to the old lady 
on the score of the early navigators. I thought 
on the contrary, what an “interior” her 
kitchen would make, with its dark old rafters, 
its shining utensils on the walls, its strings of 
red peppers and onions, its camo seco, its 
red tiled floor, and the light streaming in 
over the threshold. Why should our artists 
scour the world for subjects when thus they 
lie at our doors ? What old Flemish picture 
could hold anything quainter than my land¬ 
lady herself, with her scrupulously neat attire, 
in these her quaint surroundings? Her face 
is a network of wrinkles, but there is a cer¬ 
tain softness in it; her hair is almost as white 
as the snowy cap that crowns it. Her eyes 
are deep, large, and must have once been 
beautiful—but where are the dark eyes of 
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the genuine Californian that are not beauti¬ 
ful? Her hands are small and look waxen. 
She has never done any harder work than 
make lace with them, until in her old age 
when she is a grandmother. This she told 
us, and much more, as she moved about put¬ 
ting away the early breakfast things with that 
peculiar grace that is born with her people, 
and only acquired by ours after generations 
of culture. 

It is but a few steps from the door on the 
curious old pavement, along the narrow strip 
of stone sidewalk, out into the village street. 
All are early risers here, and the shutters, 
with their round holes like eyes, are already 
down. The doors are ajar, and you can see 
the women patting, with their small brown 
hands, the tortillas for the family breakfast. 
Children, in every variety of costume, and 
some with no costumes at all, gambol on the 
thresholds. Their heads and feet are bare, 
and they arp as free and happy as their 
brown neighbors, that swirl over their heads 
in and out amongst the old tiles and under 
the eaves. The air is wonderfully still. 
From the old wharf one looks on a tranquil 
scene. There is not a breath to stir the 
pines on the hills, nor a ripple on the sea. 
The broad bay does not rouse itself all sum¬ 
mer long. On its white sandy bottom you 
can watch for hours the great flounders mov¬ 
ing slowly about, and the scurrying hither and 
thither of the countless smaller fish, that 
w’ould set an Isaak Walton wild with enthu¬ 
siasm. 

The old Custom House is surrounded by 
crab-baskets and fishing nets, hung out to 
drj’. Its importance has departed with the 
old importance and glory of Monterey. No 
longer its officers strut about full of the bus¬ 
iness of the only maritime port on the coast. 
No signal now flutters from the flagstaff to 
tell the fort on the hill that a foreign war¬ 
ship is in the offing. No answering gun 
wakes the solitudes of the lonely shores. 
Only the ruins of the fort remain, and the 
guns, like the men that manned them, have 
passed forever away. A pair of brown-faced 
fishermen are piling nets in their boat, which 
lies motionless at the outer pier. Not a 


sound is heard but the sharp voice of the 
proprietress of the bathing houses driving a 
bargain with some new comers. As I look 
across the sleepy old town, every crumbling 
wall, every dilapidated building, tells its 
story of the past. Every red-tiled roof teems 
with histories; every deep-seated window 
may be peopled with shadows. Even the 
odd old pavements seem to reecho still to 
the feet that trod them in the busy long ago. 

Clearer, however, than all other pictures 
against the background of the old, old days, 
stands out the tender and strong outline of 
one sweet woman. No record of the old 
life at the old capitol would be complete with¬ 
out her. There are many memories of many 
a fair Senorita to lend a charm to the annals of 
the pueblo. One hears still from her contem¬ 
poraries stories of the brilliant sallies of the 
talented Dona Augustia, the spirited heroine 
of Dana’s dear old book. But one slender 
maiden, robed in gray, who moved about, a 
ministering angel to all sorrow and distress, 
who taught theTndian children, and was loved 
by them, is the central figure about which 
the legends gather. It is the beautiful Con¬ 
cepcion Arguello, who looked from that ru¬ 
ined window, not across the far sea for the 
lover who would return no more, but to the 
clear heaven where her holy life and lofty 
faith taught her that all real love shall last 
forever. Only a “ tale of woman’s devotion, ” 
but has not such another tale hallowed our 
land from the bleak shores of the North to 
the bayous of the Mississippi? It is not be¬ 
cause of her sweet oval face, nor dark Span¬ 
ish beauty, nor the cruel sorrow that set its 
seal on her young life, that she interests us. 
It is the fidelity, the trust, the nobility of pur¬ 
pose, the self-abnegation, the strong love that 
can lead to renunciation and is only possible 
to the highest nature. Then, too, a poet 
touched her with his magic pencil, and lo 1 
she is framed in our memories forever. In 
the clear and cloudless skies, in the lumin¬ 
ous atmosphere, on the far blue hills, and on 
the calm mysterious sea, we see everywhere 
the sweet, sad face, and long, gray robes of 
the first Californian nun. 

Returning from our morning stroll, we 
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found a pair of horses ready saddled, patiently 
awaiting us. We had laid down in terse 
terms to the stableman the qualities we de¬ 
sired in our steeds. My friend, true to the 
instinct of a little woman, must needs have 
along-legged animal, with what she called 
jilenty of “ go ” in him. The one thing she 
said that she would not tolerate was a Yo- 
semite horse. 

“ A Yosemite horse,” she said, “ is a mild- 
eyed, thin-flanked, s]5indle-legged creature, 
lazy as sin, vicious as a Nevada mule, with 
a hide like a rhinoceros, and an appetite 
like a shark. You wear out your umbrella 
in useless blows on his back to get him to 
turn around before you mount him. A day’s 
e.xperience with him hardens your heart on 
the prevention of cruelty to animals for the 
rest of your life.” 

It must be confessed that neither of the 
animals contemplating the abalone shell bor¬ 
ders in the garden walks looked promising. 
The voluble stable keeper had a list of their 
virtues at his tongue’s end. Mostly, how¬ 
ever, he dwelt on the assertion that they were 
kind, and had been ridden by women. I 
was fastidious as well as my friend, only I 
wanted one with no “go” at all in him. I 
wanted one that would stand stock still in 
the middle of the road, and let me sketch 
an Indian or a ruin or a landscape from his 
back. After a good deal of backing, pull¬ 
ing, and seesawing about we managed to 
mount them, and rode off, followed by the 
gaze of all the idle villagers, whose attentions 
might have been an augury of what was in 
store for us. Leaving the narrow streets, we 
struck into a tvinding, broken road, that leads 
up the hill and over it to the Mission. On 
the brow of this hill we paused, and turned 
to look back at the bay and its surroundings. 
A beautiful scene it was; the broad bay lying 
between Point Pinos and Point Nueva, with 
the white sandy downs reaching to the edge 
of the breakers, and the golden grain fields 
stretching back to the foot-hills, whose sides 
were still clothed with dwarf oaks and pines. 
Here and there white farm houses nestled 
in the bright green of young orchards, and 
far away the smoke of Santa Cruz gathered 


like a cloud against the clear northern sky. 
The dark hull of a fishing boat alone broke 
the distance, with its odd lateen-like sail, and 
its red-shirted fisherman in the stern. Evi¬ 
dently, our steeds had no objections to our 
musings. They blinked their eyes lazily, and 
went off into a musing of their own, while 
we congratulated ourselves on our acquisi¬ 
tions, and agreed that we would wander all 
over the country on them every day during 
our stay. VVe also agreed that no manner 
of travel combines so much freedom and en¬ 
joyment as the saddle. It has none of the 
fatigues of pedestrianism, with all its delights. 
It allows you to strike off into by-paths, and 
to follow the trails where they lead. If you 
are ever such an amateur of an artist, but 
have industry', it will fill your sketch book 
with “bits” of out of-the-way scenery. If 
you are an indefatigable botanist, with a hun¬ 
gry eye for rare plants, it will repay you with 
many a specimen. If you have a passion for 
bees, bugs and butterflies, it will lead you to 
their haunts, and if you are only a lazy lover 
of nature, with never a useful hobby in your 
calendar, it will yet steep -you in the dreamy 
enjoyment of the poet. It takes you from 
the beaten highway into the canons, where 
the fresh flowers bloom, free from the sum¬ 
mer dust; where the laurel branches are re¬ 
flected, and the shy brook-trout dart in and 
out of the shadowy places. You soon learn 
the trails where the red-limbed manzanita, 
with its dark green leaves, leads up the 
mountain side, and the yellow madrone loses 
itself in the chaparral. On your sure-footed 
beast you care nothing for the perils of steep 
craggy paths, or shadow-filled glens. He, 
like yourself, knows the neighbors to be met: 
the wild dove cooing his endless love songs 
to his mate, who in sober garb listens de¬ 
murely, or absorbed in family cares pays 
small heed to them; the saucy linnet coquet¬ 
ting from branch to branch, gadding to her 
heart’s content; the fussy quail, parading her 
maternal cares, and thinking because she has 
a noisy, numerous brood, every other bird 
ought to give way to her; that arrant coward, 
the rabbit, who looks bravely forth upon the 
world from the top of a secure rock, and 
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rushes madly to cover at the merest sound; 
the timid squirrel that flies at your approach, 
and the wary gopher dreading a farmer in 
every footfall, who scampers for his life; and 
there, our short-sighted friend, the owl, with 
his Bohemian tendencies of turning his 
nights into days, descanting philosophy 
through all their long hours to any one who 
will listen to him. 

“There is no solitude in thy dom.nin, 

Save what man makes, when in his selfish breast 

He locks his joys and bars out others’ griefs." 

I .said our steeds seemed to enjoy our nius- 
ings. I was wrong. They enjoyed only their 
own, and had not the slightest idea of follow¬ 
ing any other bent than that of their own 
sweet wills. When we would proceed on¬ 
ward, then the struggle began. Our way lay 
to the old Mission, theirs back to their corral 
and their indolent friends lounging about in 
it. They had made up their minds to pro¬ 
ceed no farther, and for some time it seemed 
they would carr)’ the day. My friend’s long- 
legged beast had the true mustang-disposi¬ 
tion. He shot out his heels like a mule, and 
swept around in a circle as if he had been 
trained in a circus. You may always count 
on a little woman’s holding her own with 
either man or beast Never was there a 
greater mistake than the generally received 
idea that a slight, delicate, frailly-formed wo¬ 
man is consequently pliable or yielding. On 
the contrary, she is the least manageable of 
her sex. She has gained her reputation from 
her fragile appearance, and the fact that she 
rarely blusters and seldom disputes. She is 
like a water-lily, her admirers say, forgetting 
that of all plants the water-lily has the tough¬ 
est, most unyielding root. The small woman 
rarely contradicts, but she invariably governs 
you; it never occurs to her in the most re¬ 
mote manner that you are to have your way, 
and be you strong as Samson and obstinate 
as Merlin, she will end in your comiilete sub¬ 
jugation. 

The long-legged mustang had counted 
without his hostess this time. With a look 
of determination on her face she settled her¬ 
self back in her Spanish saddle and gave him 
his head. He pranced about in a fearful 


and wonderful manner. Meanwhile, my 
brute stood out of his way, stolidly looking 
on, and scornfully refusing to budge an inch. 
Evidently, he enjoyed the spectacle, and in 
some dumb manner manifested his delight, 
for the other beast went into greater gyrations 
whenever he came near us. After he had 
exhausted his circling maneuvers he stood 
stock still in the road. His rider then struck 
him sharply with her whip, whereupon he 
started off in a mad gallop, she shouting back 
that she would take the nonsense out of him. 
Then I essayed to follow her, but all in vain. 
For a time my animal confined himself to 
l)assive resistance, and then he too took to a 
gratuitous exhibition of his circus talent. I 
knew ver)' well he intended to throw me, and 
having once met a terrible accident that 
made any riding a risk for me, I was deter¬ 
mined it should be in the chapparral, where 
the fall would be less dangerous than on the 
hard road. To get him into the chapparral 
was the question. He had not been a spec¬ 
tator of his friend’s antics for nothing; he 
now improved on them on his own account. 
He would have made a fortune in a sawdust 
ring, and it seems odd that the talent of the 
mustang in this direction should have been 
so long overlooked. For over an hour he 
went through his various evolutions. At last 
my friend rode back on her thoroughly sub¬ 
dued animal, and brought me a sharp, point¬ 
ed stick, which the Mexicans always use on 
their mustangs. At the first touch he com¬ 
prehended the situation, stopped his rearing 
and bucking, and before five minutes _we 
were calmly trotting along the road toward 
the Mission. 

The Mission of Carmel or San Carlos is 
beautifully situated at the head ot Carmelo 
Bay. It was the leading mission of the 
coast, and is the last resting place of el padre 
Junipero Serra the true Pilgrim Father of 
California. Here sleep, too, the other pil¬ 
grims who came with him—that band of he- 
roe.s, who, for neither lust of gold nor power, 
but with the single heroism of aiding and 
civilizing a savage and unknown race, exiled 
themselves from all that men hold dear. 
They were scholars and thinkers, and chose 
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wisely their sites and builded their missions 
well. It is a question, if, in the world’s his¬ 
tory, any scheme was ever before or since 
devised so complete, far-reaching, and with 
so much promise of success as theirs, for the 
conversion and civilization of the Califor¬ 
nian Indians. 

At that time, seven years before the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence, our coast was only 
vaguely known to the Spanish galleons in their 
voyages from Mexico to Manilla. There 
were hints of a great inland sea that reached 
jterhaps to the Great Lakes and the St. Law¬ 
rence, and it was these hints that led Cook 
and Perouse to voyage so far north, and Van¬ 
couver to explore Puget Sound. How hard 
it seems for us to realize in this age of steam 
and speed that only a little more than a hun¬ 
dred years ago this continent should have 
been almost an unknown land. Yet, when 
the sturdy colonists were drilling their raw 
militia, and getting ready for the desperate 
struggle that meant either the liberty they 
have left to us or a rebel’s death to most of 
them if defeat came, the gray Franciscan friars 
were drilling their savage recruits .for another 
kind of victor)’—a victory’ that came to them, 
too, none the less earned, none the less toiled 
for by hope and endeavor and earnest faith. 
At that time, when our vast prairies were 
yet untrod save by wild and savage tribes, 
when the cities that have sprung up on them 
almost like mushrooms in the night were as 
yet undreamed of, when our great lakes knew 
no other craft save the long canoe of the In¬ 
dian, these pious men were warranted in be¬ 
lieving that here they held the proper field 
for experimenting in the change of a race 
from a savage to a civilized life. Their plans 
were well laid, their ideas were sublime. 
Even in the ruins that remain we trace their 
far-reaching purpose. Their intention was 
only to benefit the Indians. They did not 
mean to hand over Alta California, when 
by the Indians’ aid they had rescued it from 
a s.ivage condition, to Mexican settlers or any 
other white colonists. Perhaps such men 
are the only settlers who ever came to a new 
country from purely disinterested motives. 
There is another type of pioneer who, unfor¬ 
tunately for the ]ieace of our new territories. 


is always to be found remote from civilization 
He is a man to whom all law and order is 
irksome. The natives, in his eyes, are simply 
a different kind of game. Rude, unlettered, 
with none of the restraints of society, and lit¬ 
tle more training than the red man he de- 
sjiises, he sows the seed of violence, from 
which is reaped such fearful results on every 
frontier. To such a man real missionaries 
are enigmas; and well they may be, for he 
can no more comprehend a high self-sacrifice 
than he can comprehend the teachings of the 
great humanitarians of all ages. Yet, be¬ 
cause he cannot understand, he reviles them. 
Their lives of self-denial, high sense of jus¬ 
tice, and straight walking in the narrow paths 
of rectitude, are all reproaches to his selfish¬ 
ness, self-indulgence, and brutality. IVe are 
wonderfully apt, as the Greeks used to say, 
to measure other people’s corn by our own 
bushels; and when you hear a man sneering 
at all high life of other men, you may be sure 
it is because he is conscious of the lowness 
of his own. 

For a time the work of the missions pro¬ 
gressed with wonderful success. The sav¬ 
ages soon saw that only their benefit was 
studied. They were not tamed in a day, 
however, nor until some of the faithful friars 
paid with their lives for their charity; but in 
course of time it seemed as if in this fair 
land the Indian was to have a chance to work 
out his destiny. The old royageurs give us 
interesting pictures of the pastoral life and 
Arcadian simplicity of the missions. How 
often, far away, when I read of them, did I 
long to visit their sites! And here I am at 
San Carlos, and what do I see? A pictur¬ 
esque mass of ruins, with wild birds flitting 
in and out through its arches, a heap of rub¬ 
bish under my feet, which truly are standing 
on holyground. It seemsto mebutyesterday, 
yet I know it is years and years ago, since 
the night I first read of Carmel. As I look 
around on the ruined belfry and tottering roof, 
I see beyond them the ruddy blaze of a home 
fire, the quaint volume with its old leather 
binding and obsolete print; I hear the mel¬ 
ancholy winds of the prairies go wailing past, 
and the roar of a stormy lake that was like a 
sea, lashing in fur)’ the wintry shores; with- 
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out, a world of stormy desolation, within, a 
world of peace. I pictured to myself, then, 
this old church thronged with Indians, the 
tall candlesticks alight on the altar, the dark¬ 
faced acolytes kneeling about, the priest, in 
his rich vestments, reading the gospel, the 
choir pealing out its soft Indian hymn of 
praise. And to-day, in a sunny landscape, 
with all nature in a mood of serenity, the 
storm of time and change has left its havoc 
on the Mission. The church is a tottering 
ruin that the least care might have preserved; 
the altar is leveled; the priest lies quiet for¬ 
ever in his narrow bed below the pavement; 
and the Indians—where are they? 

The Mexican Californian has many a sin 
to lay at the door of Los Gringos, as he 
scornfully calls the English-speaking com¬ 
munity; but the spoliation of the Missions, 
the wholesale robbery of the Indians, belong 
to himself. Liberty, which, in Mexico, has 
so often meant license, meant confiscation 
and ruin for the church property in Califor¬ 
nia. There is a tradition that the ill-gotten 
wealth has not prospered, and that of all the 
broad acres purloined, none remain to-day 
in the family of any man who stole them. 
It is curious that historians tell us the same 
thing of England and France; that the fam¬ 
ilies who first profited by the confiscation of 
the Abbey lands in both countries should 
have lost so soon all share of the original 
wealth. 

Driven out by their new masters, many of 
the Indians went back to barbarism. Those 
who had lived longest, and the generation 
born at the Missions, have settled all over 
California, on patches of land by the rivers, 
and among the mountains. Every year they 
are driven farther back by the white settler, 
who covets their little homes and soon man¬ 
ages to possess himself of them by some 
plausible means. Yet even to-day, in out of 
the way places, after all those years since the 
Mission days, one still sees traces of the civ¬ 
ilization taught to their grandfathers. The 
corn grows in the little fields; the grapes on 
the old vines; the speckled hens scratch 
about the cabin door-step; the sure-footed 
pony stands in his low corral. The Indian 
girl learns the curious old lace work taught 


by the Presidio dames to her great grand¬ 
mother ; the youth to strum the guitar, and 
in some rude manner voice the emotions 
that come to the Indian as well as to the 
rest of us; the child to lisp in Spanish at the 
mother’s knee the prayers taught by the old 
friars to the God of all humanity and justice. 
A recent writer (“ H. H.”) has well said that 
only in the neighborhood of the cities and 
villages of our State does the Indian lose all 
trace of the old teachings. Contact with the 
white man seems necessary to reduce the 
semi-savage to lower depths of degradation 
than in his wildest days he ever knew. He 
then becomes, truly, an outcast on the face 
of the earth. He is an object of scorn and 
contumely; he and his people are cumberers 
of creation; and one would think from the 
virtuous manner in which we call for his ex¬ 
termination, that he was the only festering 
sore in our body politic. 

Peacefully lies San Carlos, as we wander 
over its ruins. The long grass has matted 
itself on the old graves, and the gray, dilap¬ 
idated walls have fallen in all directions. 
There is not a cloud on the wide, blue sky, 
and the bare, brown hills glow in the warm 
summer sun. The busy bees go singing past; 
the lazy butterflies float on the still, warm air; 
the swift lizards dart over the broken head¬ 
stones ; an owl sits in an empty window, 
contemplating the decay about him. Be¬ 
yond lies Carmelo Bay, swathed in a blue 
dream of beauty, its little waves murmuring 
on the white sands their low, sleepy songs of 
peace. 

O, Friars of Order Gray! who toiled so 
hard for a work that seems so incomplete— 
were your labors then all lost ? Were your 
self-sacrifice, your exile, your sufferings, your 
teachings all in vain ? Which of us who calls 
himself a Californian of to-day will answer 
that they were.? Which of us shall ignore 
the lofty examples that our history writes for 
us from your lessons of broad human love, 
and the duty that man owes to his fellow- 
man ? O. Friars of Order Gray 1 well will it 
be for us, if, when we too come to lie in our 
narrow beds, we shall take with us there the 
conviction, that while we were here we had 
not hindered, but helped, in human growth. 

Agnes M. Manning. 
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THROUGH MEXICO BY RAIL. ‘ 

The traveller will have reached the city of the True Cross 
by steamer either from Europe or by the commodious Ward 
Line from New York. The port is an open roadstead, the ship 
will anchor some way out, south of the island of San Juan de 
Ulua, and will then be boarded by the health officer and port 
captain. License being granted to land by these worthies, the 
passenger, possibly ignorant of the speech of the land, will 
have the felicity of bargaining with Mexican or negro boat¬ 
men (there' is a considerable negro element here) for conveyance 
of himself and his effects to the shore, and his store of silver 
pesos will be materially lightened. This is supposing calm 
weather to prevail; during a “ norther ” all idea of landing must 
be dismissed. And now ensues, the custom-house inspection at 
the land end of the mole. “ What sort of an ordeal is this ? ” 
Why, that depends. Last year we noted with compassion the 
arrival of a Methodistical Cornish mining captain, bound with 
his numerous olive-branches for Pachuca. The first thing re¬ 
marked in his huge chest was a pile of tracts, designed for the 
enlightenment of the benighted natives. These observed, the 
official duly rummaged the trunk with ungentle assiduity, and a 
quantity of really valuable china was reduced to potsherds. He 
then gave his attention to the chest of a lady, but, seeing that 
she was met by a clean-shaven, black-coated gentleman of ap¬ 
parently priestly appearance (actually her husband), and that 
within her box was a large crucifix, he passed her with a grace¬ 
ful bow and without further inquisition. 

The Hotel de Mexique should be patronized; it faces the 
custom-house, benefits by the sea-breeze, and commands from 
the upper stories a cheerful view of the shipping and of the 
bustling activity of porters and carters. The landlord is a gen¬ 
ial and handsome Frenchman. However, the Hotel de Diligen- 
cias in the lovely tropical plaza hard by is preferred by some, 
who from the balcony can of an evening enjoy the music of 
the military band and watch the long procession of muslin- 
robed, black-eyed senoritas. Here also is the principal church, 
in no way remarkable; some government buildings, and the in¬ 
evitable portales or covered walls, with shops, restaurants, and 
caffis. The zopilotes, or vultures, are honored scavengers, tame 
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as pigeons, and untold pains and penalties are in store for him 
who should harm one of them—possibly, incarceration in the 
darksome, dripping dungeons of the fort of San Juan de Uliia 
on the island of that name, already mentioned. Here it was 
that Cortw landed in 1519, on Holy Thursday. Next day he 
set foot on the site of the present city, which he named from 
the day. The place has for centuries been a terror to seafar¬ 
ing folk from the deadly vomito which used to reign here 
during the summer months, but for some years past yellow 
jack has been practically expelled by dint of improved sani¬ 
tation. Yet the stoutest Mexican in the interior will shudder 
at the bare notion of visiting the place; regard you with 
horror if you contemplate the trip, bless himself devoutly, and 
relate for your warning ghoulsome stories \vhich he can per¬ 
sonally vouch for. However, Vera Cruz is a bustling and thriv¬ 
ing place, and cab-fares, washing-bills, and such like incidental 
charges, demonstrate that the pay of working folk here is on 
a totally different scale to that • prevailing in the frugal interior. 

There is, of course, a large foreign colony resident here, and 
they ordinarily like the place, but there will be little to delay 
the casual traveller, who must leave the Mexican Railway’s 
terminus for the higher country at the unconscionable hour of 
a quarter before six in the morning. He will find the train 

built on the American model, with first, second, and third 
class cars (no Pullmans or Wagners), and a special car for the 
military guard. The conductors and most of the officials are 
Mexicans, and, as in Europe, are the servants of the public, an 
arrangement which those accustomed to it will prefer to the 
lordly airs of the railway man prevalent in a certain republic 
which shall be nameless. Steaming through the fortifications 
of Vera Cruz into the sandy region adjacent there is little to 
interest us. We cross the Laguna de Cocos, near which, in 
1847, garrison surrendered to General Scott. Although it is 
nearly half a century since the project of building a railway in 
Mexico assumed definite shape, yet the English line was long 
the only iron road to be found in the republic; and the work of 
railway construction, which forms so important and essential a 
feature in the' period of progress on which the land of Hum¬ 
boldt’s predilection has now entered, owes its origin to the war¬ 
rior and statesman who has so long guided the destinies of the 
nation. The writer some months ago had occasion to traverse 
the greater portion of the Mexican railway system in his task of 
preparing a series of fourteen papers on the subject for a Mexi- 
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can journal, and though it would be impossible within the com¬ 
pass of one article to- enumerate all the points of interest noted 
on. this journey, yet an endeavor will be made to give a brief 
sketch of a subject that may prove worthy the attention of the 
general reader. 

The principal lines of rail are four, and all these run into the 
capital of the republic. They are: The Mexican and the Inter- 
oceanic roads from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico, and the 
Central and National lines from the United States, with their 
branches. The International, though entering Mexico frtfm Texas, 
may be practically considered a feeder to the Central. Besides 
these there are many other local lines to be treated of in their 
place. 

First in point of time and in excellence of construction, beauty 
of scenery, and general interest, is the Mexican Railway, or the 
Vera Cruz line, as it is often called in Mexico. The first con¬ 
tract for this line was made in 1842, and during the ensuing nine 
years no more than eleven and one-half kilometres of road were 
completed from the port of Vera Cruz inland. At the close of 
1850 this contract was annulled, as the conditions had not been 
complied with. The work effected was only worth half a million 
dollars, but the constructors had received four times that amount 
from a two per cent, duty on imports at Vera Cruz granted them 
towards building expenses. The government then took charge of 
the work, and in six years doubled the mileage at about a third of 
the previous cost. But serious work did not commence till 1857, 
when Comonfort’s government granted a concession for construc¬ 
tion to Senor Antonio Escandon, selling him the fifteen miles 
of road, which had taken as many years to build, for three- 
quarters of a million dollars. The government thus far had lost 
a cool two million dollars, and nothing practical had been 
accomplished. 

Enough has been said to .show the leisurely manner in which 
the work was done; revolution, French invasion, wars —all these 
were fruitful causes of delay, yet a little progress was fitfully 
made and a big debt accumulated. Escandon actually transferred 
his concession to the Mexican Railway Company in 1864, during 
the empire of Maximilian, and though, three years later, on the 
Constitutional government resuming its authority, the validity of 
these transactions was not acknowledged, Juarez abstained from 
inflicting the penalty of forfeiture on the company. The branch 
to Puebla was completed two years later, and on the last day 
of 1872 the road was solemnly blessed at the Buena Vista ter- 
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minus in Mexico by the archbishop, and a thanksgiving service 
was held in the cathedral. Next day President Lerdo de Tejada, 
with the principal men of the country, started from Mexico for 
Vera Cruz, in two special trains, stopping at all the intervening 
towns to join in the rejoicings, and returning to the capital in 
eight days.’ 

The main line is 263 miles in length, and the Puebla branch 
30 miles.- The cost of the work amounted to more than $36,- 
000,000, or over $123,000 a mile. It is certainly one of the 
most costly railroads ever built, which is attributable to extrava¬ 
gance, misfortunes, and extreme natural difficulties. For instance, 
as the government insisted on construction being carried on from 
each end of the line at the same time, an enormous amount of 
material had to be hauled from the coast to the capital at a pro¬ 
digious outlay. However, it is a solidly-built ■ road of standard 
(4 feet inches) gauge, with substantial stations and excellent 
rolling stock. The average net income of the line has been about 
a million and a half dolIar.s a year. The palmy days for share¬ 
holders were those when the Central and National roads were 
under construction, when the Mexican Railway bled its future 
rivals on the transportation of their material employed on the 
southern extremities of those lines. The company’s capital is 
over eight million pounds sterling, divided, roughly speaking, into 
two and one-quarter millions of ordinary stock, two and one-half 
millions eight per cent, preference, and one million of six per 
cent, j second preference stock, two millions six per cent, deben¬ 
tures, and one-quarter of a million of. second mortgage stock. 
The state granted a concession of over half a million dollars a 
year for twenty-five years from 1868, and though the condition 
of the public finances prevented the full payment to be made for 
some years, it has now been resumed, being raised by a charge 
of six per cent, on custom-house receipts. It is not easy to see 
whence ordinary stockholders are to derive a dividend, either now 
or in the future. Even should the second preference obtain a 
trifle, the capital of the company is too great, towns and new 
industries do not develop on the line as in the Western States of 
the American Union, and the opening of the Interoceanic to Vera 
Cruz and of the various railways to the port of Tampico will 
introduce formidable rivals. 

At Tejeria is the junction with the tramway which the line 
runs to Jalapa, a charming place, eighty miles from Vera Cruz, 
and capital of the State. The journey takes a dozen hours and 
the road lies through wild tropical jungle. When the Inter- 
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oceanic completes the line connecting these two cities, it is reason¬ 
able to suppose that steam will triumph over mule-power and the 
present tramway be disused or modified. An hour or two from 
the coast and the lovely views of the mountains are observed, and 
the rich pastures give place to coffee and sugar estates, banana 
groves abound, the trees • are seen to be loaded with orchids and 
other glorious parasites, and we cross the Atoyac River over a 
bridge three hundred and thirty feet long and thirty feet above 
the stream. Though solidly constructed, this was demolished two 
years ago by heavy floods, which swept along huge boulders and 
fallen trees with irresistible impetuosity. Traffic was interrupted 
for some weeks, but the bridge is now restored and stronger than 
before. The grade now attains the heroic proportion of four per 
cent, and powerful double-ender Fairlie engines are employed and 
several tunnels are passed through. In twenty miles we ascend 
twelve hundred feet. 

Cordoba we shall not notice in detail, fpr should we attempt 
to describe this delightful little lotus-eater’s island no space would 
remain for other subjects. It is embowered in a wilderness of trop ■ 
ical fruits and flower-gardens, and the voyager should devote a 
week to the study of its glories. This is the point of departure 
of tlie Ferro-carril Agricola de Cordoba, or General Pacheco’s 
Railway. It is to traverse and 'develop a marvellous country, 
but progress made is proportional to the genius of# the country 
where “ it is always afternoon.” We were indebted to the 
Scotch engineer in charge for a ride on his locomotive over the 
few miles of line completed. This genial official impresses on 
new-comers the necessity of abstaining from fruits and qualify¬ 
ing all water drank, if fever is to be fended off; but he is not 
a very successful illustration of the triumph of his recipe. O.i- 
ward still, amid scenes of wild magnificence, through tunnels, 
over ravines, but ever upwards. The bridge over the Mettac 
Ravine is 350 feet long and nearly too above the stream; it is 
built on a curve of 325 feet radius and on A three per ce.it. 
grade. Then we come on Qrizaba, where we fain would linger, 
and in the body, if so, it might be; but we must press on. The 
Barranca del Infiernillo—the Ravine of Hell—where there is a 
sheer drop of six hundred feet from the ledge along which the 
line crawls. La Joya, with the red-tiled town of Maltrata; in 
the centre of this radiant valley rightly named the Jewel, the 
remarkable contortions, twistings, and circlings of the line in its 
endeavors to scale the opposing heights—all these and numerous 
other marvels of natural glory and engineering skill must be 
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seen to be appreciated, for there is little to equal and nothing 
to surpass it that we are acquainted with. 

At Espcranza the Fairlie locomotive is detached, for we 
have now ascended about eight thousand feet and the remainder 
of the journey is through an elevated and comparatively unin¬ 
teresting country. We traverse wide valleys bounded by barren 
heights, vast herds graze on the pastures, and wide expanses are 
devoted to cultivation. From Apizaco the branch to Puebla 
commences, 29 miles in length. Apam is the centre Of the 
pulque district. The country for miles around is planted with 
huge magueys (agave Americana), and special trains, laden with 
the queer-flavored fluid thence derived (apparently a mixture of 
sour cider and soda-water), stored in clumsy barrels, leave daily 
for Mexico. We run past the suburb of Guadalupe—where is the 
shrine of the national patroness—as it is growing- dusk, and ter¬ 
minate our journey. at the handsome stone station of Buena 
Vista, one of the most pleasing features of the capital. 

As the Interoceanic line is a formidable rival to the one just 
treated of, a rapid sketch of it will be in order. The first con¬ 
cession to construct a railway from Acapulco, on the Pacific, to 
Vera Cruz by way of the capital was granted more than a 
dozen years ago, and this was followed by others, which were 
consolidated in one, to Francisco Arteaga, dated 1883. Five 
years later a most capable Spaniard, Don Delfin Sanchez, a son- 
in-law of Juarez, took this concession to London and sold it to 
an English company, together with the portions of the line 
already constructed, for ;^8oo,ooo, he remaining president of the 
construction company, and by far the most prominent person in 
the enterprise. A year ago the writer went, as a guest of Mr. 
Sanchez, with a party of railway officials and journalists on a 
trial trip over the eastern portion of the line as far as Perote, 
211 miles from the capital. We occupied three days on this 
excursion, making Puebla, 130 miles from Mexico, the first day, 
visiting Perote the following day, and then returning to our 
starting point. The terminus is at. San Lazaro, to the east of 
the palace,, near the unsavory cloaca maxima, or open drain, 
containing all the accumulated filth of a place of 300,000 people. 
The death-rate of the city is six times that of the London suburb 
from which this is written. The drainage works now being 
actively carried out by the firm of Reed & Campbell, of Lon¬ 
don, may mitigate this evil. 

The Interoceanic is a ft'arrow-gauge (three feet) line and 
reached Jalapa last summer; before long it will be at Vera 
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Cruz; directly it reached Puebla, the Mexican Railway felt the 
effects of competition and had to lower its rates, to the benefit 
of the public. At one point we noticed a considerable an'd well- 
constructed tunnel, but these as a rule are avoided. At another 
place a deviation from the original line had been made, saving 
nine kilometres in a short distance, by the prosaic but practical 
expedient of proceeding in a straight line along the level plain 
and abandoning the graceful curves and sinuosities amidst the 
neighboring mountains in which the ambitious Mexican engineer 
originally employed had indulged. At Irolo, the point of de¬ 
parture by the Mexican branch line for the great mining town 
of Pachuca, we cross the Mexican and Hidalgo Railways and 
encounter an abandoned portion of track formerly built by the 
National, misled by some visions of dreamland. The utilitarian 
spirit of the dominant powers in Mexico is aptly illustrated by 
the fact that even in pious Puebla the Interoceanic station, that 
of San Marcos, is located in the ancient church of that name. 
Some months ago, remarking to a Mexican gentleman that the 
building of the new Catholic church in the Calle de San Fran¬ 
cisco was clearly unnecessary when so many ancient churches 
remained unredeemed from secular uses, he rejoined that these 
were worn-out old temples, three hundred years old, and fit only 
for warehouses, and that the people wanted something new and 
up to date; it sounds grotesque to us antiquarian English, who 
wistfully regard our mutilated Norman abbeys and who recently 
restored the chapel at Dover Castle in which the Roman garri¬ 
son once worshipped to (parliamentary) Christian uses. 

The south-western branch of the Interoceanic does not as yet 
extend much over one hundred miles. A daily train consisting 
of ten freight and two passenger cars is run each way. We 
skirt Lake Texcoco and see fishermen afloat in canoes or drying 
their nets on the shore. At Ayotta the fruits of their toil are 
proffered to us by their wives, and to a Japanese traveller a 
basket of uncooked fish might prove attractive, but we decline 
the finny array. After three hours Amecameca, a town of ten 
thousand inhabitants, is reached. This is the starting point for 
the ascent of Popocatepetl. There is no real mountaineering work 
to be done; still for some twenty-five dollars and three days’ toil 
one may ascend nigh on eighteen thousand feet above the sea- 
level, trudge painfully through deep snow, and be lowered into 
the crater in a sulphur-gatherer’s bucket. Here the Sacro Monte 
jostles the railway track, where is the cave formerly the abode 
of Fray Martin de Valencia, one of the “Twelve Apostles” of 
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Mexico. He was greatly beloved by the Indians, who are said 
to have secretly removed his body from Tlalmanalco and interred 
it here. In the shrine of the holy sepulchre is an image of the 
dead Christ said to have been placed here in 1527 by the holy 

man himself, and greatly reverenced. The image is carried to 

the parish church on Ash Wednesday and kept there till Good 
Friday, when it is restored with great ceremony to the shrine. 
Of the Holy Week pilgrimage, the Passion play, and kindred 
subjects much might be said, but we must onwards. At Ozum- 
ba breakfast is served; but the traveller should be on the alert, 
for he is not advised of the name of the station, of the half- 
hour’s halt, the meal, or of anything else. 

We now run downwards, winding and ophidianizing it to a 
surprising extent, passing corn-fields, grazing lands, and pine-clad 
heights till, after seven hours’ travel, we reach the town of 

Cuantla, running into the church and convent of San Diego— 

we beg pardon, the freight and passenger station. This town of 
eleven thousand inhabitants is rectilineal and dreary enough, but 
the scenery has changed as if by magic, the magic of abundant 
water. The rich, broad valley is occupied by league after league 
of bright, waving sugar-cane, and factory chimneys taper up¬ 
wards at intervals. At the hacienda of Santa Inez 13,000 
acres are tilled, 1,800 men and as many animals are employed. 
We then reach the- bright little town of Yantepec, nestling amid 
extensive orange-groves. Coffee and bananas, corn and sugar 
are raised, and, except where vast masses of limestone protrude, 
the very mountains are clothed to their summits with a rich 
growth of nutritious herbage. The bridge, the government 
buildings, the flowering plaza, everything is spick-and-span, and 
bears evidence of care and thrift; but the church, dating from 
1567, is gradually lapsing into decay, having fallen on evil days. 

The Mexican Southern was attempted by various governors 
of Oaxaca (the president’s native State), and General Grant at 
one time held the concession. But the actual concession was 
granted in April, 1888, to Mr. Read, eight per cent, interest on 
the amount expended being guaranteed for fifteen years by the 
government. The line is to run from Puebla to Oaxaca, and 
to be thence continued to Salina Cruz, the Pacific terminus of 
the Tehuantepec line. The company is an English one, and a 
strong one too, and the work is being pushed with energy. 
The line has the drawback of having no connection with the 
capital or gulf, but it traverses a district unsurpassed in Mexico 
for population or natural resources, and tlie advent of the iron 
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horse will be the signal for establishing new industries, reopen¬ 
ing .abandoned mines, and breaking untilled acres. Puebla we 
have already mentioned. It has a population of 90,000, with 
twenty-six factories of cotton, cambric, glass, crockery, soap, 
etc. It is the third city of the republic, but is easily first in 
beauty, cleanliness, and the piety of its inhabitants. Tehuacan, 
with 25,000 inhabitants, is another flourishing place on the line; 
also Tecomavaca; and Oaxaca, with 28,000 inhabitants, pos¬ 
sesses a mint and various factories; it is lighted by electricity, 
has a telephone system, and is the centre of a district famous 
for its sugar, cotton, cochineal, silk, cacao, indigo, rice, coffee, 
tobacco, honey, dye-wood, timber, and fruits. We have men¬ 
tioned the Tehuantepec Railway; it is to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific, crossing the isthmus from which it is named. The 
line is some 200 miles long, and runs from 16^ to 18° north 
latitude. When completed it will become the property of the 
government. The enterprise was attempted forty years ago, a 
company for the purpose being formed at New Orleans, but it 
was too soon after the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, and the 
Mexican government, seeing in it another Yankee aggression 
prevented the realization of the project. Colonel McMurdo, an 
American resident in England, finally obtained the concession; 
he died last year, but the work is being continued. Tehuante¬ 
pec (population 8,000) is the only place of any importance in 
the neighborhood of the line. The highest point to be traversed 
is only seven hundred feet above the sea, and natural obstacles 
are but slight. . The soil is rich, and yields abundant crops of 
tropical products in the few places where it is cultivated. The 
advantage to be derived from the line is the material shortening 
of the sea voyage between various great centres of commerce. 
For instance, from Liverpool to San Francisco is 16,552 miles 
by way of Cape Horn, 8,885 by the Panama Railway, and 
8,276 by Tehuantepec. Whilst we are in Southern Mexico we 
must mention the lines running out of Merida, the capital of 
Yucatan, a place of 62,000 inhabitants. The lucrative henequen 
industry has made its planters the wealthiest in the republic, 
and the Yucatanese are indignant if called Mexicans. A line of 
thirty miles in length connects Merida w'ith the port of Progreso. 
There is another standard-gauge line to Sotuta, whilst narrow- 
gauge tracks of fifteen, twenty-five, and sixteen miles long con¬ 
nect the state capital with the towns of .Valladolid, Peto, and 
Calkini respectively. These lines are worked by steam-power, 
and prosper like everything else in this favored but sweltering 
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district. The Hidalgo Railway is noteworthy as being an exclu¬ 
sively Mexican undertaking. It connects the capital by a nar¬ 
row-gauge track seventy, seven miles long with the great mining 
town of Pachuca. Here, and in the immediate neighborhood, is 
a population of 25,000, with a strong contingent from Corn¬ 
wall. It has upwards of two hundred mines, including the cele¬ 
brated Real del Monte. It is contemplated to extend this line 
to the port of Tuxpan on the gulf coast, much nearer to the 
capital than Vera Cruz. 

The Mexican National Railway may possess more interest 
for Americans than any of the foregoing, as by it. by way 
of St Louis, San Antonio, Texas, and Laredo, is the nearest 
route from New York to the City of Mexico. In the spring of 
1881 the writer journeyed from San Antonio to Laredo and 
thence into Mexico, but it was on horseback; railway contrac¬ 
tors’ camps were encountered and railway gossip was in vogue. 
Two years later we made the journey by rail, regarding con¬ 
temptuously . from the comfortable railway car the arid desert 
over which we had twice ridden some few months previously 
without a drop of water for thirty-six consecutive hours. Mr. 
Ruskin pined for some romantic , nook remote from telegraph 
cable or shrieking locomotive. It is possible that with larger 
experiences of travel he might not find the iron horse so objec¬ 
tionable an institution after all. We can personally vouch for 
the marked benefit that the line under consideration has proved 
to the country which it serves. It would not interest the gen¬ 
eral reader to treat of the difficulties and delays which beset 
the construction of the line, and we have already supplied papers 
to The Catholic World on Monterey, Saltillo, and - San Luis 
Potosi, three state capitals on the main line. Suffice it to say 
that this road from Laredo to Mexico, which was opened for 
traffic on the first of November, 1888, is of three-feet gauge and 
838 miles long. Some 'lovely scenery is traversed, especially be¬ 
tween Monterey and Saltillo, and from Mexico to Toluca, the 
capital of the State of Mexico. The conductors as yet are 
Americans ; Pullman cars are run on all trains as well as first, 
second, and third-class cars ; there are well-served refreshment 
stations at reasonable intervals, and every effort is made to 
insure the comfort of travellers. The branch line, ninety-six 
miles in length, from Acambaro by Morelia to Lake Patycuaro 
should be visited without fail by every tourist in Mexico ; ‘ but 
if we once commenced the description of the city of palaces and 
the noble Mexican Westmoreland our whole remaining space 
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would be occupied, so we content ourselves by repeating: visit, 
if possible, the ancient Valladolid and we shall have your heart¬ 
iest thanks for the suggestion. Other branches are from the 
capital to El Salto, 42 miles; from Matamoras, at the mouth of 
the Rio Grande, to- San Miguel, 75 miles (where a mixed train 
makes the journey either way three times a week with dittle 
profit to the company), and various smaller tracks used and 
unused, making a total of 1,232 miles. The company also owns 
the Texas-Mexican line connecting Laredo and Corpus Christi, 
but as the rails only weigh thirty pounds to the yard and are 
in poor condition, no one for pleasure would embark in the 
mixed train which occupies some fifteen hours in doing 161 
miles, through a lonely mesquit wilderness. But this portion of 
the National line’s property is not in Mexico. The vice-presi¬ 
dent of the line and manager in Mexico is the Honorable 
Chandos Stanhope, a son of Lord Chesterfield. The original 
concession for this line was granted to Mr. James Sullivan, and 
the undertaking originated in America, but the major portion 
of the bonds are now held in England. 

The Monterey and Gulf line is an American enterprise com¬ 
menced in February, 1889, but when we visited it in the follow¬ 
ing October one hundred kilometres had been completed, and 
from the commencement the line had more than covered ex¬ 
penses. The project is to connect Monterey with the port of 
Tampico, opening up a new and marvellously fertile district, 
where cotton, corn, sugar, coffee, and other sub-tropical products 
thrive. We were shown some beautiful specimens of ebony, 
mahogany, mesquite, and other woods from the virgin forests 
along the line, which should prove a source of considerable 
profit. The lumber used -at Monterey now is imported from 
Louisiana, and the price used to be sixty-two dollars a thousand. 
Speaking of new industries to be initiated in these parts, we 
have just seen a notice in a Mexican paper of a Virginian 
dairy-man, whom we remember commencing business in a small 
way in the neighborhood of Monterey four years ago. He now 
has a herd of 200 Jerseys, sends milk into the town, and supplies 
butter all along the National line at seventy-five cents per pound. 
He has already realized a little fortune, and we sighed for his 
appetizing butter in the capital last winter when a higher price 
was charged for some villainous oleomargarine or similar abomi¬ 
nation. Mr. Wolssner, the American consul at Saltillo, witli his 
wife’s uncle, Mr. Martinez, has for some time operated timber 
yards at Saltillo and Monterey, and these gentlemen are now 
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establishing soap-works at the latter town. The Monterey and 
Gulf Railway Company induced an American company to erect 
extensive sugar-works at Linares, saw-mills were contemplated, 
and no doubt plenty of flourishing industries will be set on foot. 
What a shame it seems that millions of stunted and starving 
wretches are dragging out an attenuated existence, or rather en¬ 
during a lifelong penance, in our smoke-roofed slums, when vast 
unpeopled tracts of fertile land lie fallow beneath these genial skies! 

One great drawback the Gulf Railway experienced in con¬ 
struction was that its material had to be brought to Laredo' by 
the standard-gauge lines of the United States, then transshipped 
onto the three-foot National, and at Monterey transferred once 
again, as the Gulf line has very wisely adopted standard gauge. 
To avoid this constant vexation and expense the line has built 
a branch of one hundred and five kilometres to 'Venadita, on the 
Mexican International, to connect with the standard-gauge system 
of the country. This last-named line is under the control of Mr. 
Huntingdon, and is really a branch of the Southern Pacific, 
having been commenced soon after its completion from San 
Francisco to New Orleans. From Spofibrd Junction, in .Western 
Texas, a branch thirty-four miles in length runs to Eagle Pass. 
There the Rio Grande is crossed by an iron bridge 930 feet 
long to Piedras Negras, whence it is 384 miles to Torreon, on the 
Central, the present termination of the line. There is little of 
interest on this road, but it passes through the Sabinas coal-fields, 
alluded to by Humboldt, which are said to occupy two or three 
thousand square miles. A branch line twelve miles in length 
has been opened from Sabinas to the Hondo coal-mines, and 
hundreds of thousands of tons- of this coal are shipped off, this 
•being at present the only source of supply in the country, to the 
best of our knowledge. The coal sells in the capital at sixteen 
dollars a ton. There is a probability that the line will be ex¬ 
tended to Durango. Then the celebrated Mercado iron moun¬ 
tain, the greatest mass of iron in the world, will be available for 
practical purposes. As it is, the International may be regarded 
as a portion of the Central Railway, and by adopting this route 
and changing at Torrean 439 miles is saved between Mexico and 
New York, in place of making the entire journey by the Central. 
The distance by the National is still less, but some prefer, 
travelling by a standard-gauge line. One of the most luxurious 
trains in the world is the Montezuma special, running occasionally 
between Mexico and New Orleans by the International. It is 
provided with library and writing-room, dining, drawing, and 
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sleeping cars (there are, in fact, six private drawing-rooms decor¬ 
ated with different-colored draperies, artistic painting, and satin- 
wood), bath-rooms, barber’s shop, and every convenience of a 
well found Atlantic mail steamer. How happy Dives could 
be if Lazarus would only leave his gate! but obtrusive Michael 
Davitts and other journalists, and General Booths, persist in thrust¬ 
ing blood-curdling pictures of East London squalor and despair 
before our complacent spectacles; so that to eat, drink, and be 
merry becomes a difficult feat. 

The Mexican Central is the most important railway in the 
republic. The enterprise is a Boston one,’’dating from 1880. The 
work of consti'uction was pushed rapidly from Mexico and 
Juarez (Paso del Norte), the company having to pay ruinous 
freight rates for shipment of material needed at the southern 
end of its line to the Mexican Railway, which took the oppor¬ 
tunity of bleeding its future rival and reaping a golden harvest. 
In March, 1884, the line was open for through traffic, being 
about two thousand kilometres in length and having been built 
at the rate of a mile a day. But branches to both oceans 
formed a part of the scheme; that to Tampico was commenced 
in July, 1881, and in spite of serious natural obstacles this 
branch was completed last summer, being 380 miles long, and 
passing from Aguas Calientes, on the main line, through San 
Luis Potosi to the gulf. Through the exertions of the late 
General Corona, governor of Guadalajara, who was so cruelly 
murdered before the eyes of his American wife last year (1889), 
the branch from Irapuato, on the main line, to the second city 
of the republic was commenced in May, 1887, and its whole 
length of 155 miles was completed by the following April amidst 
wild enthusiasm (at least so the accounts of the arrival of the 
first train at. Guadalajara have it; never having witnessed any 
Mexican display of whole-hearted jubilation we remain sceptical). 
Mr. Edward Jackson, formerly of the Mexican, is general 
manager at the Buena Vista terminus in Mexico. He is an 
Englishman and a Catholic, fairly good recommendations in 
Mexico. The traffic of this line shows a steady increase, and 
goods lie by the track awaiting shipment for weeks together at 
times, the carrying resources of the line being strained to the 
utmost. The following table speaks for itself: 


Years. Ores carried. 

1884 . 1,356 tons. 

1885 . 6,133 “ 

1886 .20,791 “ 

1887 .41,175 “ 
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And if later statistics were near us they would exhibit a still 
more marked development of the country tributary to the line. 

Space does not permit us to dwell on Zacatecas, Leon, Aguas 
Calientes, and a number of other thriving cities located on this 
line, nor for the same reason can we dilate on the Sonora Rail¬ 
way, 353 miles in length, 'from Benson, Arizona, on the Southern 
Pacific, to Guaymas, on the Pacific. South of this is a shaky old 
track, forty miles long, from the port of Altata to Culiacan, dig¬ 
nified by the name of the Sinaloa and Durango Railway. But we 
do not wish to strike a false or jarring note. As a whole the 
Mexican railway system is most efficient and creditable and the 
cry is still they come; the air- is heavy with concessions, from 
that of a line three thousand miles in length, from the Rio 
Grande to South America, downwards. But there are enough 
trunk lines now, and what is needed is an extended tramway 
system to connect country places with main lines. Mexican 
highways are so bad that grain and other bulky produce cannot 
be carried at a profit. But the Mexican tram-car system, with 
its sleek, plucky little mules pelting along at full gallop (what 
would befall them should they stumble 1), cannot be surpassed. 
Existing lines often pay handsomely, and we anticipate that by 
advancing on the lines here indicated the erstwhile drowsy old 
land of Montezuma will be still more thoroughly awakened from 
its quondam lethargy, and will at length take its befitting place 
as one of the most prosperous countries of the world. 

Charles E. Hodson. 
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TWO DREAMS. 

A Mexican Maiden’s Visions of Love and 
Robbers Straneelv Realized. 

SMC M.irries a Handsome Herdman, 
Whose Home She Bravely Defend¬ 
ed with a Winchester Rifle. 

[.I Hi;- lliM-r Mpxicnn town nt Juanlin, near llte 
i‘..iiiiiiai >' bci'vrtn Colorailo anJ New In a 

.. ,11 iiiL-xoioii. The- prUsi In charzf. old 

I',.If.' Fraiici^'O. \va-«a i.i-rA'Cl type of tbc Slcxlcso 
AtO'ii'S the luont devout aU(>ndahln at Itie lit* 

1 |||l•'>lon phapel wan the Scnorlia Iubi -1 Oorclu. a 
a I iHiiil .^Irxicuii miildvii til si\ii-Dii yuurj. OnirOay, 

, , ihruiiffh ihf ntn lyof ilie paMObOUC utlached 

1., ;lii-chapt-l.'he bfCiniK-uwaro of the prinwnt o of ft j * 
-•riiiifi-r Tiinhiiv ra»«in« hi-r oyet ftnniie i-asned. nhc | 
i-.M'.* MUvol Ills mliiilrliic; gate, whi h aiemed ' 
;.;iii.-i t.i ih-vi.ur her Tiini tiicht ahe dreamed ol the ‘ 
r. .iiiiiiil 'iranz.-r wiio had eaumd her heart to beat no ' 
«,i.iu 111 the pasior ''lU'ly. Wnen the momlmc's'Un ' 
her ihevl.iou si-cmc'i to be Mill prvicnt. Aa | * 
I -x the siniir^vr. he wn.' a lurce Khrep-owner, whose 
wnn furiher nuriii.hiji whose large HiickA were 
. uiii-re.! iiwr the ruii^'cs nrur Juunita, and hin vinlla | 
1. Ill* her.imen. which were only mode ni rare Inter* 

\ ii*. iillmvi'd hir. 0 bri'l May lo luc nelzhhorhood. At - 
m;|iI' if Tohel the nirnnsi-r. (inninve HolTniftii, turned , 

1.1 lilt- i<rkst nitd said: "pjdr.>, who b the oogvIT' 

I iiv worthy futh. r lun;h(yl. unit then In o Rentlf.pA- 
r. iriil mniincr rejiHe I.'■-'‘he Is luv favorite, my llt’le 

I ii: I fs-i'u-l. n yiiod girl whose heart b as pureostbe , 

• :. (. iib is e us.' 

-Iwiiiilt liK? lo have (bat girl lor my wile,'' uid 

I. Mlih Hil I be impalsiveoessol >be Saxos blood 

II. Ill* v< ins. I 

- f.iC maiden Is very youn;;. .-in-l I am nfrald you will | 

Iihvi' ii'Rive ber more Unto l■il^|||^'.'' said the Padre. | 
-Well, then. I must leave fortbe oortbero pan of : 

11.1 Ni-ite atoore.and ulll reiurs In three wei-ks. oiid, | 
i.iiiii-r. I »anc you lo plcod uiycftusc for me while I am 

p.ii.- 

'1 IK- yoiin; man hade Ills friend adieu, and the Inner 
ini.irnvrd iho opporiunliy nt well that on the return 
of iii>-:<>ver ni the n|jpo<otcd time ibe glrl'a con.srui 
linil 1 (- 1-11 won. I he wcildliis.'i-U-bralrJ oi once aud the 
I'uir di-^i-ned fur ihilr iiortlioro borne. 

c »••••• I 

AbcnuiTal C'tlornJo coilosc oo the basks of ft to- j 
iitAiiiie niniitiiuln riv< r. , I 

Wnhlii wa* a 'haht yet K-nstlfulwoiuao, still young, ! 
rii.:iia(-d hi sonx* wouiatrii iiaiiiliivork with i he needle, | 
winiv ulayin? on the door uiid rlusierlsg at ber ksees | 
ncre Ihri-c bnrhl oiiJ hcauilliil children. ThM was j 
ihiwiive Hollnian's home, and Ihit bu Mexican wife 
mill hU childrco. T.io hasty wooing and wedding bOd 
pfiivc*! a hiipnv one. ! 

li su i.oppi-icd iiiai one day Uus'ave wa^ called Mid* | 
(Joiily away to tbc northoru piirt of tbo isiMie, asdlu | 
iiic vif.-were several ihouyaiid dollars whlrb be bad - 
hail no opporlunity o( dcpoMlIng in the bank of the . 
nrarew town, lly an unhiriunule cotnelJtoce It also , 
happened tliat ibeir luaii o.-all-ivork uNiut Ibe boiue 
ran. 11 was called I innp by ihe dealli of hts oioiher, SO 
I lai the only oocupaiiis of the bouse w^re Mrs. Uuit* 
ni.ni, Ihechihlreii an I ft woman scrvanc 
The hlilu wutiiau retired lo her couch early. A 
-•■rniigc prescntiiueni of trouble, however, made her 
waki fni, ujiii Hcveral ilniei she orow. exnmlsod.the 
f-iMviilngt ol the boute. And weni tuspeok to the lalih- 
lul wali-li-doi;. Kmally, tired onl h/wbnt siie consid* 
<-11*1 her foclhh f.-urt, she aa"k into a trouilcd sleep. • 

.. which she dreamed that robbers hod eslerrd i 

tne iiouie, aud wlib liauds ai her throat were deoiaud* - 
iiu the keys of the safe. Witb nicrrlbleelTorl she 

AW'ikc, treiuMiiiR In every llinh. Just at ibis momeni, 
(Mill every luculiy siralned lo Its utmost, she beard a | 
niunu-d ero-.vl fro-u (be (lux, Ibeu the wbispent ol mes | 
■>( iii-aiii me window. Ouhtg (oaOrawer lo ber dress-j 
III; r-SC. site look two revolvers, which were loaded. ' 
oimI placing them In aconvenunt place, took trom a j 
rortu r her bu.ibaud'a Winchester, whleb be bod left 
I T her pruU-etioft Advancing 10 the window lu ibe 
d.irk.Allh be.-rifle I a liaiiJ, nbe waited and Untcued. 
^-h i\:y niui noi-x.-lcsity Ibe Jimmy ust-d by (be burglars 
fore.-d the faHlciilngs. sollly the sush was ruined, and 
:|j(-n sevenil quick reportsfrom the riUe, folluwed by | 
howh uf pain and llie fall ul u heavy body, broke tbo 
Mlllnes* of ilie night. Everytlitog that fullowud was 
a blank lo Mrs. Ilonumn torsevenil weeks It seemed, 
bowt-ver, Mmi two noted rulTlaos Bia.k Rill and a 
wiiiip.iiiioi‘, Iw I b( some meant necome awarv of |be 
rich ronlontt of ihe Ifbfloians' safe and also of tbo 
aiK.nc.* of the niAstcr.ond bad tnodc this desperate 
aiicntpt ot a bau', which bail failed through the 
bruvi-ry o> iiie noble wife. As soon as the frlghl- 
rnH Svrvaui dared, Hhe crept ofl through the brush 
iii.il made her w.sy to the ne.srest mneb. telling them 
hvr niUiicstunU oil ibv chtlrtreii hurt reen murdered- | 
A 'iircc ol men was «oon summoned?, and upon arriv* 
"■.at ihescsRenlHCOvered lying ^niaib lue window 
<n a pool ut blood 0 large. Oark*broivt;d man, who some 
orihtm rerogolzedas tue oniUn. Dlack lliik Directly 
>u ironiofibe window was a ira'.l ol bloo-l leading 
s'ron iiie garden to ilieslilcot the rlvi-r, where U svas 
lo-.!, showing luni ot k-usi two uerb iuipltcaled In the 
ti'ita)|ti,oii^_A>rwtioni was kUie .1 and Ibe other des- 
pi-rair 1 y wnnadvJ. Mrs. IIoflJQuii wils found In a | 
Ocaili-liki snoun, ftotn which slicdld noi retov. rnnill 
l-iU’ihefolhiwiirj day, and tiiU was siii-cecded by a 
f'-v.f ladling several wc(k-<. ITimii le.-trnlng of the ; 
brave deed of his wlie, Ibe luisbuud reallxed more Iboo j 
■ Vi r lUat be bad made uu ud.lakv in bis bosiy mar* I 
'-age. ... ! 
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TWO MEXICAN SENORITAS 

WHO QUARRELLED OVER A HANDSOME LOVER, 

ENfiAQE IN A PIERCE DUEL 

Botli Uere Beaatifnl and Hmed Uitii Keen Swords, They Met 
on the Field of Konor to Settle Their Differences. 

FOUGHT THREE SOUNDS WHILE DAY YJAS BREAKING. 

Sensational Battle Continaed Until One Was Seriously Wounded and Unable to 
Resnine, Then They Kissed and Renounced the Dan in the Case. 


Ou<! of itiQ most tK'iiGxtloiial owrios ol the day conies 
Ifooi the City of Mexico. The prlnclpnlo uro two 
yonnc wonx'ii, pronilnenl In nocieiy IQ that cRy, wlio 
recently fouulil u fiwotiJ duel, mnl As a rctiilt one lic-s 
In a boojiliai cerlouily uonndO'l, while hero|»poiient 
und llic Rcconds who wltiiPNied the iiOair ate III t>rliOn, 
vvheru they will he held until the Injured vvoRiQil tc- 
cover) or illen. 

Tli« Itoublc crc'v out of a lovo all.alr—lor both 
Iho wciincii loved iliCKaine ninu. lie H liaiidnomoiihil 
they are both bennufnl—one would not qIvc wny for 
the ntluir, and lie could not decide bclwccn thoia. 

The crl.Hb cuiiic at a lasliionable bull to wbicti this 
Mexican licau vhcorlcil um- ol the woinon, and where, 
iiurinu ihc course of the ovenniR. he ninde violent lovi^ 
lu llicoclicr. Tiic one who hud h.cn i« ni|>umrily no(;- 
li rli'd bocutie hirloii'ly Jcaloua. uihl Inaiead of vi.iillnc 
lier pusalon uiiun Ihu mini, tbe turned It on tliu wumun. 

•i'hero was a sceno wldcii alaiust 
broke up the festivities, und It wnn 
vvlili dimciiliy tho b&iutlea were jire- 
venled from resuriint; to pernohul 
violence. 

Fiuaily tlic cliallcnco dven 
und taken up, nitd arraniycmeiiLs 
were at oiico made for a nievltnt,'- 
Hoth of the women secured tbc sor' 
vices of Ihcir best friends and nil the 
prcllmlnarks nltendlng a duel were 
looked alter. 

Them was no red lapc toboiin- 
wnuiid ns butb wauled to Qght nnd 
flgbt quickly. Both ngreetl upon 
nword.s and were nnanlniniis In d<- 
elarfng UiellKbl must tuke place n-s 
Boon nil it was iighlciioiiKli to r,ec. 

TliO pliico edecicd wan near lliC 
lumous uM bull rlnc. orid In onlcr 
that tho halllu mixhl cnntlnuc iinlll 
honor bad been CullSlled It was <le> 
cMod that tbo duel was lo lail until 
u<iL* was lacat<aclinicd> 

Tlion Uic prliiolpalB and ilioir sec¬ 
onds left for Uielr re.HjH’Cllvc hoiiiee 
lo chance llieir ball costumefl, pre- 
imrcfor thn fniy and wall for the 
coniltig ol Ibo dawn. 

They drove to ilic appointed place 
in coaches, which tliey left BOine dls- 
lance Irom tho aciind spot where ihi- 
light wan to he held. 

Hnlh women, mare beuutilnl Uian 
ever, it scenicd, arnn-d with their 
favorite weiipoii-s, set lo work in 
deadly carneHt. 

The first round was a revelation In 
the art ol feaclac; both were graceful 
iiHti'Ti'fiN B. and iiB adept o-'i iua.sten* 
of the art. They thrust and parried with care, nnd 
each slniwed wonderful skill. 

In ihe Becond round one of tho women. Bermrlla 
Diiar.Hini who had been challenged, became ugkre.s- 
Hive In her woflc, and forcetl the flghthig from tho Rttiri, 
wlillo her opponent, who t'Comcd poMtioeil ol a Rrliii 
duteriulnatlaii lo win 111 tho end, and who ptnyed a 
wallinggaine, acted on tho dereiifllvc. 

BoiiorUaDunr’fl terrific ihruslo hocmi lo tell upon her 
HiroiifTlli. WlivaScnorlui Joneaaiw that in-r rival be¬ 
gan to lire she look tho oncnoivc. Scnorila Duar waB 
unubic to parry a savugo lungo which struck her In Iho 

breast. Renorlla Joaca had reached tho (ipot at which 
nhb bad aimed. Henorim Boar escaped a fatal wound 
only by liio narrowest margin. 

When the fair contc.MauiH caiuo up lor the third 
round, after their brief rest, Soiiorltn Duar was weak 
from the hlood uho liml lost In tho previous rally, 
la a nionietil Beiiorlbi Jowii came In with a rnsli and 
lih II quick, straight Ihni.'il ripped a long ugly wound 
III Diiar’Bhwnrd arm. Tho latter droppetl her weapon 
ninl sunk hall unconscious Iroul Iho shock to the 
ground. 

Then the spirit of chivalry asseried Usolf, and Da- 
victor bontover the vanquished niid klssOil her,and 
lin-yhoih renonncc'l the Imndsomc lover who hod 
been Iho amse ol ihc duel. 

The wounded duellist ua.s carried to her coach and 
<lriveii home with all speed. When she arrived there 
her condition wa.H so serious that a physician wilhoI 
oQcr callcil In. He drcsxctl her wounds and said she 
was in Q very crilicnl elate. Then, In accordance with 
tlici Mexican law, he notifted Ihc authorities. ^ 

I.Aier the wounded woman wwH removed to a hospi¬ 
tal while her former rival and the secondBWere nr- 

Ii Is ImMly likely that anything will come of tin- 
uflulr nnlc'ct the pretty diielUsl dies. 



They Het on the Pietd of Honor and Tought with Swords. 
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veil'll uitli ilu* wel- 

i‘uiiie: tlio noviCMl‘‘i in ilio imMntniie ha\ti)g 
evcliaiiirod iIh’ .iltire of the world for llie 
while robes and veil of the irwice, .iih.inccd 
toward the in.i>>i'o s^iteu.-ij, uhiVh for .i 
ve.tr at I'M't, would shill iheni in Jii>t .is 
the) wtre .ilimit to eiilor, a fii^ure drc'^ed in 

most ftiiui>tic sule.h.ivin;; horii'<, a loni' uiil, 

and olh'T aj)poiuIa"e> of his S.iMnic iii.ije.*>ty. 
•'pranif forw.irdt and inlen’eptinir them, roni* 
inoni'pil a h<iran';iie in a lii'lirrotis tone of 
voii’o, ami inter>p**r'cd with inmy ooinic.al 
uestnro, which Kept the orovtd in a roar of 
Ian:»htef. The mwici's responded to lliis 
»ini;ular individnalt hnt he •tppeared to he 
eeliin" the Iwttcr of them, when suddenly, 
the anijel h'.’fore iii'^iitioned h.istened forw.ird, 
made a pass .it him with <1 small swonl she 
had in her hand, and uttering a howl, he fell 
ipp irontly dead. The chant was now re* 
auined, and the nuns advanced to receive the 
novices, wdio vvaliccd over the body of their 
prostrate foe. This individual, it seems, per* 
sonified the pleasure.^ of the world, which 
were permitted, for a time, to tempi them to 
return—but the 54 ^”y.who represented the 
virgin, finally conquered liim, not so much 
by the force of argument, as by the sword. 

If It was inn ill the chaped, it was tenfold 
hotter III the sola of the Convent, W'hich was 
comparatively a small room; am) .such 
squeezing—such elbowed sides—such lorn 
drapery—halloing, shouting, were rare¬ 

ly ^forc scon and heard within the sacred 
precincts. The door at the farther extremity 
of the sola now openedi and we, those of us 
who could crowd in, surrounded a tabic 
bountifully spread by the nuns w’ith cakes, 
dulces, oranges, roses, &c. My companion 
and myself moved a candle apiece to the vir¬ 
gin, for the privilege of quenching our thirst 
with some fresli delicious WMter, which wo 
were so fortunate as to obtain, but which was 
not accessible to the others, who looked on 
with wistful eyes. 

After helping others and otirselv'cs, we 
looked through the grating, at the nuns who 
were standing around the bishop’s chair, 
while the good father gave them some in¬ 
structions nboul the new comers, no doubt, at 
the same time apparently taking much satis¬ 
faction in his cigar. Before him, on her 
knees, with her hctid bowed down, was one 
of the noviciates wearing the white robe— 
and smiling, nnd talking with each other, the 
nuns libiened, not very attentively to the ad¬ 
vice of the bishop. The ceremonies ended, 
we w.ilkod into the street, where were lan¬ 
terns luirning, rockets whizzing, fiddles scrap¬ 
ing, &c., doc., nnd high above nil, the gclenia 
of the Convent was bnihaully illumiimtcd.— 
This is a suecimen of tJie Tclisioiis formali¬ 
ties of Yucatan. T. 


Letters from Yucatam'-No. 10. 

Foreiffa Oomspoodcnc* of the Ohriitiaa Bellector. 

The chapel was handsomely decorated 
with flowers, and iininense wax candles bril¬ 
liantly burning, and in the passage lending 
to the stairs, was stiitioiicd a military band, 
who discoursed most ovcellenl music. Short¬ 
ly after our arrlv.il, the Bishop’s carriage 
drove up. His reverence then alighted, and 
slowly walked between the long files of men 
and women, his hamis being kissed by all 
who were nc«ar enough to have the privilege. 

The noviciates very richly dressed, follow¬ 
ed, nnd having arrived at the door, a short 
address was pronounced by a little girl hab¬ 
ited us an angel; who was also attrred in the 
most oxtravnsraut nmniier, in crlinson velvet, 
silk and ribbons, a stomacher of golden orn.i- 
ments, and brilliant gilt wing>, long curling 
liair and painted cheek", at the same time 
supporting two wax candles, some seven or 
eight feet in height, dcLOratcd with innumer¬ 
able ro&cs and ribbons. The little lady was 
much embarrassed at first, and considerable 
fear was entertained that she would not be 
able to perforin her part of the ceremony, but 
after being sprinkled with holy water liy the 
bishop, nnd kissing his iiaiids, at the same 
lime receiving some hints from the padres, 
and encouragement from her mother, she be¬ 
gan and acquitted herself remarkably well. 

The noviciates then advanced to the altar, 
knoll, and an address v\as delivered by the 
bishop, while we, poor mortals, were squeezed 
by the crowd into the smallest possible com¬ 
pass, and perspiring profusely, (for it was 
e.Tcessively hot.) and our black clothes, (be¬ 
ing in full dress.) did not render us anymore 
comfortable. Chiltlrcii vociferating—men 
and women crowding, all eager to see— 
• Sonibrieros* and inu't.ichcs occasionally in 
friendly contact wiih your face—handker¬ 
chiefs taking the pliicc of napkins- to remove 
the superfluous per-pir.itioii—corns trod up<m, 
Jcc., Jcr., will suiTicc for the picture. 

The address being cmolnded, my eoinpan- 
ion said. ‘ vamo< .a ver al demonio’ (let us co 
and sec the ilevil ) ‘ What do von mean by 

that 1 replied. ‘ Vamos. vamos!’ (come, 
come.) was hi» answer; and being carried 
along wall the crowd, we soon arrived at the 
.fu/u of the Lonveni. at the farther c^treiiutv 
of which, a door opened, ainl disclosed two 
rou:^ of nuns jn tlat.k and wiiiie drcs^e- and 
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•f tkt OlutotUB XtflMtM 

Lstten from YaeaUn.~Ni>. U. 


VUt 10 the Aleasie.—The 8 «Ualh^N«clw< of M«i»l 
ChhiratiiMi. —lUeiemiu or Poruu.'^lUiM.The 
WMtkr. 


From 10 o*cloek» until four in Ibo nfler* 
nooRi tho eitv Is qulot! for people eai Iheir 
breakfasli ana go to sleep, or make vulu ol 
courtesy! it being loo hot to appear in the 
streets; you may walk for a mile, perhaps, 
without meeting a soul. All is quiet with* 
out. AAer dintieri when the air is cooler) 
tho scene of tho morninff is acted over: onlir. 
ir pouiOlo, tne city is suit more my. It 
would seem as If the wholo population were 
in the streets. 

Let us go to the Alemeds. an oblong square, 
bordered with oranm and other trees, having 
stone seats oq either side, a promenade 
through the centre, end a carriage road on 
either side. Here, for an hour, you may see 
a stream of calesas following each other in 
rapid succession, hundreds of beautiful wo* 
men, young and roiddle*agod, nodding and 
smiling to you from them, and fans wavmg in 
abundance. On the right is the Oosliilo, of 
which I have before spoken. To the left of 
tho Alemeda is the guard*hoase, in front of 
which, Sunday afternoons, the troops are re* 
viewed t and, with a ftoe hind of music, they 
eerthlnly to adnntager" At 8 o^doelc, 
Iho stone seats of the Alemeda are filled with 
ladies and Mesliaa girls, talking and laugh¬ 
ing right merrily; the promenade being do* 
voted to the gentlemen, who walk’backward 
and forward daring tho evening; while, to 
pass away the time, the band poribrm favor* 
tie airs; the theatre opens, ana the spielous 
house is filled. Many resort to the ball* 
room; sky-rockets and fireworks are exhibit¬ 
ed. As it grows laio, Iho music ceases; Iho 
theatre and ball close; all Merida rotum 
home to their hammocks. Thus ends the 
Sibbath. During the week, the people of 
Merida divert themselves, and occupy the 
tims, in a similar manner. 

But liule* alieollon, comparalivelv. Is paid 
to the cultivation of the mind. Vlmurt, in 
some form or other, teems to engage all In 
its pursuit. The young ladies do not attend 
school. From three to five yesrs of age, 
they have an instructress; hut a miss having 
attained her eighth or ninth year, books are 
thrown asldok She learns to dance, to play, 
sing, and work embroidery. She does no 
work, for servants are always at hand.— 
About four o'clock, after dinner, if you choose 
to walk along the streets, you will see msny 
standing in the doorways, or in front of the 
windows, in full view, with combe and brush* 
es in their hands, arranging their hair; In 
the reer, a Mestixo girl is misled securing 
her dress. Among the better ctais, * la glute 
decenie,* the loilelCe is not performed thus 
openly. At five o'clock, the scene changes, 
the toilette has been made; the common 
morning dress is exchanged for elegant' tu¬ 
nics ' of silk or muslio, the hair is beautifully 
arranged with flowers, satin slippers adorn 
the feet, quantities of rings glitter on the fin* 
gers, and Jong ear-rings hang from the ears. 
At the door stands a.ralesa, the ladies enter, 
the Mestixo mounts his horse, and away they 
go. The gentlemen now either promenade 
Iho streets, fashionably droued in New York 
style, with black hats, dress costs, white pan¬ 
taloons. end canes, or lake their calesas, end 
ride around through the sueeis, looking at 
the ladies. 

At dark, all have returned home, the great 
front doors of tho houses are opened, arm 
chairs are brought out upon the sidewalks, 
which are previously watered and made 
cool, and now is the lime for * re*ua<bas, or 
visiu; ladies and gentlemen meet, generally 
the fair sex occupying one row of arm-chairs, 
and tho gentlemen the opposite. Cigars are 
lighted, conversation begins, guitars and pi¬ 
anos ere heard in all directions, with many 
fine voices, for the Mixicun ladies are cele¬ 
brated for having fine voices. If there is a 
moon, the gentlemen say. * rosin a paieer,' 
—*let us take a walk.* Bach gentleman 
takes a couple of ladies, and now the streets 
are lively again* About 11, the arm-chain 
are removed, the doors closed, people retire 
to their bammo-ks, and .Merida is asleep. 

The haciendas, or farms, are owned by 
merchants and familtes resident in the citiesi 
who employ a maysr dv/ao, with hU assis¬ 
tants, to take charge. They produce fruiu, 
maize* hemp. tugar<ano. dee., and thoM 
along tha coast, contain immense forests ol 
logwo^od. Some of these haciendas are very 
extensive. Those of the family of the P— 
hsve two or three hundred Indians attached, 
who live upon the premises in their straw 
bouses, have their chapel, fiesies, dec., with a 
priest who takes charge of their spiritual 
welfare. On the Campeachy road, there ii 
a bscienda, which, with its milpu, com¬ 
prises mor^ than tea leagues of territory. 
•Nesr the cities are various daciradifoi, (tittw 
haciendas.) or country seats, where, upon 
particular occasions, such as birth-^ys. fi 
Mtes, dec., the owner passes the time witli 
his family aad friendi. Here the day ii 
spent in Vilariiy; mtiiie, (guitars,) dancing 


s dm i.*r« and playing with lk« young bulls, 
which u a Ciaiousaiu4«eii«ut with the young 
men. I remember pissing a day In the ha- 
cicili de N iko during a Mst of the ludlins, 
and witn suing their doJiciag, which is a 
mottutoaous perroriiiauca. ennaisiiug of rapid 
movements oi the hauls anl ftwl, while the 
body is lu-ariy stationary, a-'cempini-d by 
the iiiusi; of the Indian hsrn and drum. 
This latter instrument is a hollow lug, cov* 
ered at one end with skin, and playid with 
one hand. We rule back to Merida, six 
miles, after dark. It hod tainvl slightly, a 
light fog covered the ground, mil it wii vert 
eload/,bui the ligntnlng Kig*. Urge and 
brilliant, were Dying about m inyrisis, aad, 

I bslien*, to iiumvrous were they In some 
parts of the road, th it I cunU h ivu so«ii |« 
read Urge type. Tuere wa< a p-rrocl blaze 
of light as far as the eye could M<*e. 

Rat vs.—The rainy stasoa U'glas at the 
end of Miy, aud Uiis until U.*tob.-r«at the 
begioaingof which, ths rariou* graim are 
sown for the second hsrvest. During this 
period, the weallior is delightful. The nurn- 
Ings are fair and clear* hoi to b> sure, that 
is to say, 68 degrees of Fshrenheii. About 
one o'clock, the turboiuula appesrs in the 
oast, aad with a siroag wind, rsses with in- 
conceivabU rapldfiy. The rain falls In tor¬ 
rents, llbodlDg the afrue(%f‘Vo v to render 
them psrfoclly impassable, eveept lo calesas. 
Vivid tighmiug, with sharp piuu of thunder, 
accompanies these storms. In the coarse of 
an hour or two, all posses away, leaving llw 
evening most delightfully cool, with the mer¬ 
cury at 80 degrees. The lenip^nilure of 
Yucatan Is very equable. At Inla se.ason, 
tho variatiou Is mit four or five deg^s daily, 
—^ at tiiorise, 86 at noon, and M or SO at 
night. There Is always a breeze, and 1 do 
not know but others might complain, but for 
my own part, 1 have experience*! no Incon¬ 
venience IVom tho heal of this climate. 
From October until the end of February, the 
northers blow upon the coast; they are some¬ 
times chilly, but ilio tomperaiuro is goticrally 
about OS to 76 degrees, or nearly the suimner 
heal ol England. Frost, of course, is un- 
knowoi The northers resemble much the 
east winds of the New England coosi, tast¬ 
ing from two to eight days: but they want 
the Taw, piercing quality which the winds of 
the north possess. Upon the northern roast 
of Yucatan they blow heavily; and as there 
are no harbors or anchorage ground, vessels 
are frequently obliged lo snip cable, and put 
to sea, to avoid being driven ashore. Owiug 
lo Iho great shallowness of the water, they 
cannot approach within a league. 

Tho period of Iho grcalesi heal is in the 
months of March, April and May, while 
the sun is passing the meridian, and no rain 
falls for weeks at a time. The etientivo 
milpatt or cornfields, throughout Yucatan, 
are then burned, lo fit them for the sowing 
beforo the rains fall. The nir is murky, the 
sun rises and sets of a fiory r<*d color, and 
the winds are scorching; at night. In all di- 
roclionsi is seen the refiection from burning 
milpas. The mercury mounts up lo U1 or 
06 d^rees {the streets are full of a fine dust, 
which penetrates into the houses, even into 
chests of clothing, and if exceedingly uncom¬ 
fortable. There is a common saying, * Si* 
empro hay polvo o'lodo enlas callcs do Merl- 
Ua,’ * Thera is always dust or mud In the 
streets of Merida*' and it ts > very true one. 
Aiibougb it n^ have rained to as lo flood 
the streets tfuHiigafi afternoon, by 18 o'clock 
of the next day, to great is the evaporation 
that the water Is no longer visible, and one 
la mnre mnlMii-d hv dust than bv mud. 

T. 
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is of t superior qattil/t Unfortuiislely, 
hoHTcrer* after being at an eijKose of sereral 
thousand dollar* of the works, 

and after llio manufactjir* of some few hun« 
dred pounds of the salt, it was discorered 
that it could be imported at a far leas price 
than it would cost the company to manufac* 
turn it. Conseoueutljr* the enterprise was 
abandoned. This cattle forms ooe of the 
chief objects of interest in Morids. 

Sunday is a holy day* and there are, be¬ 
sides, a multitude of (east days. At 4 
o'clock in the morning, the beds ring for 
mass, and as there Is awut a doten immense 
churches, with six or cirtt bells each, there 
is but little probability dr sleeping.* At this 
hour, the semnts attend mass, and here I 
will saj a word about thtt clast. The Met* 
titoee form the intermediate race between the 
Spanish and Indian, and are peculiar to Vu- 
catao. GaeK family baa from tklat or four 
to a dovn in the ca^^y of serfgata % their 
wages being low, one or two d^|||i|ji month. 
The household work^* 


dtfierentty from wtrantt tn the United Suite., 
beinff permilled to eonrene freeljr with the 
hmilj on ell eubjeeU, ehelltng femilletly 
with the Senoni, end aulject to Dal little re- 
alraial. Indeed, in meey cane, hen 
as much general inroimalian a. the romily in 
whoso bouso they re«ii)e. The criodcs, or 
women ee,rents, era frequently quite band, 
some. Their deeu I. peculiar, end dllTers 
fiom the Spanish and Indian, but I hero 
giren a dcMriplion of it In a former letter, I 

K on to the obwrrance of the Sabbath in 
da. 

Afker the 4 o’clock man, the Meslhuies, 
like so many while ghosts tn their white 
drean., during the early ttrilighi NIum 
home, and all la quiet ualil 7 o'clock, when 
again the bolla riiw j and now the slreeu are 
full of ladies gaily droned, many of them 
with their children, wending their way to the 
cathedral and other chucchc. i urrired here, 
all kneel upon the alone floor, rich and poor, 
side by side. Mon is uid, the notes of the 
organ, with other insiruraanis, swell through 
the lofty aiehcB of the cathedral, and ereiy 
head is boarad in apparent derolfon. 

Sorrica being enued, it is now 8 o’clock, 
and the slrcels are Ihtongitd with caleeae, 
dec., all rory lirely | young genllomon direr! 
themsolres with billianis, or stand at the 
oorners, smoking and talking. Ouilan and 
pianos aro to bo hoard in all directions, sky¬ 
rockets whin through Iho air, iho bella ring 
more merrily than orcr, dogs bark, turkeys 
gobble with all their might, a stray goat oc¬ 
casionally ehimea in, boys fly their kilos, 
priesis, with block robes, and hats with low 
crowns and broad briiaa turned up at the 
sidee, walk soberly along. Indian sad Hea- 
lisa women come from die market, with fresh 
oranges, cocoanuu, plsnuiins, &c., asking 
you to buy—the sun shines brightly—and 
this is Merida on u Sundsr motnlnir. 


ronlfa Owrsws o Jsass sT tbs Ohilsitsa Rsflsstsr, 
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m Chotitb, 0r uekM Cbw<«l. baiUlm|>s—{UA«‘ 

tonr.^- M Mw tow y of flmkpWfe.'' Bi bbm ik b UciUie 
Pollowinu tho * ealle de comercio y flore*,' 
from ihe p£uiVa, where, curly In the morn 
iiig, Mc«tiu women bring their oranms, co* 
coas, cultboMSt plunCainSs foe., for *ale, wo 
come Co the Aleinoda. to the right of which 
is the Castillo. This buijding Is an immense 
structure, erected upon a cerro heekt *i 
motut* or ariiftcial mound, being tho only ole* 
vaiton within tho precincts of the city. 

Immediately after the conquest, the gover 
nor bad resolved to eaect on this spot a for 
trpsa, but yielded to Ihe solicitatious of some 
Franciscan monks, that they might be per 
milted hero to build their conveui* Where 
fore, collecting thoir materials, partly from 
iho < cross/ which occupied Ibe present level 
site of tho Piata QntWx they, with iedefath 
gable xeali Put up this bqilding, or mass ol 
buildings. Here, for more than three centu¬ 
ries, lived tho brotherhood, mdually aiig* 

fKaWatraWtiLw’Jimjlwi 

dent republic was received from Spain, when 
over three hundred were quiet dwellers with¬ 
in its wails* At this time, ihe father* exer- 
cis^ a powerful intluencei and after the 
treaty, wore frequently ecen mingling with 
the people, inclining them to revolt from the 
Mexican confederacy, and return to their for¬ 
mer allegiance* 

But the course at once pursued by the 
governor, efteclually checked such proceed¬ 
ings | for one fine morning, the Franciscans 
received positive orders, enforced by threau 
if they refused obedience, to evacuate the 
premise* and disband* They compiled with 
these instructions | and now, after the lapse 
of thirty years, their once powerful cloister 
consist* of only ten member*. Their coo- 
vent and diurch is situated at the eastern ex¬ 
tremity or the *calle do la migerada,' and is 
known as tho * Mijorada*' Of Ihe ramain- 
der, many ehtored into secular pursuits, oth¬ 
er* accepted curacies, and not a smell part 
returned to Spain. 

Tho Castillo, or ancient convent, Is sur¬ 
rounded by a lofty, sexagqnal, double wall, 
each angle was supported by a low lower. 

On entering the gateway at the further ex¬ 
tremity of the court-yanl, b the ruined froot 
of the great church, to the^right of which, a 
few years since, stood a beautiful chapel; it 
is now in ruins, the roof having bron re¬ 
moved to get at the valuable beams of Sapo- 
ia wood which aro much prised for building. 
The cupidity and vandalism of others have 
prostrated the walls, and but Hide remains to 
mark the site of the edifice. Ascending to 
die third story of the main building, which, 
with the chapel, forms three sides of the sex- 
agon, I observed that nearly all of the root 
hod been removed. 

My conductor informed me, that a few 
years since, for a moderate compensation, 
the privilege of taking what wood and stone 
he might want from the dilapidated convent, 
^vas granted to any one. As wood Mtllcu- 
larly is scarce, many availed ihomselves of 
this privilege s oud I do not knowbut that the 
whole conreni might have disafpearod with¬ 
in a shotl lima, if tho esecutiva authority, 
finding that It is casiar lo tear dam than tn 
acect,liad not commanded that Ihia work of 
deatruction should caasa. 

• New buildings are now in process of eroc- 
liooi whoso windows, strongly barred with 
iron, giro cridcnco that hero is to bo^ Ihe 
prison. Tho whitewashed walls, tho bright¬ 
ly nalnlod corridora, and other innoimlinns of 
the lOth century, conlrasi sirmigely with Ihe 
Mack and frowning arches of past years. 
Below, is n complete labyrinth of parages 
and rooms, many of them blocked up by 
huge masses of stone which have (alien 
from their places. 

passing 10 iho eastern side, we come to Ihe 
rtficlory, where the fathers were wont lo eat 
ihcir frugal meal; but now, In place of hear¬ 
ing the saintly legend which edified the 
brotherhood during their repast, a Meslixo is 
forging iron, with deafening noise. Ascend¬ 
ing by an inclined plane, we come lo n broad, 
pasco milk, baring on either side the top of 
the wails, bill which are not iufiicicnily high 
to prereot haring n good view of the city. 
Followiog this pass, we completo the circum¬ 
ference of the wall, which is n quarter of a 
railo or more in estant, and haring an alara- 
lion of forty feat, the rariout churchea, ire., 
of the city are seen to sdrnnlags. Beneath, 
is tho Aleroeda, with Its rorrs of trees; lo the 
north-west, the dome of the great cnihadral, 
Ihe towers of San ChristornI, San Iran, and 
other chnrchcs. 

Id Iho eastern wing of the conrent is a 
manufactory of snltpeire; this is rety abun- 
daot. ooxing out of the rery stooos. This 
esiaUishment is under Ihe superintendence 
of Don SsniioTO Nigra, a man of much in¬ 
tegrity and eninusiasro. Hero are tho raw 
and boilers, ndmiroMy atnneed, and Ihe salt 


T. 
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MY RAID INTO MEXICO, 




CHAPTER III.—CONTINUED. 


The words of Mrs. Sevan startled, bewildered me. Could 
it be possible that this girl—pshaw ! And I felt mjself crimsoning- 
at the idea of winning “ hands down ” against the field—such a 
field! where every horse hailed from a crack stable. 

Five hundred thousand pounds meant twenty-five thousand a 
year. It meant a palace in Park Lane, a villa at Nice or Como, 
a shooting-box in the Highlands, a seat in Parliament, a title in 
prospective, a superb stud of horses, a steam-j'acht to go around 
the world in ; it meant power, position, influence—everj'thing. 
What would they say at Timolin, if they heard of it ? And' I 
imagined Aunt Butler reading aloud my marriage, solemnized at 
the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington, by His Eminence the Cardinal, 
while Tri.x}’—but would they not all come over to the wedding? 

I was not in love with Miss Wriothesly. I admired her, and 
was more or less awed by the heiress, while the gas of my vanit}-, 
owing to the revelations of Mrs. Sevan and the broad statements 
of Billy Brierl}^ was gradually inflating my heart. 

“ Miss Wriothesly was really angry with j-ou to-daj', Joe," 
e.xclaimed my sister when I returned to Sevan’s after a daj’s 
sight-seeing. 

“ Was she ? 

“ What did you mean by refusing to come with us ? ” 

“ I wasn’t ‘ on,’ Nellie, that’s all.” 

“ Your refusal was not only impolite, Joe, but absolutely 
savored of rudeness.” 

“ In what way ? ” 

“ 'Why, she got up the drive expressly for you, and sent an 
apology to the Countess of Fife, who had engaged her for a dejeu¬ 
ner visit to hear a promised operatic dibtita7tic sing. You should 
apologize, Joe. Indeed you should.” 

“ I shall have no opportunity, Nellie.” 

“ To-night at the opera. She has offered you and me and 
Mrs. Sevan seats.” 

“ Well, I’ll go on my marrow-bones. We’ll part good friends, 
an)'how. I start by the morning express for Liverpool.” 
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“ Oh! I m so glad. I mean, that is, because you wish to go, 
Joe.” 

My sister did not press me to prolong my stay. If there had 
been anything in what Mrs. Bevan had said Nellie would have 
urged me to stop. This came to me actually in the form of a re¬ 
lief. 

“ I should like to thump you two for taking out my wife and 
horses to-night,” exclaimed Mr. Bevan ; “ but I suppose this little 
affair demands sacrifices all round. Be ver3'^ careful in letting up 
or down the windows of the brougham, Joe; and if you sit on the 
box take care not to scratch the panels in any waj-.” 

“ I would much prefer that you would take my place, sir.” 

“ Tell that to the marines, Joe.” 

“ Really, Mr. Bevan—” 

‘‘ Don’t knot the cord of the blind ”—this was before dinner, in 
the drawing-room. “ See that, now ; it’s all out of gear. O dear, 
dear, dear! I wish people would keep their hands quiet. Please 
not to lean on the back of that chair; you see the rubbing of the 
coat or the friction of the hot hands removes the gilding.” 

“ Can 1 do anj'thing for 3'ou in Liverpool to-morrow, INIr. 
Bevan ? ” I asked. . 

“ Liverpool! Why, Mrs. B. told me that you had given up 
all idea of this wild-goose trip.” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“ Pumps3’ 1 ” to his wife, who rustled into the room, looking 
ever so handsome in amber satin and lots of drooping lace, “ Joe 
is off, dear.” 

“ Off what ? ” 

“ To Liverpool in the morning.” 

Mrs. Bevan turned a pair of eyes upon me that distinctl3' 
asked, “ Can this be possible ? ” 

“ I want to catch the City of Brussels.” 

“ Don’t decide on anything, Joe. You know not what to¬ 
night may bring forth. That’s the dinner-bell. Your arm, Cabal¬ 
lero ? ” 


Miss Wriothesly’s box was on the grand tier, and when we ar¬ 
rived we found her, with her father and a vacant-faced, aristo¬ 
cratic man, in possession. 

Mrs. Bevan and Nellie were posted in front, the banker be¬ 
hind Mrs. B., while the vacant-faced man. Lord Selmington, and 
m3-self occupied the back of the box with the heiress. 

Miss Wriothesly’s reception of me was of the coolest. 
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“ I'm awfully sorry to have missed the drive to-day, Miss 
Wriothesly.” 

You can do it anj^ day.” 

“ It would be trespass—” 

“ In a hansom for five shillings.” 

This was a facer. 

“ I fear that I acted rather rudely in—” 

“ Please let me hear this sccna.” And she leaned forward. 

1 felt exceedingly sorry at being in the box at all, at being the 
recipient of any favor from her, however small. 

“You were saving something, Mr. Nugent”—this when Al- 
bani had concluded amid a whirlwind of applause. 

“ I was saying that—” 

“ You should not lose this. She’s going to sing again.” 

The prima-donna, in obedience to an imperative encore, went 
through the sccna. 

“ Is this your first opera ? ” 

This to me, who came regularly to Dublin in September for 
a week’s opera at the old Royal! 

“ I have heard this particular opera at least half a dozen times, 
Miss Wriothesly.” 

“ Indeed ! In Baireuth ? ” 

“ No, in Dublin.” 

“ What are you talking about, Joe?” exclaimed my sister, who 
had overheard the conversation. “ This is Lohengrin, and its 
second representation in London.” 

I had not consulted the programme, and imagined that I was 
listening to the Huguenots / I know a lot of fellows who would 
have come out of this with fljung colors ; as for me, I stuck fast, 
and, muttering something miserably facetious about the music of 
the future, dropped back and sulked, while Miss Wriothesly de¬ 
voted herself with considerable animation to the idiotic-looking 
Lord Selmington. , 

At the conclusion of the opera the heiress suddenly turned to 

me. 

“ Has that fit of temper blown over yet, Turnips ? Don’t look 
so fearfully dignified. Take me down to the carriage. So you 
regret having refused my offer to-day? Yes, you do. I’ll give 
you another chance. Let me see—the day after to-morrow.” 

“ I shall be on the Atlantic.” 

She raised her eyes and gazed at me intently. “ Are you 
really bent upon going?” she asked after a pause, in a low tone, 
as we descended the staircase. 
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“ To-morrow morning-.” 

“ Don’t go.” 

“ It is written.” 

“ Don’t go—at least until—at least for some days.” 

I handed her into the carriage. 

“ You won’t go?” were her last words as the superb equipage 
drove off. 

“Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Bevan, as we got settled in the 
brougham, “ is it to be a six or a ten o’clock breakfast, Joe?” 

“Six o’clock, if you please.” 

“ Really and truly ? ’’ 

“ Why, certainly.” 

She was silent for a second. 

“ This is too stupid of you, Joe. Don’t speak to me ! I am 
horribly disappointed.” 

As we stood on the platform at St. Pancras Station upon the 
following morning m3' sister asked : 

“ An}' message to Trix}' ? ” 

“ Not particular!}'.” 

“ You’ll send your love? ” 

“ My fraternal regards, Nellie. That’s the whistle. God bless 
you ! Write to Mexico.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

ACTIVE AND ENTERPRISING PEOPLE, 

The details of an ocean voyage are dreary enough at best, 
and I for one shall not attempt to depict them here. I lost 
sight of Billy Brierly when two hours out of the Mersey, 
nor did I again behold him until we were off the Hook. I 
suffered from sea-sickness the entire voyage, and didn’t dare or 
care to leave my berth, while Billy Brierly was, as he expressed 
it himself, “ laid out an’ fit to be waked.” The passage was a 
“ vicious ” one throughout and without a break. If the good 
ship wasn’t pitching she was rolling, and when she was not en¬ 
gaged in rolling she was pitching. The first thing I tasted after 
six days was some chicken-soup ; then came beef-tea, and then 
convalescence. 

“ Glory be to God there’s anything left av me! Sorra a worse 
maulin’ I ever got. I’m black an’ blue inside, an’ I’m tore to 
pieces. An’ only for to think, Masther Joe, that whin I was raich- 
in’ and sthrainin’ for the bare life it’s passin’ Queenstown we wor’ 
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an It s me stomick that kep me trom gettin a last luk at ould Ire¬ 
land. Wirra, wirra ! Masther Joe, let us go home, avic, be dhry 
land,” was Billy’s greeting after our enforced separation. 

The sky was blue as boasted Italy’s, and the sun shone out 
with a brightness that almost dazzled, as we entered the Narrows. 
The wooded slopes on Staten Island, from out of which coyly 
peeped chateau and villa; the grim twin forts of Wadsworth and 
Hamilton; the glistening white buildings on Coney Island ; the 
harbor-shaped Upper Bay with its regal coronet of two cities; the 
lordly North River, bounded by the haze-capped Palisades; the 
low-lying shores of New Jersey, backed by the misty Orange 
Mountains; the giant ocean steamers, the monster e.vcursion- 
boats, and the teeming craft of every sort, shape, size, and de- 
scription, painted a picture on the canvas of my memor}’-, vivid, 
luminous, and destined to fade but with the canvas itself. 

“ Faix it’s no wondher the Malowneys refused for to lave it, 
av it’s all like that, Masther Joe,” observed Billy, who, like m3"self, 
was all ej'es. “ They tell me that that’s Bruklin, where Mar}- 
Donnelly is livin’. I wudn’t wondher av wan av thim houses 
was hers, Masther Joe. She was alwa3fs fond o’ the wathcr. 
Why, now, isn’t New York a sight av a place! It's bigger, they 
tell me, nor Dublin, an’ that it’s full o’ na3-gurs. There's a very 
dacent man that was bad wud me below cornin’ out; there he is 
standin’ beside the faymale wud the two childher in her arms. 
Lord help her! she’s goin’ to some place in the woods to her hus¬ 
band, who only sint over her passage-mone}-; but faix we med a 
collection, an’ it’s like a prencess she’ll thravcl now. Well, Mas¬ 
ther Joe, that man there knows me cousin Phil Gavin, an’ he sa3’s 
he's a warm man. He gev me his addhress, an’ here it is. I’ll 
go billet on him, sir, an’ keep down th’ expinses. He’s me sec¬ 
ond cousin be me mother’s side. She was a Gavin—God rest her 
sowl, amin !—a daughther of Ned Gavin av Ball3'maccrool3’'; an’ 
me father—the heavens be his bed !—got five heifers wud her an’ 
twinty pound fortune. I’ll go bail Phil will be rale glad for to see 
me. Musha ! did ye ever see the like o’ thim steamboats, Masther 
Joe ? ” pointing to a snow-white leviathan crowded with passen¬ 
gers. “ It’s Noah’s Arks the}' all are, no less. The steward tould 
me they were pleasure-boats, every wan, an’ that some av the big 
wans hould three thousand people—a whole barony. Only to 
think av the whole barony av Slaughdhafauddagh aboord av wan 
vessel! Father Tom himself wudn’t believe it. Murdher! but 
the people here must be cruel fond av divarshin an’ have whips 
o’ money. Arrah, Masther Joe, luk at thim little tug-boats ; an’t 
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they as bould as brass, and sit the wather for all the world like 
dooks ? That high steeple there the steward, a very knowledge¬ 
able man, tould me is belongin’ to Thrinity Church, or the Tele¬ 
graph—I don't know which, sir. Och, thin. I’ll thank ye for ferry¬ 
boats. Luk at that wan, sir, carryin’ carts an’ horses as well as 
the people. An’ murdher! is it ?—^yis, it is—be me sowkins, there’s 
wan wud a whole railway thrain on boord, bad cess to the lie in it! 
An’ the docks—there’s life ; why, the place is as lively as a bee¬ 
hive at swarmin’-time. Wow, wow ! but it’s no wondher the 
Malowneys refused for to lave it. I don’t see any wild Injuns, 
Masther Joe,” added Billy in a disappointed tone ; “ but I suppose' 
they’re out beyant the town a little ways, or up in thim woods 
we seen as wc come up.”' 

The gentleman who shared my state-room was a Mr. Flink, 
residing on Fifth Avenue, New York. He proved to be a nine¬ 
teenth-century Samaritan, and his kindness to me during the tor¬ 
ture-laden eight days and nine nights I can never forget. 

As the City of Brussels was being warped into her dock Mr. 
Flink came to me and said: 

“ Mr. Nugent ”—we had exchanged cards ; in fact, I told him all 
about myself—“ you 7nnst go on to-morrow, if you want to catch 
the boat that leaves New Orleans on Frida}’’. Now, it is not 
worth your while to expose yourself to the inconveniences of hotel 
life—although we go very near perfection in our hotels here—by 
unlimbering at any of those places. I have a very large house 
and a very small family. Put up with me, and—ha ! ha !—Bll put 
up with you. I have—at least I had when I left in August—four 
pretty good horses, and I can show you the sights (the elephant 
we call it), if the brutes haven’t eaten their own heads off. Do not 
refuse me; if I didn’t mean it I wouldn’t ask you. You’ll find 
us Americans very square people in our social relations, at all 
events,” he laughed. 

I thanked him most sincerely, and was about to refuse politely 
but firmly when he interrupted : 

“ That’s my adopted daughter. See the darling, how she 
waves her handkerchief! I guess she’d know me at the Nar¬ 
rows.” And as he spoke Mr. Flink sprang upon the bulwarks to 
whirl his soft felt wide-awake to a girl with great, large black 
eyes, heavily-marked brows, and very red lips, whose exquisite at¬ 
tire seemed to become her to perfection. 

Did the apparition of this young lady influence me in my ac¬ 
ceptance of Mr. Flink’s invitation ? I am afraid that it had some¬ 
thing to do with it. 
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“ Be the mortial, but this bangs Banagher, Masther Joe,” ex¬ 
claimed Billy. “ Faix it’s yerself that knows how for to put yer 
comether on the natives. We cud thravel free intirely an' intire- 
ly, av it wasn’t for the steam-boats an’ railroads, bad scran to 
thim ! ” 

By grace especial mj' luggage was passed by a most cour¬ 
teous Custom-house official with a wave of the hand and a dab of 
chalk, and I found myself seated in a dashing carriage, Billy 
Brierl}’- occupying the box-seat with the colored driver, at whom 
he was staring as though he would glue his eyes to the “naygur.” 

Mr. Flink had so many questions to ask his fair proit'gce that I 
remained silent, occupying myself in gazing out of the window. 
We passed through a very dingy part of the city, frame and 
red brick dwellings mingling and leaning against each other in 
the most fraternal manner. Every second house seemed devoted 
to lager-beer, and opposite every door stood an ash-barrel. 
Frame houses were new to me, so was lager, and so were ash. 
barrels. My heart throbbed with pleasure as I recognized in 
many of the clean, well-dressed, comfortable-looking people who 
thronged the sidewalks or stood upon the door-steps the unmis¬ 
takable lineaments of the people of my countrj^, while sounds of 
the rich, racy brogue greeted my ear over the din, and noise, 
and roar of the great city. 

The number of street-cars astonished me. They seemed to be 
coming from all quarters and in countless numbers. A few da3fs 
before I had ridden in a tram-car in Dublin from the Stephen’s 
Oreen Club to the General Post-Office. This car did not appear 
for fifteen minutes, and, were I to miss it, I should be detained at 
least twenty. Here were cars coming one after the other in appa¬ 
rently endless succession, and converging from all quarters! In 
Dublin the car stopped and waited for a solitary passenger; here 
the people jumped on and off like acrobats. A violent rapping 
at the window caused me to turn my head, and I saw that Billy 
Brierlj- was eagerly drawing my attention to something in the 
air. 

I followed the direction of his finger, and beheld a train tra¬ 
velling at lightning speed right over our heads upon a cobweb- 
structure of spindle-shanked iron supports. 

“Did ye ever see the like o’ that, Masther Joe?” he bawled. 
“ It’s a thrain ; there’s people in it. The naygur here sez it runs 
for si.x mile. Glorj”^! but this is a quare place.” 

We crossed Ninth Avenue, and got into the region of brown- 
stone fronts. I did not admire them. The brown stone, to mv 
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mind, presented a dirty and melancholy appearance. The adver¬ 
tising dodges interested me highly, as did also a buggy, which 
drew forth a yell of wonder from my retainer. The well-made- 
up hnen of men working at the meanest labor struck me, as also 
the cigar in the mouths of all, vice the pipe. The long tails to 
the horses also attracted me. 

“ Now,” exclaimed Mr. Flink, as the carriage spun into a mag¬ 
nificent thoroughfare literally blocked with vehicles and cram¬ 
med with foot-passengers, “you are on Broadway, one of ihe 
streets of the world.” 

The height of the buildings, the magnificence of man}-, the 
dinginess of others, the life, bustle, and animation of this great 
artery, deeply impressed me. I longed to alight from the car¬ 
riage, and, plunging into the tide, swim with the busy, earnest, 
anxious, electric crowd. 

“This is Union Square,” observed Miss Flink. “That is Tif¬ 
fany’s, the largest jewelry store in the world. I’ll take you 
through it by and by. That is Sarony’s, where you must be pho¬ 
tographed. Now we are on Broadway again ! That is Arnold & 
Constable’s. You will imagine yourself in a Parisian store, if you 
go in there. Now we are approaching Madison Square. That is 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel. A pretty little square, is it not ? Nozv 
we are on Fifth Avenue. You will travel miles between the most 
splendid mansions in the world.” 

“ Conchita thinks there is no place like New York,” laughed 
Mr. Flink. 

“ Except one, papa.” 

“Ah! I forgot—the city of Mexico.” 

“ Is Miss Flink a Mexican ? ” I asked. 

“ Did I not tell you ? Why, of course she is. Conchita,” he 
added, addressing the girl, “ Mr. Nugent leaves for Mexico to¬ 
morrow.” 

Conchita opened her great black eyes. 

“ To |Mexij :o ? ” 

“ Yes.” And in a few words I briefly explained the purport of 
my travel. 

“ Ay de mi. I wish I was going too.” 

“ I wish from the bottom of my heart that you were ! ” I im¬ 
petuously exclaimed. 

I suppose the warmth with which I uttered these words pro¬ 
duced effect, for the rich red blood leaped into Conchita’s cheeks, 
appearing like a veiled glow beneath her swarthy but transpa¬ 
rent skin. 
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“ Some day.” And with a sigh she turned her head away. 

The carriage pulled up at an enormous brown-stone mansion'. 
The massive steps and balustrades; the elaborate carving, both 
on the entrance and on the magnificent double doors; the marble 
mosaic of the vestibule pavement; the frescoed panels in the ves¬ 
tibule itself ; the splendid sheets of plate-glass, and the exquisite 
lace blinds and curtains, riveted my attention, eliciting an invol¬ 
untary outburst of admiration. I merely mention these things in 
order to narrate my first impressions, doubtless the impressions 
of hundreds of thousands; but these features were so new that 
they instantly asserted themselves. 

Again, I was struck by the height of the rooms, of the doors, 
of the windows, and above all by the sumptuous elegance and 
assthetic taste of the furniture and decorations, the sensuous dis¬ 
play of the wonders that the hand of man can create for yellow 
gold. 

The servants disappointed me—the colored coachman, who 
wore a beard, an ill-fitting hat with a two-inch velvet band con¬ 
fined by a gigantic buckle, a coat that had never been built for 
him, yellow trousers, and buttoned boots; the man who opened 
the door decorated with a moustache and enshrined in nonde¬ 
script garments, partly sporting, partly clerical 1 

I missed the liveries! I fancied that magnificent avenue 
thronged with equipages, as when I first beheld it, the servants 
in red, yellow, white, pink, and purple plushes ; the burly coach¬ 
men, in full-bottomed flaxen wigs, and enormous bouquets in 
their button-holes, sitting on their boxes like kings, and surround¬ 
ed by their coat-of-armed hammercloths as by imperial mantles ; 
then the gorgeous raiment of those superb beings whom Thack¬ 
eray was so down upon, from their patent-leather pumps and silk 
stockings to their golden-braided hats and powdered hair. I did 
miss the flunkies ; and when I beheld the darkies with velvet bands 
round their hats I felt as if some calamity had fallen upon flun- 
kydom, and that it had gone into mourning, skin and all. I can¬ 
didly spoke my sentiments to Mr. Flink subsequently. 

“We have some English turn-outs here, Mr. Nugent, and wor¬ 
thy of Hyde Park.” 

“ Oh! dear, yes; but, unhappily, while the horses are superb, the 
carriages poems on wheels, and the entourages simply perfect, the 
hats of the servants generally spoil the whole thing, and what the 
hats miss the coat-collars finish off. Just you observe it when 
ne.xt you ride in Central Park or on this magnificent avenue.” 

Miss Flink could talk of nothing but Mexico, its flowers, its 
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fruits, its climate, its scenery. She gushed over it in a sort of 
rapture. She showed me a lot of birds on cards, made by the 
Indians and constructed of feathers. They were very beauti¬ 
ful, the miniature peacock being simply wonderful. She also 
showed me a number of figures in wax, representing water-car¬ 
riers, muleteers, charcoal-burners, and other crafts. She set great 
store by a bull-fight in wax, the figures one inch high ; anything 
more perfect than the modelling of the horses and bulls I never 
saw. 

“ You must bring home a number of these models. You’ll 
get them at Puebla. It’s the Philadelphia of Mexico. They are 
ridiculously cheap. Be very careful about the packing. Of 
course j-ou’ll bring back a full suit of charro." 

I inquired what charro meant. 

“ Sombreros, zarape, chaqueta, chaparreras, espuelas, silla, reata. 
And she ran off a number of terms on her fingers. “ You know 
what a sombrero means ? ” 

“ A hat.” 

“ A hat, and sunshade, and umbrella in one. You must get a 
gra}- felt or a pure white laced and braided with gold. It will 
cost j'ou sixty dollars. Y our zarape, a mantle which )'ou fling 
across }-our shoulders—I'll teach you how to fold it when you 
come back—must have the Mexican national colors, green, red, 
and white. Your chaqueta, or jacket, should be of buff leather, the 
shoulders encrusted with gold or silver embroidery and buttons, 
the cuffs also; a faja, or blood-red sash, and the chaparreras, or 
leggings, open from the knee to show wide, flaring white linen, 
and a stripe of gold or silver embroidery down the sides, with as 
many rows of buttons as possible. 'Yonr espuelas, or spurs, must 
be of silver gilt or silver, with rowels so long”—the length of her 
little finger—” and }'our silla, or saddle, senor—if you buy one— 
must be peaked in front and back, mounted in ivor}^, and tipped 
with gold or silver. Your chivarras, or saddle-bags, must be of 
leopard-skin, your poncho of bear-skin, both embroidered in gold 
or silver, and the holsters for your pistols must be encrusted with 
embroidery ; so must your box-stirrups and the loop for your 
reata, or lasso. However, 3*ou needn’t mind the saddle ; it will 
cost you any amount of money. A caballero with whom I was ac¬ 
quainted paid five thousand dollars for his. All you will require 
will be the dress, and won’t 3-ou be an acquisition at a fancy- 
ball ! ” 

“The dress or the man. Miss Flink?” 

“ The charro," she laughed. 
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Alter luncheon we went for a carriag'e-ride in the Central 
Park, the “ we ” consisting- of Mrs. Flink, Miss Flink, and myself. 
Firstly, though, we drove to a telegraph office, where I “ cabled ” 
my sister. 

Mrs. Flink was as chatty a little dame as ever 1 encountered; 
fat, fair, forty-five, and dressed in the highest art of the prevailing 
mode—namely', a pale lavender silk with tight sleeves, a pointed 
bodice, flowing skirt very short in front, displaying open-worked 
stockings and embroidered shoes. A skimpy-looking scarf was 
drawn tightly across her shoulders, and she carried a reticule in a 
hand encased in black mittens, the old-girlish effect of which was 
ludicrous to behold. 

This chatty little dame rattled away like a sewing-machine on 
all subjects, from grave to gay, from lively to severe. 

“ What a pity you did not get here while we were at New¬ 
port, Mr. Nugent! We shut up our cottage—we call it a cottage, 
although it has thirty rooms ; the reception-rooms are much more 
commodious than those on Fifth Avenue, and it has three stories. 
Newport Aquite too lovely. It’s a mi.vtureof Passy, that delight¬ 
ful little place near Paris, and Twickenham, that delightful little 
place near London ; and I tell you, sir, that these two m.ike, as my 
husband says of cocktails, a good mix. I’ve been around all the 
best watering-places in England, Ireland, France, and Spain, and 
there’s nothing like Newport. San Sebastian pushes it closelv, 
cradled in the Pyrenees, with such a surf rolling into suck an inlet 
from the Bay of Biscay, with suck pleasant people, all the swells 
from Madrid and Seville, and such a band on the Passeo every 
evening—military, my dear sir, seventy' pieces ! O my! but it 
makes one feel real good to sit at the Cafe San Marino, and sip 
granaaao and listen to the music. Have you ever been to 
Spain ? ” 

“ I regret to say no.” 

“ O my ! I was there when the empire -was in full swing and 
Eugdnie in full bloom. I’ve seen poor Napoleon bathing, and 
O my! wasn’t he quite dreadful—a pudgy, fat little man with 
closed eyes, and waxed moustaches hanging down as limp as the 
tail of a frightened puppy'-dog. Eugdnie was coquettish even in 
the water, and used to wear such a duck of a bathing costume I— 
Spanish red and yellow in bars. The ladies of the court dare not 
imitate it; but I did, and got laughed at for my pains, as the stuff 
that was in mine wasn’t a fast color, or, rather, so fast that while 
I was bathing the sea was dy'ed red and yellow as if the sun was 
setting on it.” And she laughed till she became purple in the 
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face, and let her merriment off in a cough. “ Apropos of watering- 
places, you should see Martha’s Vineyard ; that’s a queer little 
place. It’s down Cape Cod wa}-. I never saw such a place. 
Little houses—watch-bo.\es—all open in front like dog-kennels, 
stuck in the midst of stunted oaks, and the people trying to get 
indoors sidewa^'s, as a tree is stuck right in front of each door. 
The residents all seem half-asleep, and I do believe it must have 
been in this wood that the Sleeping Princess was awakened with 
a kiss. Such houses! O m3' 1 they look as if the}' had been 
sown there in order to grow and then to be transplanted. Fancy ! 
1 brought m}' carriage and servants, and there was no place to 
drive when I got there,” she rattled on. 

“ Tliat’s where the Astors live, and there’s Vanderbilt’s home ; 
he’s the great railwa}- king, and so rich he doesn’t know all the 
money he has. That’s the cathedral; it will be a magnificent af¬ 
fair when it is finished. Stop ! ” This to the coachman, calling a 
halt in order that I should e.xamine the details of the glorious fa¬ 
cade at leisure. 

Mrs. Flink had a nod for everybod}'. 

“ O m}-! You should have been here in the season. When 
will you return? You can’t say? If 3'ou give us a show about 
February we’ll give you a show. Ever3’body is out of town. 
Newport is still full; so are Long Branch and Cape May. People 
are at their countr3--houses on the Hudson. Oh ! that’s a river, 
there’s scencr}' for 3’ou ; and now that the leaves are on the turn 
it is as prett}'as a chromo. Have 3-ou tasted our 03'sters 3’et? 
You must taste them. We have the best oysters in the world. 
M}' husband lives on them. He actually counts the hours be¬ 
tween May and September till he can have them. He goes to Cape 
Ma}- ever}' summer to eat them, as there’s no law against dredg¬ 
ing them there ; they are the Virginia oysters, but he doesn’t 
think them real nice. He’s crazy on Blue-Points. You shall 
have Blue-Points to-day; Conchita, don’t forget. This is the 
Scholars’ Gate. I’m sure I don’t know why it’s called so. Did 
you see that young lady on horseback ? That’s one of our great 
catches. She’s a Miss Van Boomgee, an old Knickerbocker 
family ; the grandfather was a pirate, but that’s no matter. She 
has two millions—only think of it!—and that young fellow that’s 
riding with her hasn’t five cents for a schooner of lager; she 
keeps him in pocket-money. That fat old woman who passed in 
the landau is Mrs. Black Greensleeves. Her first husband desert¬ 
ed her, and she quietly married another. Number One turned up 
rich, and she dismissed Number Two ; Number One died, and she 
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recalled Number Two. bhes a hornd old monster, and yet she’s 
asked everywhere. This is Mount St. Vincent. It was formerly 
a convent, but the sisters sold it, and O my ! haven’t they a lovely 
place on the Hudson near Yonkers. That’s the reservoir for the 
Croton water.” 

Mrs. Flink never ceased for one half-second. Conchita lay 
languidly back in the carriage, seemingly occupied by her own 
thoughts. As her gaze was averted I could look at her without 
being impertinent. Hers was a remarkable face, rich and warm 
in coloring as a Tuscan sunset. The dark eyes were large and full 
of a caressing expression such as is credited to the heav3'-lidded 
orbs of Juno ; and her scarlet mouth, mobile, restless, vivid, part¬ 
ed over the most beautifull}'^ perfect teeth I had ever beheld. 
The face was full of sentiment rather than heauty, though the 
blue-black hair brushed carelessly back was of a tint to charm an 
artist. There was a wistful pathos in the eyes that made me long 
to hear the history of her adoption ; for somehow or other I con¬ 
ceived the notion that she was unhappy, and that the luxur}- by 
which she was now surrounded was at best for her but a gilded 
cage. '• 

We were alone, before dinner, in the drawing-room. 

“ Is there any commission I could execute for j^ou in Mexico, 
Miss Flink? ” I asked, little guessing that I was about to spring a 
mine. 

“ Yes,” eagerly; “that is—no—thanks,” a mournful cadence 
in the last words, which almost died on her lips. 

“ Let me have the benefit of the doubt.” 

“ What doubt ? ” 

“ You began with yes. Give me the chance of being useful.” 

She leaned her forehead against the window-pane very tightly, 
and did not reply for a moment; then, “ You are English?” 

“ No ; Irish.” 

“ Are Irishmen as sincere as Englishmen ? ” 

“ Try one of them.” 

“ Perhaps ! What time do you leave to-morrow ? ” 

■ “ By the two-thirty train.” 

Still with her forehead hard pressed against the glass she 
asked: “Would you undertake a task that might involve— 
trouble ? ” 

“ ¥ or yoti most cheerfully.” 

“Danger?” 

“ More agreeable still.” 

“ You laugh at danger.” 
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“ Certainly, in your service.” 

She turned almost fiercely upon me. • 

“ Is this in jest, Mr. Nugent? ” 

She was excited, flushed, and looked a little wild. 

“ Miss Flink,” I said, “ if you honor me with a trust I shall en¬ 
deavor to accomplish its purpose, whatever it may be. This is all 
1 can say.” And a lot of quixotic blood commenced to dance in 
my veins as I made this announcement. 

She extended both hands. Her face was now pale and pite¬ 
ous. 

“You are good and generous, but—” 

At this moment Mr. Flink entered the hall, and Conchita, lift¬ 
ing a finger of warning to her lips, rapidly and noiselessly glided 
into the back drawing-room and disappeared. 

“You need not unpack your baggage, friend Nugent. The 
ladies will dress for dinner; they have nothing else to do. You 
and I will take things as we are. How did you enjoy your 
ride? What are your impressions of New York ?” 

Miss Flink did not appear at dinner. 

“ O my! Conchita has a bad headache,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Flink. “ I went in to see the poor child, and she was lying on 
the bed undaessed. Her hands were deadly cold, and her face as 
flushed as a poppy. She had a lot of letters on the bed, and I 
guess—” 

“ Do 3'ou consider it advisable to send for a doctor ? ” inter¬ 
posed Flink. 

“ O my! no. I asked her, but she implored of me not to 
think of such a thing. She asked to be left alone. We have 
some elegant doctors here, Mr. Nugent—the cleverest men, who 
live in such elegant houses and have such elegant wives. My 
doctor comes in to see me with a smile on his face that is 
as good as a glass of champagne. I’m not homoeopathy ; are 
you ? ” 

It was quite evident, then, that Conchita’s commission was en 
chemhi, and that the agitation consequent upon my request was 
bearing bitter fruit. What did she mean by danger ? The girl 
was young and innocent, and beyond the possible reach of the 
shadows of crimes that are the hot-beds of danger. Her idea of 
danger must be a woman’s silly fears. Mexico was surely as 
safe as Texas, and how many good fellows of my acquaintance 
were now living their own lives out there with skins as whole as 
mine own! Danger! She did not mean from bright eyes, surel}'. 
I might travel from one end of the country to the other, and 
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never meet eyes more full of slumbering fire than her own. Bri¬ 
gands ? Possibly ! This must be the clue to her trumpet-note 
of warning. Ever and anon came news of the stoppage of a dili¬ 
gence, even of a train ; of brigands as polite as Claude Duval, of 
assassins bloodthirsty as Garcia Espafiola. Travel in the inte¬ 
rior was not absolutely without its spice of danger—^just enough 
to make a trip thoroughly enjoyable. 

“ My dear girl,” I thought, “ I am absolutely your debtor for 
giving me such a chance of seeing life with a dash of color in it. 
Hitherto my existence has been pulseless ; now I am on the border 
of the most romantic land under the sun, and about to taste the 
experiences of life in terra incogjiita” How hotly the heart beats 
at four-and-twenty, and how foolishly ! 

My kind host insisted upon taking me to a theatre. 

“ We are the most theatre-going people in the world,” said 
Mrs. Flink. “ We are fonder of the footlights than the French. 
We have the prettiest and most comfortable theatres. You have 
nothing on the other side to touch us. Marie Walton’s little box 
on the Tottenham Court Road is the nearest thing I know of 
to a New York theatre. O my ! we have over twenty theatres, 
not including I suppose as many more variety shows, for a mil¬ 
lion of people. Here’s a sum for you, Mr. Flink! I’ll take )'ou 
to Wallack’s to-night. It’s the home of comedy, just as your 
Haymarket is, or, rather, was when the Buckstone company 
was in full bloom. O my! I like Madge Robertson’s acting in 
‘ New Men and Old Acres.’ I saw it last spring. I went four 
times. I have it off by heart. You’ll see Boucicault’s new play 
to-night; it’s taking the town by storm. The ‘ Shag-ran ’—how 
do you pronounce it ? ” 

“ Shock-rawn.” 

“ O my! is that Irish ? It must be a very difficult language. 
I had a cook once who spoke Irish. It was quite too funny for 
anything to hear her abusing people. Have you the same trou¬ 
ble with servants in England as we have here ? O my ! what 
do you think a help said to me yesterday ? ” And the chatty little 
dame rattled at express pace into the much-vexed question of 
help, illustrating her theme by anecdotes, until the carriage was 
announced. 

“ Will Miss Flink be able to accompany us?” I asked. 

“ I guess not. I’ll see her now, and ask her, anyhow.” 

Mrs. Flink bustled to the carriage, announcing that Conchita 
did not feel well enough to sit out the performance, and begged 
to be excuseu. 
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When I repaired to my room after the theatre I found Billy 
Brierly lying in wait for me. 

“ Masther Joe, doesn’t this bate all ? Faix, it’s farther we might 
go an’fare worse. This is the choicest billet I ever seen. Lash- 
in’s an’ lavin’s ! Hapes av everything! Why, the servants aits 
mate three times a day, and an ould bosthune av a housemaid 
th’ have, that wears goold ornamints in her ears and a false front 
av hair—th’ ould faggot turned up her thumb-bottle nose be- 
kase she wasn’t proffered lamb wud mint sauce. I know the mint 
sauce she’d get below at Inniskeeran, where she comes from. 
Faix, it’s Griffith’s gruel she'd get a taste av. Shure yer not goin’ 
for to lave sich a place, Masther Joe—a place where there’s hapes 
an’ divarshin’ an' all soarts—for the quare counthry that’s be3'ant? 
There’s nothin’ but sand an’ rocks an’ Injuns in it, Masther Joe, 
an’ Yalla Jack—that’s the fay vor, the Lord be good to us!—ketches 
every wan, an’ it’s only God’s goodness that let’s them get out av 
it wud their lives.” 

Seeing the smile on m3' face, Billy continued: 

“Troth, it’s aisy to laugh whin yer safe, Masther Joe, but whin 
yer life isn’t worth a thraneen be raisin av lions an’ tigers, an’ 
wild fnjuns, an’ Yalla Jack, the Lord save us, laughin’ is could 
comfort. Be sed be me, sir, an’ take it quiet an’ aisy here. 
There’s an illigant young ledd3-, av it’s coortin’ ye want—though 
be me song, Masther Joe, th’ Bank av England was a cruel miss— 
an’ there’s the best av lodgin’ an’-hapes o’dhrink, an’—arrah, 
Masther Joe, avic, take a good hait out av the place anyhow,” 
this in a tone of persuasive blandishment. 

“We’re off at two-thirty to-morrow, Billy.” 

“ Well, well, well, see that, now. Troth, yer an obstinate gin- 
tleman, an’ so was 3'er father afore ye, the heavens be his bed 
this night! Ye’ll folly 3'er own coorses, right or wrong. An' 
there’s me cousin Phil Gavin, that I seen this day; an’mebbehe’s 
not snug an’ warm, Masther Joe, wud a shirt on him as white as 
snow, an’ three blazin' jewels set in goold dazzlin’ yer eyes in the 
middle av it, an’ a ring on his finger as big as the bishop’s, an’ a 
black coat wud cloth in it as fine as Father James’, an’ illigant 
boots polished as bright as the chancy on Biddy BofiFert3'’s 
dhrum, an’ a silk pocket-hankercher. But, Masther Joe, 3'e shud 
see the shop he has. Faix, there’s as much in it as wud feed a 
barony for a twelvemonth, an’ arranged beautiful in dhrawers, an’ 
counthers, an’ glass cases, an’ boxes. An’ he has two bo3’S help- 
ip’ him—not lumps av gossoons, but as nate as new pins, wud oil 
on their hair, an’ shirt-collars like Misther Rafferty’s, an’ lovely 
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cravats, uut, iviastnerjoe, nis oacK parior is nt lor a prence. A 
carpet that ye’d think ye were t\;alkin’ on a clover-field, it’s that 
soft, an’ lukkin’-glasses that covers the walls, an’ picthers av Dan 
O’Connell, an’ Smith O’Brien, and Gineral Meagher in goold 
frames foreninst the lukkin’-glasses; an’ what warmed the cockles 
o’ me heart, Masther Joe, was the fotygraf av Bornaleena, an’ould 
Gavin’s cabin in it, an’ an illigant pig. Bedad, I felt somethin’ 
warm in the corner o’ me eyes, Masther Joe, an’ it’s at home 1 was 
wishin’ meself wanst more. And he is cornin’ for to pa}' his re¬ 
spects to ye, sir, an’ to know av there’s anything he cud do for to 
divart ye. He’s reddy for to walk to Calyforny for any wan av 
the rale ould stock. Musha, but it’s a quare thing that ye’d lave 
this illigant place as if the poliss was afther ye, Masther Joe ! ” 

I was up pretty early upon the following morning, in order to 
write to my sister, and was astonished to find everybody else up 
and stirring. On looking out of my window I was still further 
astonished to find Fifth Avenue filled with elegantly-attired peo¬ 
ple, the men walking rapidly down-town ; the ladies, purses in 
hand, going shopping ; while nurses, many of them in Normandy 
caps, in charge of daintily-clad children, seemed as though they 
had been out for hours. 

“ O my ! we are a very_ early people,” exclaimed Mrs. Flink 
when I had made my comment. “ We have no time to put into 
sleep. We sit up late and rise early. Mr. Flink breakfasts every 
morning at half-past seven. I know what you do in England: 
ten and half-past. OJi! you are a lazy, old-fashioned lot. We 
are a new, a busy, and a delightful people. We are Frenchy 
without being volatile—that’s just what we are. We work hard, 
very hard, even at our pleasures. Pleasure is a duty of life; I 
have always held it to be so. It’s the most wholesome medicine 
one can take. Of course too much quinine makes one giddy; so 
would too much pleasure. Conchita still suffers with her head, 
dear child!” This in reply to my inquiring glance at Miss Flink’s 
vacant chair. “ I insisted upon her remaining in her room. 
Jarvis,” to the servant, “ take Miss Flink up this strong cup of 
tea. Tell her, please, that I insist upon her drinking it. O my ! 
what a general soother tea is. I often wonder what -would be¬ 
come of us if the Chinese busted ! ” 

Mr. Flink insisted upon my accompanying him down-town. I 
would willingly have remained indoors for the purpose of having 
an'interview with Conchita; but my worthy host seemed so bent 
upon showing me Wall Street that there was nothing for it but 
to yield. 
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Conchita’s wondrous eyes and that last piteous expression 
■'seemed to haunt me. I could not succeed in shutting them out. 
I longed to help this girl in some way, longed for her confidence; 
and when I thought of her danger-laden commission ray brain 
was astir and my blood aglow. 

What .a glorious morning that was as we stepped forth on the 
avenue! It was a morning to cause even the most prosaic to feel 
that life is lovely ; a morning to compel the imaginative to look 
for something to happen before nightfall—the ship to come in, 
the prince to arrive, the shower of gold to fall. Mr. Flink 
showed me the Brunswick and Delmonico’s— he took a cocktail at 
each ; not I—and the hall at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Then we 
entered a stage and were driven down Broadway, past the City 
Hall, and the Trib2me tower, and the magnificent Post-Office not 
yet completed, and the Astor House, until we struck Wall Street, 
at the corner of which we stopped to admire old Trinity Church. 
Then, we strolled down “ the Street,” every second man we met 
nodding to Flink. We stepped into bankers’ offices, and ex¬ 
change offices, and brokers’ offices. He pointed out half a dozen 
financial swells whose nods meant millions. We went through 
the Custom-house, and lastly to Mr. Flink’s office in South Wil¬ 
liam Street—he was in the dried-fruit business—where I left him 
to read a pile of letters, bidding him mi revoir and a thousand 
thanks for his gracious hospitality. 

“ You’ll telegraph when you’re coming back ? You’ll stop with 
us on your return, and, as everybody will be in town then, I guess 
we’ll give you a good time.” 

It was close upon half-past one when I reached Fifth Avenue, 
where I found Mr. Philip Gavin waiting to greet me. 

“ I’m real sorry, sir, that you’re goin’ so soon, and so is my re¬ 
lative here ; but you’ll, come back, Mr. Nugent, and—and ”—here 
he grew very red and fidgeted considerably—“ I’ve a great favor 
to ask of you, sir—that is, if—if you were in any way for to run 
short of money, I’ve a trifle here, Mr. Nugent, that’s entirely at 
your disposal,” lugging out a leather bag. “ It’s in gold, Mr. 
Nugent, as greenbacks are doubtful, I am told, in Mexico.” 

“ If I should fall short, Mr. Gavin,” I said, after thanking him 
from the bottom of my heart for his truly kind and generous 
offer, “ I know where to find a banker.” 

“You do indeed, Mr. Nugent, and it does me heart good for 
to know that ye’d take it from me. I’ve got on wonderful well, 
sir. I began on the leavings of a wan-pound note I had when I 
landed twenty years ago. I done business for Philip Redmond, 
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of Wexford Street, in Dublin, the corner ot rrotestant Lane^^ 
where there’s more pigs nor Protestants ; he’s an alderman now, 
sir, and it’s myself that’s proud of it. He could be lord mayor. 
I’m told by them that knows, but he has more sense. He’s wan 
of the most honest, independent, clear-headed men that’s in the 
old country this minute. All an Irishman wants to get on here is 
sobriety, and, when he has made a few dollars, to keep out of poli¬ 
tics. "rhere’s so much temptation for a young man to drink here, 
sir, that nine out of ten falls into bad ways. The summer is so 
hot that beer is like heaven to the man that has the drouth on 
him ; the winter is so cold that spirits is equally deludin’; and 
between the two, Mr. Nugent, if a boy has a laynin' that way, he’s 
fairly destroyed before he knows where he is. I would sicken 
you, sir, if I gave you a list of the fine, able, intelligent young fel¬ 
lows that have been sent out to me since I started for myself— 
aye, sicken you !—and all, all gone down through likker. If I was 
to have a boy sent out to me now that I cared for, I wouldn’t let 
him do more nor set his foot in New York ; I’d pack him out to 
T 3 xas, out to a farm where he’d be free of saloons, and where, if 
he did take a sup, he’d have a chance of gettin’ rid of it under 
God’s open sky, instead of suckin’ it in out of the very flowers 
and gilded walls of the decoy saloons that is rotting the heart’s 
core of this country, sir.” 

There was a thorough' and honest earnestness about Phil 
Gavin that revealed a secret of his success in life, and I was sorry 
to have to bid him good-by ; but time was flying, I had yet to see 
Conchita, and it was almost two o’clock. 

As I passed up-stairs I encountered Miss Flink standing al¬ 
most within the folds of a heavy poriiire which shut off the exten¬ 
sion. Her face was very pale, and the red lids told tales of a 
sleepless night. 

“ I was waiting to see you,” she calmly said. 

“ Thanks,” was all I could say. 

“ Are you still in the same frame of mind as last evening ? ” 

“ Indeed and indeed I am.” I suppose I was verj^ earnest, for 
a gleam came into her caressing eyes that bore the faintest soiip- 
fon of a smile. 

“ I feel that I can trust you, Mr. Nugent, and I purpose do¬ 
ing so; but—” 

“ Let there be no reservation,” I pleaded. 

“ I do not intend that there shall be. Here,” she added, draw¬ 
ing a small, carefully-sealed packet from her bodice, “ is a letter 
which 3'ou will read, but not until you shall have reached the 
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city of Mexico. | It tells you all. Enclosed is another letter ad¬ 
dressed to a certain person, which, if after reading- your o-wn let¬ 
ter you feel inclined to deliver, you will hand in person. If you 
decide not to deliver it, burn it. Now, Mr. Nugent,” as she 
handed me the packet, “ pledge your word of honor as a gentle¬ 
man to keep secret all that has passed between us, all that may 
pass between you and—other parties. I have told you, and j'ou 
will see for yourself when you come to read what I have written, 
that danger is—” 

“ I don’t care what you have written. Miss Flink,” I cried. 
“ I’ll read merely for instructions. Danger or no danger. I’ll en¬ 
deavor to carry out your wishes, and I pledge you my honor as a 
gentleman never to reveal what has or may come to pass in con¬ 
nection with this packet.” 

She gave me her hand. I lifted it to my lips, kissed it rever- 
entiall}-, and in a second the portiire had shut her from out my 
sight. 

Thrusting the packet into my breast-pocket, I darted up¬ 
stairs, for I had not a second to lose. “ Where was Bill^’ Brier- 
ly ' ” I rang the bell. 

“ Mr. Brierl3' went out about ten o’clock, sir, and has not re¬ 
turned,” was the reply of the servant who responded to my sum¬ 
mons. 

Was this a dodge of Billy'’s to gain another day in New York?— 
and a day meant a fortnight, as the steamers of the Alexandre Line 
only left New Orleans every two weeks. No ; the man was true 
as sunlight. He must have gone sight-seeing and have lost his 
way. This was too provoking. I should be compelled to go 
without him. A fortnight, and the vouiito would be in search of 
its pre}'. 

“ Mrs. Flink waits luncheon, sir.” 

Closing my dressing-bag with a hurried snap, I hastened down¬ 
stairs. 

“ O myf! this is a bad city for a stranger to go roving in. 
Have 3’ou read the Herald this morning ? There are no less than 
three cases of people being inveigled into dens, drugged, and rob¬ 
bed—one of them murdered. Why did my servants let your man 
go out? I’ll send a general alarm to all the police stations. I’m 
sure he has been dealt foully with. Had he any money, Mr. Nu¬ 
gent ? ” inquired Mrs. Flint all in a breath. 

“ About five pounds, I think.” 

“ Twenty-five dollars. O my ! they’d kill a man for a five-dol- 
lar bill. We must sound a general alarm.” 
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ed for poor "Brierly. 

As I plunged into the hall for my hat, to my great delight I 
recognized Billy's voice, in a sort of whine, on the basement 
stairs. 

Such a plight as he was in when he came to the surface! His 
new coat—I bought the suit at Hyam’s, in Dame Street, as we 
passed through Dublin—torn in a dozen places, his waistcoat but¬ 
tonless, his trousers merely hanging to him, his cravat gone, his 
shirt torn down his breast, while one eye was completely bunged 
up and already proclaiming a rapidly-advancing mourning, the 
other partially closed and red as a bull-terrier’s. 

“ Good heavens ! Billy, what has happened ? ” I eagerly de¬ 
manded. 

“ Masther Joe, I’m kilt an’ murthered. There’s not a bone in 
me that isn’t bruck, an’, savin’ yer presence, there’s not a spot on 
me body but’s welted into a jelly. O murther! luk at me new 
clothes, that ye ped seven-pound-tin for in Dame Sthreet; they 
wom’t much good anyway, they’d no houldin’-out in them, or 
some o’ thim wud have kep whole, not runnin’ into flitthers. O 
Masther Joe ! this is a sore an’ sorry day for me. Wirra / wirra ! 
me illigant clothes wracked, me hat gone, me money gone, an’ 
me body only fit for to be waked. What’s to be done at all, at 
all ? ” And Billy commenced to rock himself backwards and for¬ 
wards, uttering a low, running moan. 

“ What is it ? What has happened ? ” 

“What will they say at Dromroe? They’ll sa}' av all the 
gommochs that iver wint on the shaaghraiat, that I flog thim ; an’ 
Father Tom he’ll laugh me out av the barony, and Bidd3'—’’ 

“ Confound you ! ’’ I cried, losing all patience, “ what has hap¬ 
pened ? Speak, you blockhead ! ’’ 

“ See this, now; A poor boy meets wud misfortune, an’ every 
wan turns a hand agin him. Here I am bet an’ bruck, an’ me 
clothes in flitthers, an’ me hat—’’ 

The carriage was. at the door to convey me to the station. 
Time was up. 

“ Do you wish to be left in New York } ” I fiercely asked. 

“ O Masther Joe ! don’t name that name to me, av yc plaze, 
sir. I’ll tell ye what happened, bad luck to me foolishness ! Av 
I ever had any consait in me it’s knocked clanean’ cleverly out o’ 
me. I was walkin’ along a sthrate, an’ lukkin’ into a windy at 
a picther o’ Gineral Meagher in the dock at Clonmel facjn’ the 
judge as bould as a ram, whin a well-dhressed, respectable-lukkin’ 
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man comes up an’ bids me the time o’ day. We got into chat, 
whin what do ye think but he tould me, whin he heard I was 
from Dromroe, that he was from the same place. 

“ ‘ Do you know Father James ? ’ sez I. 

“ ‘ I do well,’ sez he. 

“ ‘ An’ Father Luke ? ’ 

“ ‘ As well as I know meself.’ 

“ ‘ An’ Misther Moriarty, of Clonawelty ?’ 

“ ‘ That same,’ sez he. 

“ ‘ An’ Judy Callaghan, that keeps the pubiic-house below at 
the cross-roads ? ’ sez I. 

“ ‘ Many’s the golliogue_ I tuk there,’ sez he. 

“Well, Masther Joe, we got into conversation, an’ he tould 
me that he come out here on a vinture, an’ that he was in the 
hoighth av luck, an’ that everything he done turned in goold; 
that he had a fine house, where I’d be welkim, an’ a horse an’ car, 
an’ all to this, till he’d desave th’ ould boy himself. 

“ ‘ D’ye know,’ sez he dfter a while, ‘ I’d rayther nor a ten- 
poun’ note that I met ye a quarther av an’ hour ago,’ sez he. 

“ ‘ How so ? ’ sez I. 

“ ‘ Well,’ sez he, ‘ there was a cupple av spalpeens av English¬ 
men boastin’ that the Irish that come out here is the poorest and 
maynest people on the face o’ the earth; that they haven’t a cint 
and they’re all beggars. “ Why,” sez the Englishman, “ there was 
a steamer come in yestherda, an’ if you’ll get me any wan av the 
steerage passengers wud a five-poun note I’ll give ye this.” An’ 
he hauls out a Bank av England note for twenty poun’. Musha, 
but it’s a pity I cudn’t have made that English bragger ait his 
own words ! ’ sez this man to me ; ‘ an I cud, av I had met you,’ sez 
he. 

“ ‘ Bedad,’ sez I, ‘ that’s thrue for ye, for I’ve got five poun’, 
fifteen shillin’s, an’ tuppence-halfpenny in me breeches-pocket this 
minnit.’ 

“ ‘ I’d give double that to make that bragger ait his words,’ sez 
the man. ‘ I wundher if he’s there still? ’ 

“ ‘ Where ? ’ sez I. 

“ ‘ Over beyant in that saloon. Let us thry.’ 

“ Well, Masther Joe, over we wint, an’ shure enough there 
was me gintleman smokin’ a cigar an’ readin’ a newpaper. 

“ ‘ See here, misther,’ sez wy man, ‘ may the divvle ’—I ax yer 
pardon, sir—‘ here’s a man that kem over be the steamer yesther¬ 
da.’ 

“ ‘ I ^on’t believe it,’ sez the other wudout raising his eyes. 
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“ ‘ I tell ye it’s truth I’m tellin’ ye; an’ what’s more,’ sez the man, 
‘he come steerage,’ sez he, ‘ an’ has over five poun’ in his pocket,’ 
sez he. 

I don’t believe it,’ sez the other in a sneerin’ way. 

“ Masther Joe, that set me as mad as Andy Rooney’s bull. 

“ ‘ D’ye believe this, me man? ’ sez I, pullin’ out me money. 

“ ‘ What ? ’ sez he. 

“ ‘ This,’ sez I. 

“‘Ye ignoraymus,’ sez I, ‘it’s a five-poun’ Bank av Ireland 
note.’ 

“ ‘ Let me luk at it,’ sez he. 

“ Igev it into his hand, Masther Joe,; an’ what do )'e think, sir? 
I seen him slip it up his sleeve, an’ wriggle another piece av paper 
out av^ the heel of his fist’ 

“ I med for him, Masther Joe, an’ gev him a welt in the butt av 
the lug that flured him, but th’ other man set upon me, an’ a cup- 
pie av others that come in promiscuous like, an’ while I was 
strugglin’ wud thim the villyan that h'ed me money slipped awa)-. 
I med for the doore, an’ it was in me endayv'or to get afther him 
that I was tore to flitthers. Masther Joe, avic, won’t ye stop till 
I get satisfaction ?—for have it I will, as shure as me name’s Billy 
Brierly." 

Hastily enveloping my retainer in an overcoat, and borrowing 
a hat for him, and thanking Mrs. Flink for all her kindness, 1 
shoved Brierly down the steps, into the carriage, and arrived at 
the Grand Central D 6 p 6 t just to catch the train by the skin of 
my teeth. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CHAPTER V. 


MEXICO. 

Of the railway journey from New York to New Orleans I 
have nothing particular to say. I was intensely astonished at 
the magnificence of the cars, their luxurious appliances, their sy¬ 
baritic accommodations, from ice-water to hair-mattresses. The 
sleeping-berths were a complete surprise, while the economy of 
space studied in their make-up seemed more like a conjurer’s 
trick than a very prosaic, business-like arrangement. 

“ Is there no third-class, Masther Joe ? ” anxiously demanded 
Billy Brierly after we had proceeded a short way along the 
banks of the beautiful Hudson. “ No.” “ Is it all first-class, 
sir?” “Yes.” “ All goold, an’lukkin’-glasses, an’velvet, an’sates 
soft as feather-beds that houlds 3’e whin yer down?” “Yes.” 
“An’ did ye have for to pay for me, Masther Joe?” “Of 
course.” “ It’s joking me 3'’are, sir.” I showed him the two 
tickets, exactly similar. “ Is it cock the likes o’ me in first-class, 
Masther Joe? ” still doubtingly. “ There was nothing else for it, 
Billy.” “ Be the mortial, we’ll be bruck. Ye’ll never hould out, 
sir, at this rate. O murdher ! shure it’s fourth-class is too good 
for the likes o’ me afther losin’ me five poun’—may the curse av 
Crummle light on the gallas desa3-vor! ” 

When the hour came for making up the sleeping-berths Billy 
came to me—I should mention that nothing would induce him to 
sit even in the same car with me—and with a face full of per¬ 
plexity. 

“ There’s a nayg^r here, Masther Joe, that’s afther axin’ me av 
he’d make up me bed. ‘ What d’3'e mane ? ’ sez I. ‘ Will I 
make up yer bed ? ’ sez he. ‘ For what?’ sez I, just for to show 
him that / was wide awake. ‘ For to sleep in,’ sez he wud a 
grin, an’ showin’ a set o’ teeth like the notes on Miss Nellie’s 
pianay. I seen he was coddin’ me, but I kep me temper. 
‘ Mebbe ye’d like for to have yer own bed med up ? ’ sez I. 
He laughed, sir, just as if somebody was ticklin’ his troath wud a 
feather. The laffin’ riz me a bit, so I sez : ‘ Av 3»e want yer bed 
med up, ye grinnin’ black ha3'then, I’ll shake ye into it while 
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ye’d be axin’ for a lind av a sack.’ He sed nothin’, Masther Joe, 
but what d’ye think he done, but he goes over an’ takes a hoult 
av the side av the ceilin’ av the carriage, an’ gives a pull at a 
handle as if it was a doore, whin—it’s truth I’m tellin’ ye, sir—the 
whole side kem out av the ceilin’, an’ there was a shelf wud a hair- 
matthrass, an’ bolsther, an’ pillars, an’ blankets, an’ quilts, an’ all, 
reddy to lep into. I thought, Masther Joe, that the sight wud 
lave me eyes. Faix, this is the cunthry where reddj'-made beds 
can be had for the pullin’ av a handle. Faix, I suppose we’ll see 
little pigs runnin’ about reddy roasted, wud knives an’ forks stuck 
in thim, be the time we raich wherever we’re goin’ ? ” 

It v/as on the second morning of our journey that the conduc¬ 
tor came to me. “ I guess 3^ou’d better step into the smoking- 
car, sir; your servant has got into trouble.” 

I rushed through the cars, to find Billy in the extreme corner 
seat, held down by two of the emploj-ees of the line, while at the 
ice-water tank s*ood a man bathing a still bleeding nose, and 
otherwise bearing unmistakable evidences of rough handling. 

“ What is the matter ? ” I asked. “This man—” commenced 
one of the officials. “ Arrah, hould j'er whisht! ” burst in my re¬ 
tainer scornfully. “What the dickihs dojvu know about it. I’d 
like for to lam? Ye only cum in whin it was all over, at the 
heel o’ the hunt.” Then addressing me: “Masther Joe, that 
chap stannin’ over there in an endaj’vor for to stanch his nose is 
own brother to the vill3'an that stole me five poun'. What d’3-e 
think he done? I got collogerin’ wud him, an’, afther tellin’ him I 
was from the ould cunthr3", an’ all to that, he ups an’ axes me if I 
have any Irish notes. ‘ Wh3’ d’ye ax me, sir? ’ sez I, smellin’ a rat 
as quick as Tim Do3’le’s tarrier. ‘ Bekase,’ sez he, ‘ I’d like for to 
exchange.’ Well, Masther Joe, I cudn’t stan’ it any longer, an’ 
that’s how it happened.” “ I’ll have 3'ou arrested at the next sta¬ 
tion,” exclaimed the proprietor of the injured nose, who turned 
out to be a most respectable citizen of a little place called Saltrine. 
“ I’ll have you locked up and fixed for six months, 3'Ou Irish—” 
A very energetic movement on the part of Mr. Brierl3' caused the 
Other to retreat with considerable agilit3' in the direction of the 
door, his sentence unfinished. 

Luckily, I had a couple of bottles of champagne in a basket, 
thoughtfully provided for me by the cheery Mrs. Flink, and, b3’' 
the aid of G. H. Mumm’s Extra Dry, I was enabled to induce Mr. 
Dealy to accept a humble apolog3- from my retainer. 

It was late at night when we reached New Orleans, and I 
drove straight to the steamer Cz/j' of Mexico, which la3' at her 
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moorings at the Levee. I was lucky enough, thanks to a tele¬ 
gram sent by Mr. Flink, to secure a deck state-room, and we were 
already some distance down the Mississippi when I awoke upon 
the following morning. 

The sail down the Mississippi strongly and strangely reminded 
me of the “ lazy Scheldt.” Given a few windmills, and the resem¬ 
blance would be simply perfect—the old chateaux with their trim¬ 
ly and primly cut ever-so-green trees, in this instance laden with 
golden oranges; the banks rising on either side above the flat- 
lying plantations, all of sugar ; the dull, dreary sameness, and with 
no object to break a sky-line that seemed hundreds of miles any¬ 
where. Where was FFushing? where the spire of the glorious Ca¬ 
thedral of St. Jacques at Antwerp ? We were all day on the river, 
and at sunset struck its narrow mouth in the South Pass, at a 
place called the Jetties. Up to this it had been plain sailing 
enough, but when we crossed the bar what a transformation! 
Everybody got ill; everybody was seized with the horrors of 
sea-sickness ; everybody plunged into the clammy embraces of a 
monster that spares neither age nor sex, that lays out the monarch 
and the tramp alike. 

The ship, a wobbly tub, short, light, built to ape the buoy¬ 
ancy of a cork, rolled, ducked, bobbed like an inebriated por¬ 
poise ; and although there was no sea on, the City of Mexico acted 
as if she were enjoying the luxury of a ground-swell, or paying off 
an old grudge to the wretched beings who now groaned, and 
moaned, and writhed over her decks. Shall I ever forget those 
hours, which appeared like so many years—nay, centuries ? I lay 
in my berth on my back, my arms folded across my breast like 
the stone effigy of some mediaeval warrior ; nor did I dare to stir 
until the steward, on the morning of the fifth day, announced the 
“ glad tidings of great joy ” that the snow-capped peak of the 
extinct volcano Orizaba was in sight. By a supreme effort I 
rolled out of my berth, and through the open door on to the 
deck. Never have I beheld a sight so sublime—a sight so calcu¬ 
lated to fill the soul as with the “ chords of a great amen.” There, 
at a distance of over one hundred miles, stood the extinct volca¬ 
no in silent, solemn, and awful grandeur, partly wrapped in a 
mantle of blue-gray cloud. For one brief second the sun shot 
a single ray across the dazzling white peak, and in that brief 
second I beheld, as it were, “ the white radiance of eternity.” 
I continued to gaze at this grim and ghastly sentinel until he 
disappeared high in the clouds, and it was hours ere the faint out¬ 
lines of Montezuma’s shores became mingled with the hazy horizon. 
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“ Masther Joe,” exclaimed Billy, who stood reverently gazing 
at the snow-clad mountain, “ they're tellin’ me that that’s the 
North Pole. Musha, to think of me cornin’ to sich a could place, 
an’ the frieze coat that me father got his death in at the meetin’ 
at Tara, be raison av the sweatin’ the hait av it gev him—the 
Lord be good to him this night, amin—lyin’ doin’ nothin’ in Mrs. 
Casey’s thrunk ! ” 

As we drew near Vera Cruz a 7 iorte suddenly sprang upon us. 
This 7 iorte is a wind that blows off land and dead in the teeth of 
approaching vessels, which must run out to sea or seek shelter as 
best they can during its continuance. It possesses one good 
quality, however : it temporarily frees the town of Vera Cruz from 
the scourge of the deadl}' vo 77 iiio, that most malignant form of 
3'ellow fever, for the prevalence of which this town enjoys so un¬ 
happy a reputation. 

This 7 iorte, the Americans say, “went for us.” We put 
on every pound of steam that the boilers would stand, -in order 
to reach the roadstead before the wind should come to its full 
strength. We spun over the boiling, lashing, hissing, seething 
waters, the 7 iortc whistling through the rigging with a hundred 
bos’n power, and wrestling desperately with the ship, which 
creaked and groaned, and squirmed and wriggled, as though en¬ 
dowed with life and determined to force its way past its redoubt¬ 
able antagonist. When almost within hail of shore we signal¬ 
led for a pilot; but that ancient mariner, wise in his generation, re¬ 
fused to accept our invitation, .so there was nothing for it but to 
put to sea again, and mn for the smooth water l3dng five miles 
away between the mainland and the island of Sacrificio, growing 
on which I beheld my first cocoanut-palms. It was on this island, 
by the way, that the Aztecs annually cut the still palpitating 
heart from out the breast of a handsome youth who for three 
hundred and sixt3'-four da3fs they treated as a monarch. 

Shall I ever forget my first night in the tropics ? The glitter¬ 
ing stars, bright as moons, throbbed in the whitish-blue vault of 
heaven. The gentle queen of night shone fair, with all her virgin 
satellites about her. The Southern Cross flashed in the glowing 
canopy. From the shore—that shore as yet a sealed book and 
mystery to me—came wafted the voluptuous perfumes of tropical 
flowers, and the stillness was sweeter to the senses than music. 

Oh ! it was anight to be quaffed like wine. I thought, as I half 
reclined on my deck-chair, smoking a genuine “ Lopez,” of the 
events of the last few da3's, that now appeared like ages—of the 
visit to Timolin, of Trix3', my departure for Dublin, of Miss 
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Wriothesly and " ce grand pmt-itre” and, lastly, of Conchita. 
The sealed packet lay right across my heart, and I longed to 
reach the city of Mexico, in order to become master of its con¬ 
tents. 

The morning was a veritable glory. I hastily dressed and 
went on deck, in order to lose nothing of the new revelation; and 
even while undergoing ablution my neck was continually craned 
out of my state-room window to catch, a glimpse of the vivid 
scenes that, panorama-like, were about to unfold themselves to 
my eager gaze. 

On my right lay Fort Ulloa, grim, hoary, dented, toy sentinels 
peeping from toy sentry-boxes, then toy baypnets flashing in the 
tropical sunlight. This fort, which is also used as a prison, is 
built upon a small island situated at the distance of about half a 
mile from the mainland, and here, upon the 21st day of April, 
1519, the mailed heel of Hernando Cortez first imprinted itself 
upon Mexican soil. On my left lay Vera Cruz—the City of the 
True Cross—baked to a dull pink by the heat of a glaring, daz¬ 
zling, and glittering sunlight. Out from behind a tawny sand¬ 
bank, clear cut against the keen, full blue sky, stand the white 
church-towers, surmounted by burnished crucifixes, the domes 
and adobe houses relieved here and there by the crests of statel3' 
palms en silhouette. On the right a white, feathery column tells 
the sea-weary traveller that the fcrro carril, or railway, lies in that 
quarter; while on the left stretches a dull, dead plain of sand, 
eventually, and without a break, meeting the sky-line. Dim and 
shadowy spectres fill in the background—gigantic mountains 
jealously veiled in zarapes of cloud. 

“ An’ so this is Mexico, Masther Joe,” observed Bill}^ Brierlj-, 
sidling alongside. “ Faix, it luks hot enough, any way, an’ lies as 
low as Sandj'mount, near Dublin. It’s not much to boast av afther 
all. Sand is sand all the world over, an’, be the mortial, there’s hapes 
av it here. Thim’s illigant crosses, glory be to God ! See how the 
sun leps off them, an’ plays wud thim chapels to no ind. VVudn’t 
this warm Father James’ heart, Masther Joe, for to see th’ ould 
religion devartin’ itself all over the place? Musha, but an’t the 
natives as brown as Biddy Gallagher’s taypot! An’, troth, it’s not 
much clothes they have for to spare. See that chap bawlin’ him¬ 
self hoarse over in that rickety little boat; there’s not as much on 
him as wud hang upon a currant-bush. Aye, bawl awaj% the 
whole o’ yez ; sorra a word we know av what yez are sayin’, an’, 
what’s more, sorra a haporth we care.” 

Around the steamer shore-boats swarmed, blue-painted, with 
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snowy awnings striped in red, and plied by rowers who for 
picturesqueness leave the Venetian gondoliers on the Rialto— 
copper-colored fellows, in ever-so-white drawers cut away at the 
knee; in blood-red sashes; in scanty tunics bleached as the cap of 
Orizaba; in straw sombreros the hue of amber. Such flashing 
teeth, and glittering eyes, and blue-black hair ! They howled, 
gesticulated frantically as the runners who sell you the “ c’rect 
kyard ” for the Punchestown races ; and it is only when you have 
consigned your impedunenta to their tender mercies that they 
relapse into anything approaching ordinary quiescence. 

“ Arrah, where are ye shovin’ me, 3'e thief o’ the world ! ” roared 
Billy, as a sinewy Indian was for thrusting him to the forward 
part of the boat. “ Av ye lay a dirty finger on me bag ”— 
Brierly’s personal luggage consisted of an old-fashioned carpet¬ 
bag, with a brass padlock the size of a cheese-plate—“ I’ll knock 
ye overboard. Have more manners nor to thrate a furriner as if 
he was a haj’then like yerself. Ah! wud ye?” this to another of 
the boatmen, who extended his hand for the bag. “ Masther Joe, 
wud ye be vexed wud me av I tached a cupple av these naygurs 
manners? Ah! ye greasy thief, av I had ye on the green av 
Bolliabawn I’d larn ye for to behave.” 

The mole at which we landed swarmed with picturesque hu¬ 
manity. Caballeros jostled aguadores, or water-carriers, scantily 
draped. Indian flower-girls offered bouquets to seiioras and 
seiioritas enveloped in graceful mantillas. Officers in showy mili¬ 
tary uniforms chatted gaily with civilian swells affecting the 
shiniest silk hats, the shortest-tailed coats, the tightest pantaloons, 
and the daintiest of high-heeled, cushion-toed boots. Hawkers 
of strange-looking confectionery, and still stranger-looking fruit, 
cried their wares in shrill, startling voices. Porters, black as 
ebony, reeled beneath appalling loads, and gail^'-accoutred mules 
and donkeys added to the glitter of coior and the dazzle of 
motion. 

A Mexican gentleman whose acquaintance I made on board, 
and who spoke the most perfect English, having been educated 
at Ushaw College, took me under his charge. “You should not 
stop in Vera Cruz,” he said. “ No foreigner should sleep in the 
city at this season of the y-ear. The yellow fever ever abounds, 
and pounces upon the weakest victim. You’ll take ahmcerzo —that 
is, midday breakfast—with me at the Fonda Vera Cruziana, and 
we’ll start by the half-past two o’clock train for Orizaba, where I 
would advise you to break the journey. Orizaba is about eighty 
miles from Vera Cruz, in the tierra templada, or temperate country. 
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We have, as you are possibly aware, the tierra calientc —that is, 
around here ; the tierra te 7 nplada, which commences about thirty 
miles from here as we ascend into higher latitudes; and the tierra 
fria, or cold country, after we pass the Boca del Monte, seven thou¬ 
sand five hundred feet above the level of the sea.” 

Passing under a massive archway, we were gravely scrutinized 
by the zopilotes, or street-scavengers, who gazed at us from door¬ 
steps, balconies, house-tops, and church-towers. The zopilote is a 
buzzard, and to his buzzardship is relegated the duty of cleaning 
the streets. What if the vomito does appear every year, and 
carry off a few hundred Vera-Cruzians with its pestilential breath? 
The zopilotes have had the scavenging here since the time of 
Cortez, and why change the system ? 

“ Did ye ever see sich a sight av crows, Masther Joe ? ” de¬ 
manded Billy, who trudged behind, carpet-bag in hand—“ as tame 
as cats, an’ as big as them fowls Miss Patricia has beyant at 
Timolin. I wished I was foreninst thim this blessed minit, ugly 
as th’ are.” 

Senor Guadalupe Gonzalez, my guide, philosopher, and friend, 
gave me a good deal of information about Vera Cruz, and in a 
very few words. Some men are gifted in this way, while others 
are more in the line of Mrs. Nickleby than anjdhing else. 

“ The city was founded at the end of the sixteenth century,” he 
said. “ Originally a fortress, it is entirely surrounded by massive 
walls and ramparts, the latter stretching a quarter of a mile along 
the sea-shore, flanked on both sides by ancient forts, while on the 
land side the ramparts are curved in the form of an arc, and 
entered by a number of quaint gateways that you shall visit before 
you leave. We have twelve thousand inhabitants proper, but the 
floating population amounts to forty thousand. It is the capital 
of the state of the same name, and through it passes two-thirds of 
the Me.xican exports and imports. It is infested by land-sharks 
in the shape of custom-house officials, and I do believe,” Senor 
Gonzalez warmly exclaimed, “ that much of our backwardness as 
a nation is due to the prohibition duties and barefaced robberies 
of these pirates.” 

What bizarre and picturesque sights met my gaze as I strolled 
along! Strings of mules, laden with every conceivable com¬ 
modity, the leader ridden by the heavy villain of cheap melo¬ 
drama ; rude, quaint carts, the sides composed of netting, drawn 
by three mules, one in the shafts, the other two being outsiders, 
the left-hand mule bestridden by a jaunty fellow in a gray felt 
smnbrero bound with silver lace, a skin jacket laced with silver 
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cord, high buff boots, and a blood-red rajah, or scarf. Dark¬ 
eyed senoritas peeped at us from beneath gaily-striped awnings 
stretched over richly-carved stone balconies, puffing blue-white 
smoke from their coquettish cigarettes, their low, musical, gentle 
laughter rippling on the summer air—for it was eighty degrees 
in the shade on this November day. Duennas, haggard and 
hideous as ever Dor6 painted them, glared at us, suspicion 
depicted in their wary glances. Milkmen, their cans encased 
in skins, three on each side, jogged lazily along beside their 
donkeys. Aguadores cried their wares. Indians in dazzling 
white sped rapidly by in a sort of compromise between a run, 
a trot, and a walk, while vistas of cool, delightfully cool, inte¬ 
riors gave us glimpses of coatless clerks, behind great iron bars, 
seated upon the lofty stools of their order, and of stores, deep 
in shadow, containing wares as picturesque as their general 
surroundings. 

Our walk lay through the market-place. “ Now,” exclaimed 
Sefior Gonzalez, “you’ll see plenty of color.” 

It was a veritable glory of reds, and greens, and yellows ! 
Such tropical fruits and flowers ! Such golds, and purples, and 
blues! Indian women lay stretched on mats, indolently watching 
their stock of glistening red and green pepper-pods, of papayas — 
I gpve the names of the fruits as my companion pointed them out 
to me— camote, chirvnoya, chico sapote, sapote pueto, zicama, and fifty 
others I cannot now remember. Tortillas were being cooked over 
red earthenware pans; rancheros, or farmers, dismounted from 
gaily-bedizened mustangs, were bargaining for this, that, or the 
other; Indians in sarapes and porichos, all engaged in smoking 
cigarettes, stood listlessly around. One side of the market was in 
deepest shadow, the other lighted to a dazzle by a wondrously 
luminous dayshine, with the keen blue sky above for a canopy. I 
see those wondrous and glowing contrasts as I write—the dazzling 
white walls, the soft, warm, sensuous shadows, the centre all clots 
of color, the blue overhead, and the quaint and picturesque 
figures in every conceivable attitude of summer-noon laziness. 
In compliance with my desire to visit a church, in order to return 
thanks to God for my safe passage across the Gulf, Sefior Gon¬ 
zalez turned into the Plaza de Armas, and we entered the parish 
church. La Parroquia, which was built in 1721. It is a handsome 
and spacious temple, its faqade ornamented by a Doric portico 
very imposing. Pushing aside a coarse woollen hanging, we 
found ourselves in the interior, the grand altar a blaze of gild¬ 
ing from the floor to the ceiling, relieved here and there by col- 
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ored statues of the saints and by medallion pictures. There 
were but few seats, and these were solely occupied by the infirm 
and old. The congregation knelt on the floor and in groups in 
front of the numerous side-chapels. Gorgeous flowers decked 
altar and aisle, their delicious perfume mingling with the aro¬ 
matic odor of incense. The Holy Sacrifice had just commenced 
at a side-altar, the celebrant bearing a most startling resemblance 
to our dear padre at Dromroe. “ Wisha,” I heard Billy Brierly 
mutter as he flung himself on his knees, “ is it Father James that’s 
in it? ” 

I had heard a good deal of the march of infidelity in Mexico ; 
that churches were closed for lack of congregations, and convents 
suppressed for want of sisters ; and I was intensely elated to find 
this parish church, at so late a Mass and on a week day, filled with 
as pious and devout a congregation as one could find even in 
some remote valley of the wild west of Ireland. Ladies in man¬ 
tillas knelt by the side of Indian women in ckiquitas--a. descrip, 
tion of light blue scarf wound round the head and twisted across 
the bosom—while the number of men, aye, and of young men, 
some in full .charro, others in European dress, who came not to 
mock but to pray, truly edified me. 

“ Av Father James was here for to see this wudn’t he be joy¬ 
ful, Masther Joe! ’’ exclaimed my retainer as we emerged into the 
full blaze of the tropical dayshine. “ I never seen the aiqual av 
thim blacks for piety, sir. There was wan poore crayture be me 
side, an’ she gem me a welt in the stomick that nearly riz’d it as if 
it was on say, an’ it was only herself she was goin’ for to bate in 
regard to her rosary. She sed it aiqual to Biddy McGrane; an’ 
only for to think that the blessed Mass was just as if we wor at 
the little chapel av Erris-na-golliaun! Masther Joe, avic, won’t ye 
write all this to Father James ? It’s himself ’ill be joyful whin he 
hears that the blessed Mass is so warm out here.” 

The Fonda Vera Cruziana, toward which we now bent our 
steps—what an appetite I had! having partaken of nothing but 
an orange and a cup of coffee on board the City of Mexico —con¬ 
sists of a large, theatrical-looking apartment, visible from the 
street, surrounded by galleries and surmounted by a skylight— 
in fact, a sort of enclosed patio, or courtyard, with tables set 
in coignes of vantage and tropical plants hedging each table. 
The waiters were attired in white, and extremely civil. 

One of the prettiest table ornaments I have ever seen any¬ 
where is common to Mexico—namely, a dish of radishes, each 
radish reposing on a small, thin pat of butter shaped like a leaf- 
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The fanciful manner in which this dish is made up, and its deli¬ 
cate color-contrasts, impart to it an indescribable prettiness. I 
introduced it at Dromroe during the radish season with wonder¬ 
ful success. 

“ Now,” observed Sefior Gonzalez, “ I shall order a Mexican 
breakfast pure and simple. This,” helping me to a brown mess 
about the consistency of stirabout, “ is a national dish ; and what 
pork and beans are to a Bostonian, maccaroni to an Italian, bouilli 
k I’abaisse to a Frenchman, caviare to a Russian, the frigoles are to 
a Mexican. They are small beans. You’ll pass that part of the 
tierra te 7 nplada where they flourish.” 

I must confess that the especial charm of the frigoles was lost 
upon me. “You should eat them with a tortilla," presenting me 
with a round, thin cake not unlike a pancake. “ Follow me ; see 
how I use it.” Rolling the tortilla as one would a piece of paper, 
he dipped the end into his plate, moving it round and round in 
the purple-brown mess ; then, lifting it to his mouth, he bit a 
large piece off. Through a sense of politeness I endeavored to 
follow his example, but, hungry as I was, the effort proved a 
miserable failure. I was more fortunate in an orrielette, and a 
fillet served with olives; and as for the red mullet with zopote 
sauce piquante, it was fit for one of those little dinners that Lu- 
cullus was in the habit of giving at his charming suburban resi¬ 
dence. 

“ I am so glad you like our mullet! ” observed Sefior Gonzalez. 
“ We think a great deal of its flavor; in fact, we cannot be beaten 
in this fish. Montezuma used to have it served fresh in the capi¬ 
tal, a distance of two hundred and fifty miles. The moment a 
fish was caught it was placed in a basket of ice, and the basket 
handed to a runner, who ran with incredible swiftness exactly one 
hundred yards. This runner handed his precious freight to an¬ 
other runner, who darted like a flash on his hundred yards, and 
so on until the capital was reached, a runner being in readiness 
at every hundred yards. There is a fish you will get in the capital 
called pcscado de lago. Now, do not fail to eat it. I have travel¬ 
led a good deal. I have eaten your celebrated whiting, your 
black sole, your turbot, your fresh sardine, your—” “ Have you 

ever tasted a Dublin Bay herring?” I burst in. “I have.” 
“ Well ? ” “ It is absolutely delicious; but, as I was saying, this pcs¬ 

cado de lago, or lake-fish—it is caught in Lake Tezcoco and Lake 
Chaleo, quite close to the city—possesses a flavor all its own.” 

Sounds of altercation mingled with threats of dire vengeance, 
in a voice there was no possibility of mistaking, arose in the ad- 
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joining apartment, where Billy Brierly was engaged in discussing 
his first Mexican meal. 

“Your fellow seems to be pitching into somebody or every¬ 
body,” laughed Gonzalez ; and at that instant Billy, his face one 
blaze of indignation, and holding something out before him be¬ 
tween his forefinger and thumb, strode into the conedor, or din¬ 
ing-room, where Senor Gonzalez and I sat. 

“ D’ye know what they’re afther doin’ on me, Masther Joe, 
bad luck to their impidence? ” he gasped. “ What is the matter?” 
“ Matther! Is this a Christian land at all, at all ? What do 
they take me for ? Is it for a baste or a cannibal ? Luk at that, 
Masther Joe. May I never if it’s not a snail—a snail, sir—and 
there’s a whole dish full av thim beyant in the next room ! ” 

It took a deal of persuasion, both on the part of Senor Gonza¬ 
lez and myself, to ^prove to Billy that snails are regarded as a 
delicacy in Mexico. “ Be the mortial, it’s rats and cats, an’ worse, 
they’ll be givin’ us afore we’re done, Masther Joe. I won’t ate a 
bit or sup—barrin’ bread an’ butther, and mebbe an egg—while 
I’m in the cunthry. I wouldn’t take the barony o’ Killoughlin 
an’ taste a bit av their mait, afther this turn.” 

Sefior Gonzalez took me to the Commercial Club, where we 
bad a cigar and some excellent coffee in the open courtyard. 
“ Our coffee comes from Cordoba; it is equal, if not superior, 
to Mocha,” observed mine host. “ I wonder some American or 
English capitalist hasn’t made several fortunes over it. Land is 
cheap, labor is cheap, the berry takes care of itself, and transpor¬ 
tation is cheap.” “What about the land-sharks at Vera Cruz?” 
I asked laughingly. “ If Vera Cruz were burnt it would be a 
good thing for Mexico.” 

We strolled through the city, always seeking the shady side of 
the street, and out to the walls. A few reed cabins roofed with 
moss, and a few palm-trees, broke the great waste of sand, while 
a cloud of dust here and there denoted the presence of a passing 
donkey-train. 

“ Musha, Masther Joe, is that th’ injin?” inquired Billy, as 
we arrived at the depot, alluding to the immense Fairlie locomo¬ 
tive, with its two chimneys and two boilers, and driver’s hutch in 
the centre—in fact, two locomotives rolled into one. This engine 
was manufactured expressly for the purpose of pulling the trdin 
up the steep grade from Maltrata to Esperanza, which is some¬ 
thing like four per cent. “ Faix, but it wud take the consait out 
av the Dublin and Kingstown line, anyways.” 

By an artful manoeuvre Sefior Gonzalez succeeded in secur- 
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ing- seats on the left-hand side of the train, as on this side lie the 
most entrancing views. He also provided us with bananas and 
the most delicious oranges I ever tasted. “ You may take a 
siesta for a couple of hours, Mr. Nugent, as nothing worth look¬ 
ing at will turn up until after the expiration of that time. You 
will excuse me now if I look at my letters.” Such was the high¬ 
bred courtesy of this time Mexican gentleman that he actually 
had not opened a letter until he had rendered me completely in¬ 
dependent of his aid. 

The railway between Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico— 
two hundred and sixty-five miles—is a very marvel of engineer¬ 
ing, and, save that at Callao, in Peru, surpasses anything in iron 
roads yet constructed. It ascends seven thousand six hundred 
feet—four thousand seven hundred in twenty-five miles. It 
passes from hot to temperate, and from the. latter to the cold 
country. It spans ravines, scales precipices, and plunges through 
the bowels of mountains below ; then up into .the clouds it goes, 
and, in the teeth of almost insurmountable difficulties, skims 
gracefull}^ past the shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe into the city 
of Mexico. As Sehor Gonzalez informed me, to construct this 
line took thirt3’-six years, forty presidents, and one emperor. 

In the highest possible spirits I commenced my journey’ into 
the land of Montezuma. That beautiful land was before me—that 
land of which conquerors have so wildly dreamed, of which poets 
have so glowingly sung. A sort of “ now for it ” feeling took 
possession of me as we sped slowly past the crumbling walls of 
Vera Cruz and out on to the tawqy sands towards the dim, mj^s- 
terious giants that loomed hazily upon us from the very clouds. 
“ I see that you are bent upon taking everything in,” said Gon¬ 
zalez, “ and as I have had all my home-news I’ll act as showman 
for my beautiful country. You see yonder lagoon? That is 
Cocas, and it was near this, about a mile to the left, that the 
defenders of Vera Cruz surrendered to General Scott in 1847. 
After the next curve we shall reach Tigeria, and we shall then be 
one hundred and six feet higher than Vera Cruz.” The country 
so far was perfectly flat, showing now and then a strip of swamp 
and a cheerless waste of sand, givirg evidences of the scantiest 
vegetation. “ I’d as lieve be on the Bog av Allen, Masther Joe,” 
was my retainer’s observation, who sat behind me. ’ Palms and 
bananas were conspicuous by their absence, and low jungles, or 
patches of marsh with a few deformed cacti peering between 
rough masses of rock and shingle, were all that told a tale of the 
tropics. 
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“ We are now approaching Soledad, on the Rio Jamapa,” ob¬ 
served the senor, “ and this is the first place of any note that you 
have reached. It boasts two hundred inhabitants, and it gave its 
na me to the celebrated convention between the invading power 
an( | Mexico , signed on the 19th of February by Generals Prim 
and Doblado.” The next place we reached was Paso del Macho, 
situated fifteen hundred feet above the level of the coast, and still 
in a thirsty, gritty country, sprinkled with gaunt shapes of rock, 
and—save where the monotony was relieved by a river refreshing 
the crackling soil with its border of succulent green, or an Indian 
village rich in unsymmetrical, downy-roofed cabins, the copper- 
colored natives attired in the purest and scantiest of white—the 
scene scarcely demanded even so much as a passing comment. 

But we were upon the very threshold of the beauties of the 
line, and forty-seven miles from Vera Cruz. Aromatic odors, 
borne by caressing breezes, saluted our nostrils; vegetation now 
took the place of the dreary, desolate sand-wastes ; and at Paso del 
Macho I began to realize that Mexico contained something more 
lovable to the eye than distorted cacti and jagged masses of dull 
gray rock. 

As the train reached the bridge of San Alego the scenery, in 
all the voluptuousness of its supreme beauty, flashed upon me. 
The bridge, a marvel in itself, an iron cobweb three hundred and 
eighteen feet long, springs from out a bed of verdure so rich, so 
varied, so glowing, so concentrated that it would seem as a couch 
for Titania herself—reds, and yellows, and blues, and greens, and 
purples, lichens and mosses, and ferns and orchids: a veritable 
tropical glory. Tinted creepers clung amorously to the yielding 
trees, and parasites—orchid and bromelia, beautiful as butterflies— 
seemed fluttering on the branches, as if just alighted and about to 
take wing. “ This is glorious ! ” I cried enthusiastically. “ Oh 1 I 
am so delighted that you admire my beautiful, my adored 
country,” exclaimed the Mexican, his eyes filling with tears. 
“ Anybody who admires my country is my friend.” “ The bo- 
kaj's is plintiful enough,” mumbled my retainer, “ but, faix, ould 
Sandie McCall has a finer bloom at Headfort this minit. I’ll go 
bail ” ; this with all the unction of depreciation. 

The train now dashed past sugar-cane and coffee plantations, 
bananas, palms, and other indwellers of the tropics, until the love¬ 
ly Chiquihuite was reached, and I beheld the cascade, starting 
from a rift in the sheer rock, falling like a cotton thread sixty feet 
into a gloomy gorge. “ What a header a fellow could take here. 


senor!” “Wait till to-morrow, till you reach the Infiemillo, or 
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Little Hell,” he laughed, adding, “ Prepare for a grand treat 
now; we are close to the Baranca de Metlac.” 

I had heard a good deal of this pass from some Mexicans on 
board the steamer, and expectation was on tiptoe as we entered 
it, so full of splendor, so grandly Dantesque ! The bridge that 
spans the ravine is three hundred and fifty feet long and ninety- 
two feet high. It is shaped in a curve from one side to the other, 
and is one of the most marvellous successes of this railway, which 
is nothing short of a succession of engineering triumphs. “ In 
twenty minutes we shall reach Orizaba,” said my cicerotie, “ and 
you-will then be eighty-two miles from Vera Cruz. You will soon 
see the giant warder with his white helmet. He stands right 
over the town, and his height is only seventeen thousand feet! 
It was to Orizaba that Cortez with his band of desesperados has¬ 
tened in the hope of looting its treasures, of the richness of which 
the Aztecs gave such a glowing description. Ah ! you can see the 
cathedral now. Do you see that great steep mountain to the 
right? Well, it was on that mountain that the French surprised 
us. It was a surprise, and we got the worst of it, but at Puebla 
we had our revenge. Do not forget to visit the house in which 
Maximilian bade farewell to Bazaine ; it is quite close to rhe town. 
Stop at the Fonda del Pedro. When you reach the capital stop 
at the Iturbide hotel for a bath before you present yourself to 
your friends, as the dust between Appam and the capital is some¬ 
thing awful. Here we are. You will alight here. Adios / a mas 
•ver." And the genial Gonzalez remained on the rear platform, 
waving me adieu, until lost in the distance. 

“ A nice gintleman, an’ a nice-mannered gintleman,” observed 
Billy. “ Av all Mexico is like him it’s at home we are, no less.” 

I was both pleased and surprised to find a tram-car, drawn by 
mules, waiting at the station. “ Fonda San Pedro,” said I to a 
driver in a sombrero the size of one of the wash-tubs at home. 
“ Si senor”; then he said something else that I could not under¬ 
stand, but I trusted him nevertheless and boarded the car. The 
yells, and shrieks, and vociferations of that driver as he urged his 
mules, six of them, into a gallop still ring in my ears. The pace 
was tremendous, and we thundered into the town, the mule-bells 
ringing frantically, over a picturesque bridge spanning a still 
more picturesque ravine ; nor did we draw rein until the Fonda 
San Pedro was reached—a great whitewashed building of two 
stories, balconied, the entrance beneath a somewhat imposing 
but gloomy arch. 

Luckily, the manager spoke a little French, and in a few minutes 
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I was ushered into a room opening- upon a balcony overlooking a 
patio, or great square courtyard, in which an army corps might 
be manoeuvred, planted with the greenest of grass, clothed with 
color in shape of strange and exquisite flowers. My bed-room 
was a monster apartment, red-tiied, the ceiling as high as the peak 
of Orizaba, the windows barred with iron, the bed a piece of can¬ 
vas laid on steel bars, upon which I subsequently grilled. Un¬ 
savory-looking insects, all legs and arms, crawled upon the 
dark, dank walls, and the whole place resembled a prison into 
which a batch of political desperadoes had just been hastily 
consigned. 

My dinner was a very sorry affair, the soup being simply liquid 
grease, the fish very much out of water, the joints stringy, the dul- 
ces, or sweets, absolutely nast}'. I was compelled to make a meal 
of frigolcs —and a poor meal it was. After dinner I took Billy with 
me for a walk through the town. There was no moon that night, 
but there were stars—and such stars! flashing white light across 
the clear, dark blue dome. Bizarre were the sights that greeted us 
as we strolled through the streets. Indian women, wrapped in 
ii}c\.&\r rebozos, sat beside quaint little stoves, engaged in cooking tortil¬ 
las ; sere nos, or watchmen, enveloped in cloaks with conical hoods 
like Mother Shipton’s night-cap, whistled at the comer of every 
calle —a long, low, wailing whistle, by means of which they maintain 
a perpetual communication one with another; haciendados, or farm¬ 
ers, rich in zarape and sombrero, overtaken by the pulque fiend, ut¬ 
tering deep gutturals as they swung six inches of dust; strings of 
mules silently winding their way to a ranch high up on the side 
of the volcano, to return on the morrow laden with ice for the 
fever-thirst of Vera Cruz ; groups of Indians posed in every con¬ 
ceivable attitude of indolent grace; and, touching the dark blue 
vault, the snow-capped peak of Orizaba, white in the starlight. 
The plaza, or market-place, presented a scene such as Van Schen- 
dal would have loved to paint. A large marquee stood in the 
middle of the square, the interior lighted by numberless kerosene- 
lamps. Around this marquee were ranged a number of small 
gaming-tables and lotteries, each table presided over by a pictur¬ 
esque-looking ruffian in sombrero and zarape, his features complete¬ 
ly concealed beneath the deep shadow thrown by the leaf of the 
hat, while groups of eager and excited Indians pressed round, 
watching the players as they wooed the deceitful smiles of fickle 
fortune. If the scene outside the marquee was strange, how 
much more quaint and peculiar was that which greeted my eyes 
when I entered this temple of fortune !—for it was the great an- 
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nual game of quino. which came round once a year like a circus. 
In rows that stretched from end to end sat Indians, the women 
hooded in their blue chiquitas, the men in the shadows of som¬ 
breros. Before the Indians were long planks, laid so as to do 
duty for tables, and opposite each player—they all played—a 
card containing printed numbers, while the tables were plentifully 
sprinkled with grains of corn for marking the game. At a desk 
upon an elevated platform sat an old lynx-eyed Mexican, remind¬ 
ing one of Quentin Matsys’ celebrated picture of the Misers; a 
sombrero gorgeously laced with gold drawn deep over his brows, 
a jacket profusel}' embroidered with silver, and a zarape of many 
colors enshrouding the upper portion of his frame. Beside him 
on either hand stood two assistants attired in an equally expen¬ 
sive manner, one of whom chinked a leathern bag stuffed with 
pesos, while the other drew numbered chips from a canvas pouch, 
which, prior to each drawing, received a shaking that would have 
churned vinegar into butter. A band of four pieces discoursed a 
very discordant music; an instrument, a sort of compromise be¬ 
tween a harp and a banjo, performed upon by a very pretty In¬ 
dian girl, carrying off the palm for jingle. The instant the old 
gambler knocked on his desk with a small ivory-headed hammer 
everybody became silent as the grave, the band ceased to de¬ 
liver sounds suggestive of the groans of criminals upon the last 
turn of the rack, and each player instinctively seized a few 
grains of the corn wherewith to mark the game. 

“ I’d give Paddy Gogarty’s pratie-patch for wan rowl av 
spoil-five wud that ould varmint, Masther Joe,” half-whispered 
Billy Brierly—“three chalks for five shillin’s. I wudh’t lave 
him a mag. Luk at th’ eye av him ; it wud bum a hole in a blan¬ 
ket.” 

I did not feel in the least inclined for sleep, and long after the 
other occupiers of the Fonda had sunk to rest I sat on the bal¬ 
cony attached to the window of my room, thinking of home and 
of all the stories I would have to tell to dear Aunt Butler and— 
Trixy, of course. 

The morning was fresh and fragrant, and after hearing Mass 
at the parochial church—which contains a life-sized figure of our 
Lord, presented to it in i6i8 ’oy the illustrious and saintly Pala- 
fox y Mendoza, Bishop of Puebla and Viceroy of Spain—I 
proceeded to the train. The morning mists still enshrouded the 
mountains in Uille illusion veils, but the white cap of Orizaba 
stood high above the clouds, a clot of white on a patch of blue. 
The walk to the depot was through one vast blooming and ex- 
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quisitely-perfumed garden, the orange groves sending forth their 
delicious odoi^ to the caresses of the sun, the flowers lifting their 
bejewelled chalices full of priceless dew. Casting a long, last, lin¬ 
gering glance at the quaint old town sitting in the lap of verdure- 
clad hills, I took up a position on the platform of the rear car, for 
the purpose of thoroughly enjoying the delightful horrors of the 
Baranca del Infiernillo. A few miles, and we were into it. The 
Baranca is a chasm that divides two craggy steeps whose depths 
I could scarcely measure. When I gazed down into them I felt 
actually dizzy. Bridges span rifts, and gulfs, and yawning 
chasms, while tunnels pierce opposing mountains and rocky pro¬ 
montories. You emerge from the horrors of total darkness to 
behold grim destruction awaiting you as you speed along in mid¬ 
air. A nut, or bolt, or rivet, or rail out of place, and what a 
crash ! Billy Brierly devoutly told his beads, and would scarcely 
cast a glance into the awful depths. There is no trace of vege¬ 
tation ; not a tree, not a shrub, not so much as a fern to break the 
sheer walls of clammy black rock. 

What a leap into light as we emerged from the Dantesque 
horrors of the pass into the plains of La Joya—the jewel! On 
our right stood mountains dappled with bright flowers and 
crowned by the foliage of forest trees. To the left the valley, 
extending itself to the horizon, was rich in color as a Turkey car¬ 
pet, and in its midst ran a silvery stream upon a bed of sand yel¬ 
low in the glorious dayshine as gold, while the glacier-capped 
Orizaba, flaunting its white mantle in delicate relief against the 
Italian sky, stood sentinel over the many ranges of the Sierras in 
distant and paramount grandeur. 

At Maltrata we awaited the arrival of the train from Mexico, 
and I watched for it, as did all the passengers, high in air, as 
though gazing up at a balloon. Soon, like a child’s toy, it made 
its appearance slowly passing along the verdure-clad summit of 
the mountain. Now it disappeared behind a jutting promon¬ 
tory, only to reappear as it sped across a fairy-Jike bridge, again 
to become lost in tufted foliage. Presently the white smoke be¬ 
trayed its whereabouts, and once more it came into view, larger, 
more defined, but still high on the mountain’s brow. Then zig¬ 
zag it twisted in and out, and under and over, until it reached 
the level, where in a few minutes it slowly clank-clanked into 
the station. 

How dusty the occupants of the other train looked! How 
curiously they stared at those of the up-going train! Both trains 
were made up of first, second, and third class carriages, a special 
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car being occupied by swarthy-looking, linen-clad soldiers, the 
military escort, for the protection of the passengers from the at¬ 
tentions of speculative banditti. 

While waiting for the down train, in common with the rest of 
our fellow-travellers, my retainer and I refreshed at an alfresco 
stall erected upon the platform. This rudely-constructed counter 
literally groaned under the weight of red earthenware dishes, 
and drinking-vessels of the size, shape, and description used by 
the Aztecs ere Hernando Cortez set his mailed heel upon the tawny 
sands at Vera Cruz. A primitive stove stood upon one end of 
the counter, and in an earthen pan the legs and wings of chickens 
fried side by side with the savory-smelling lazita and cucJiillados. 
The Indians thronged the platform in considerable force, the 
women carrying their babies slung behind in their scarfs. After 
a delay of some twenty minutes the conductor urged us to board 
the train by a violent clapping of his hands. What a picturesque- 
looking fellow he was! I see him now in his gray felt so}nbrero 
laced with silver, blue jerkin confined at the waist by a buff 
leather belt, great buff gauntlet-gloves like those worn by Crom¬ 
well’s Ironsides, and buff boots to the hips—an opera bouffe cos¬ 
tume. When I gazed at the rugged cutnbres above me ; at the 
black spots that denoted so many entrances to so many tunnels; 
at the delicate tracery of the iron bridges ; at the perpendicu¬ 
lar and almost insurmountable barriers towering over me; and 
when I came to consider that thirteen miles of climbing, with an 
ascent of two thousand three hundred feet, had to be accomplished 
forthwith, I wished myself, as I had done at many a double fence, 
well over. “ Av I get up there safe and sound, Masther Joe, 
an’ back agin. I’ll take the consait out av Miles Finnerty. I’ll 
discoorse him till he cries peccavvy, as share’s me name’s Billy 
Brierly. But, wirra, we’re off, Masther Joe. Av I’m knocked into 
smithereens ye’ll see Father James an’ ”— Here we entered a tun¬ 
nel, and when we emerged Billy was praying with unexampled de¬ 
votion. Upwards, upwards, upwards the train twisted and twined 
like a serpent, skirting steeps on ledges of rock; swinging slowly 
round curves till the cars leant alarmingly over; crossing ravines 
and chasms and clefts, and diving into the very hearts of moun¬ 
tains, on one side a grim wall of rock, on the other a fall of two 
thousand feet sheer! Upwards, upwards, upwards! till the 
beautiful valley of Maltrata lay beneath me, a soft and verdant 
sward in the lap of giant mountains, two thousand feet below, till 
the fields resembled the squares upon a chess-board, the church 
the queen, the trim white houses so many pawns—one vast 
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green plain, with a bunch of daisies in the centre. Oh ! it seemed 
so strange to be above everything. 

At Boca del Monte the air became chilly, and I was not sorry 
to betake myself to a light overcoat. The country now became 
flat and uninteresting, for we had quitted the tierra templada, and 
were now dashing along through the tierra fria, the region of the 
aloe, and cacti, and dwarf trees. From Apizaco the country was 
one vast aloe or magiicy plantation, this being the plant from 
which the celebratedthe lager-beer of Mexico, is obtained. 

On we rattled through a dense cloud of dust, and from a place 
called Appam to the capital the dust was simply unendurable. 
In vain did we close the windows and doors, in vain did I turn 
my back to it, in vain stuffed a handkerchief into my mouth and 
muffled myself as if the mercury was 28° below. The dust was 
not to be resisted; it came down upon me like the wolf on the 
fold ; it entered my eyes* my nose, my mouth; it filtered through 
my garments like water, clinging to my irritated frame like the 
shirt of Nessus ; it blinded and choked me. 

Right glad was I of the sagacious advice of Seftor Gonzalez, 
and, instead of driving straight to the Senora San Cosme’s on my 
arrival in Mexico, I jumped into a carriage and drove to the 
Fonda del Iturbide and had a bath. Did I ever say Gracias 
with more fervor than when a dark-eyed seflorita handed me a 
quaintly-shaped tray containing a towel, a sheet, a wisp of 
maguey fibre, two thin, flat cakes of soaj) in a brass dish such as 
Figaro uses in The Barber of Seville, a tiny pot of pink pomade, 
and a small vial of bay-rum? What mattered it that my bath¬ 
room would have served to lave a squadron of cavalry, and that 
a single candle ser\'ed but to render darkness visible ? I had a 
bath. By dint of patience and perseverance I managed to part 
company with the dust, and, like a giant refreshed with wine, 
sprang into the coach that was to bear me to the dear, kind, good- 
hearted friend of my dead mother. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE DOOMSWOMAN. 


r. 

I T was at Governor Alvarado’s house in Monterey that Chonila first 
knew of Diego Estenega. I lind told him much of her, but had 
never cared to mention the name of Estenega in the presence of an 
Ttiirbi y Moneada. 

Chonita came to Monterey to stand godmother to tiie child of 
Alvarado and of her friend Dofla Martina, his wife. She arrived the 
morning before tlie christening, and no one thouglit to tell her that 
Estenega was to be godfather. The house was full of girls, relatives 
of the young mother, gathered for the ceremony and subsec^uent week 
of festivities. Benicia, my little one, was at the rancho with Ysabel 
Herrera, and I was staying with the Alvarados. So many were the 
guests that Chonita and I slept together. We had not seen each other 
for.a year, and had so much to say that we did not sleep at all. She 
was ten years younger than I, but we were as close friends as she with 
lior alternate frankness and reserve would permit. But I had spent 
several months of each year since childhoorl at her home in Santa 
Barbara, and I knew her better than she knew herself; when, later, 
I read her journal, I found little in it to uirprise me, but much to fill 
and cover with shapely form the skeleton of the story which passed in 
greater part before my eyes. 

We were discussing the frivolous mysteries of dress, if I remember 
aright, when she laid her hand on ray mouth suddenly. 

“ Hush!” she said. 

A Caballero serenaded his lady at midnight in Monterey. 

The tinkling of a guitar, the jingling of spurn, fell among the 
strong tones of a man’s voice. 

Chonita had been serenaded until she had fled to the mountains for 
sleep, but she crept to the foot of the bed and knelt there, her hand at 
her throat. A door opened, and, one by one, out of the black beyond, 
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five white-robed forms flitted into the room; they looked like puffs of 
smoke from a burning moon. The heavy wooden shutters were open, 
and the room was filled with cold light. 

The girls waltzed on the bare floor, grouped themselves in mock- 
dramatic postures, then, overcome by the strange magnetism of the 
singer, fell into motionless attitudes, listening intently. How well I 




girl with head bowed to her knees. Between the two groups was a 
solitary figure, kneeling with hand pressed to the wall and face up¬ 
lifted. 

When the voice ceased I struck a match, and five pail’s of little 
hands applauded enthusiastically. He sang them another song, then 
galloped away. 

“ It is Don Diego Esteneg.a,” said one of the girls. “ He rarely 
sings, but I have heard him before.” 

“ An Estenega 1” exclaimed Chonita. 

“ Yes; of the North, thou knowest. His Excellency thinks there 
is no man in the Californias like him,—so bold and so smart. Thou 
rememberest the books that were burned by the priests when the gov¬ 
ernor was a boy,because he had dared to read them, no? Well, when 
Diego Estenega heard of that—he is the same age with the governor— 
he made his father send to Boston and Mexico for those books and 
many more, and took them up to his redwood forests in the north, far 
away from the priests. And they siiy he had read other books before, 
although such a lad; his father hud brought them from Spain, and 
never cared much for the priests. And he has been to Mexico and 
America and Europe 1 God of my soul 1 it is said that he knows more 
than his Excellency himself,—that his mind works faster. Ay 1 but 
there was a time when he was wild,—when the mescal burnt his throat 
like hornets and the aguardiente was like scorpions in his brain; but 
that was long ago, before he was twenty; now he is thirty-two. 
He amu.ses himself sometimes with the girls,— vatgame Dios I he 
has made hot team flow,—but I suppose we do not know enough for 
him, for he marries none. Ay 1 but ho has a charm.” 

“ Like what does he look ? A beautiful esballero, I suppose, 
with eyes that melt and a mouth that trembles like a woman in the 
palsy.” 

“ Ay, no, my Chonita; thou art wrong. He is not beautiful at all. 
He is rather haggard, and wears no moustache, and he has the profile 
of the great man, fine and aquiline and severe, excepting when he 
smile.s, and then sometimes he looks kind and sometimes he looks like 
a devil. He has not the beauty of color; his hair is brown, I think, 
and his eyes are gray, and set far back; but how they flash 1 I think 
they could burn if they looked too long. He is tall and straight and 
very strong, not so indolent ns most of our men. They call him Tlie 
American because he moves so quickly and gets so cross when people 
do not think fast enough. He thinks like lightning strike.s. Ay 1 
they all siiy that he will be governor in his time; that he would have 
been long ago, but he has been away so much. It must be that he has 
seen and admired thee, my Chonita, and discovered thy grating. TJiou 
art happy that thou too hast read the books. Thou and he will be 
great friends; I know 1” 

“ Yes 1” exclaimed Chonita, scornfully. “ It is likely. Thou hast 
forgotten—perhaps?—the enmity between the Capulets and the Mon¬ 
tagues was a pale flame to the bitter hatred, born of jealousy in love, 
])olitics, and social precedence, which'exists between the Estenegas and 
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Delflna, the first child of Alvarado, born in the purple at the gov¬ 
ernor’s mansion in Monterey, was about to be baptized with all the 
pomp and ceremony of the Church and time. Dofia Martina, the wife 
of a year, was unable to go to the church, but lay beneath her lace and 
satin coverlet, her heavy black hair half covering the other side of the 
bed. Beside her stood the nuree, a fat, brown, high-beaked old crone, 
holding a mass of grunting lace. I stood at the foot of the bed, ad¬ 
miring the picture. 

“ Be careful for the sun, Tomasa,” said the mother, “ Her eyes 
must be strong, like the Alvarados’,—black and keen and strong.” 

“ Sure, sefiora.” 

“ And let her not smother, nor yet take cold. She must grow tall 
and strong,—like the Alvarados.” 

“ Sure, sefiora.” 

“ Where is his Excellency?” 

“I am here.” And Alvarado entered tne room. He looked 
amused, and probably bad overheard the convei-sation. He justified, 
however, the admiration of his young wife. His tall military figure 
had the perfect iwise and suggestion of power natural to a man whoso 
genius had been recognized by the Mexican government before he had 
entered his twenties. The clean-cut face, with its calm profile and 
fiery eyes, was not that of the Washington of his emulation, and I never 
understood why he chose so tame a model. Perhaps because of the 
meagreness of that early proscribed literature; or did the title “ Father 
of his Country” appeal irresistibly to that restive and doomed am¬ 
bition? 

He passed his hand over his wife’s long white fingers, but did not 
offer her any other caress in my presence. 

“ How dost thou feel ?” 

" Well; but I shall be lonely. Do not stay long at the church, 
no ? How glad I am that Chonita came in time for the christening! 
What a beautiful comadre she will be! I have just seen her. Ay, 
poor Diego 1 he will fall in love with her j and what then ?” 

“ It would have been better had she come too late, I think. To 
avoid asking Diego to stand for my first child was impossible, for he is 
the man of men to me. To avoid asking Dona Chonita was equally 
impossible, I suppose, and it will bo painful for both. He serenaded 
her last night, not knowing who she was, but having seen her at her 
grating; he only returned yesterday. I hope she plants no thorns in 
his heart.” 

“ Perhaps they will marry and bind the wounds,”^8Ugge8ted the 
woman. 

“ An Estenega and an Iturbi y Moncada will not marry. He 
might forget, for he is passionate and of a nature to break down 
barriers when a wish is dear; but she has all the wrongs of all the 
Iturbi y Moncadas on her white shoulders, and all their pride in the 
carriage of her head; to say nothing of that brother whom she adores. 
She learned this morning that it was Diego’s determined opposition 
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that kept Reiualdo out of the Departmental Junta, and meeta him iu 
no tender frame of mind-” 

DoHa Martina raised her hand. Chonita stood in the door-way. 
She was quite beautiful enough to jdant thorns where she listed. Her 
tall supple figure was clothed in white, and over her gold hair—lurid 
and brilliant, but without a tinge of red—she wore a white lace man¬ 
tilla. Her straight narrow brows and heavy lashes were black j but 
her skin was more purely white than her gown. Her nose was finely 
cut, the arch almost indiscernible, and she had the most sculptured mouth 
I have ever seen. Her long eyes were green, dark, and very luminous. 
Sometimes they had the look of a child, sometimes she allowed them 
to flash with the fire of an animated spirit. But the expression she 
chose to cultivate was that assoeiated with crowned head and sceptred 
hand ; and sure no queen had ever looked so calm, so inexorable, so 
haughty, so terribly clear of vision. Not that she posed,—to any one, 
at least, but hei-self: for some reason—youthful, probably—the iron in 
her nature was most admired by her. Wherefore, also, as she had the 
power, as twin, to heal and cuise, I had named her The Dooraswoman, 
and by this name she was known far and wide. By the lower class of 
Santa Barbara she was called The Golden Seflorita, on account of her 
hair and of her father’s vast wealth. 

“ Come,” she said, “ every one is waiting. Do not you hear the 
voices ?” 

The windows were closed, but tiirough them came a murmur like 
that of a pine forest. 

The governor motioned to the nurse to follow Chonita and myself, 
and she trotted after us, her ugly face beaming with pride of position. 
Was not in her arms the oldest-born of a new generation of Alva- 
rados? the daughter of the governor of the Californias? Her smock, 
embroidered with silk, was new, and looked whiter than fog against 
her bare brown arms and face. Her short red .satin skirt, a gift of her 
happy lady’s, was the finest ever worn by exultant nurse. About her 
stringy old throat was a gold chain, bright red roses were woven in 
her black reboso, I saw her admire Chonita’s stately figure with 
scornful reserve of the colorless gown. 

We were followetl in a moment by the governor, adjusting his col¬ 
lar and smoothing his hair. As he reached the door-way at the front 
of the house he was greeted with a shout from assembled Monterey. 
The plaza was gay with beaming faces and bright attire. The men, 
women, and children of the people were on foot, a mass of color on the 
opposite side of the plaza: the women in gaudy cotton frocks girt with 
silken sashes, tawdry jewels, and spotless camisos, the coquettish reboso 
draping with equal grace faces old and brown, faces round and olive; 
the men in glazed sombreros, short calico jackets and trousers; Indians 
wound up in gala blankets. In the foreground were caballeros and 
doOas on prancing silver-trapped horses, laughing and coquetting, look¬ 
ing down in triumph upon the duenas and parents who rode older and 
milder mustangs and shook brown knotted fingers at heedless youth. 
The young men had ribbons twisted in their long black hair, and 
silver eagles on their soft gray sombreros. Their velvet serapes were 
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embroidered witli gold 5 the velvet knee-breeches were laced with gold 
or silver cord over fine white linen; long deerskin botas were gartered 
with vivid ribbon ; flaunting sashes bound their slender waists, knotted 
over the hip. The girls and young married women wore blank or 
white mantillas, the silken lace of Spain, regardless of the sun which 
might darken their Castilian fairness. Their gowns were gf flowered 
silk or red or yellow satin, the waist long and pointed, the skirt full; 
jewelled buckles of tiny slippers flashed beneath the hem. The old 
people were in rich dre.ss of sober color. A few Americans were tliere 
in the ugly garb of their country, a blot on the picture. 

At the door, just in front of the cavalcade, stood General Vallejo’s 
carriage, the only one in California, sent from Sonoma for the occasion. 
Beside it were three superbly-trapped horses. 

The governor placed the swelling nurse in the carriage, then 
glanced about him. “Where is Esteuega?—and the Castros?” he 
asked. 

“ There are Don Josh and Dofla Modeste Castro,” said Chonita. 

The crowd had parted suddenly, and two men and a woman rode 
toward the governor. One of the men was tall and dark, and his 
sombre military attire became the stern sadness of his face. Castro 
was not Comandante-general of the army at that time, but his bearing 
was as imjjerious in that year of 1840 as when six years later the 
American Occupation closed forever the career of a man made in 
derision for greatness. At his right rode his wife, one of the most 
queenly beauties of her time, small ns she was in stature. Every 
woman’s eye turned to her at once; she was our leader of fashion, 
and we all coj)ied the gowns that came to her from the city of 
Mexico. 

But Chonita gave no heed to the Castros. She fixed her cold 
direct regard on tlie man who rode with them, and who, she knew, 
must be Diego Esteuega, for he was their guest. She was curious to 
see this enemy of her house, the political rival of her brother, the 
owner of the voice which had given her the first thrill of her life. He 
was dressed ns j)lainly as Castro, and had none of the rich southern 
beauty of the caballeros. His hair was cut short like Alvarado’s, and 
his face was thin and almost sallow. But the life that was in that 
fncol the passion, the intelligence, the kindness, the humor, the grim 
detei'iniiintion I And what .splendid vitality was in his tall thin figure, 
and nervous activity under the repose of his carriage! I remember I 
used to think in tliose days that Diego Esteuega could conquer the 
world if he wished, although I suspected that he lacked one quality of 
the great ridel's of men,—inexorable cruelty. 

From the moment his horse carried him into the plaza he did not 
remove his eyes from Chonita’s face. She lowered hers angrily after a 
moment. As he reached the house he sprang to the ground, and 
Alvarado presented the sponsors. He lifted his cap and bowed, but 
not so low as the caballeros who were wont to prostrate themselves 
before her. They murmured the usual form of salutation : 

“ At your feet, sefiorita.” 

“ I appreciate the honor of your acquaintance.” 
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“ It is my duty aud pleasure to lift you to your horse.” Aud, 
still holding his cap in his hand, he led her to one of the three horses 


which stood beside the 
carriage; with little as¬ 
sistance she sprang to its 
back, and he mounted 
his own. 

The cavalcade started. 
First the carriage, then 
Alvarado and myself, 
followed by the spon¬ 
sors, the Castros, the 
raeinbers of the Depart¬ 
mental Junta and their 
wives, then the Caballe¬ 
ros and the dofias, the 
old people and the 
Americans; the popu¬ 
lace trudging gayly in 
the rear, Iteeping good 
pace with the ridere, 
who were held in check 
by a small section of 
jiulp too young to be 
jolted. 

“ You never have 
been in Monterey be¬ 
fore, seflorita, I under¬ 
stand,” said Estenega 
to Chonita. No situ¬ 
ation could embarrass 



him. 

“ No: once they 


“ IT 18 MY DUTY AND I'l.KASUHK TO I.IFT YOU TO YOUB IIOIISK. ’ 


tliouglit to send me to tlie convent here,—to Dofla Concepcion Ar- 
guello,—but it was so far, and my mother does not like to travel. So 
Dona Concepcion came to us for a year, and, after, I studied with an 
instructor who came from Mexico to educate my brother and me.” 
She had no intention of being communicative witli Diego Estenega, 
but bis keen reflective gaze confused her and she took refuge in words. 

“ Dofia Eustaquia tells me that, unlike most of our women, yon 
have read many books. Few Californian women care for anything but 
to look beautiful and to marry,—not, however, being an isolated race 
in that respect. Would you not rather live in onr aipital ? You are 
so far away down there, and there are but few of the gente de razon, 
no?” 


“ We are well satisfied, seftor, and ive are gay when we wish. 
There are ten families in the town, and many rancheros within a hun¬ 
dred leagues. They think nothing of coming to our balls. And we 
have grand religious iirocessions, and bnll-fights, and races. We have 
beautiful cafious for raerieudas; and I could dance every night if I 
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(God ! liow I sliould like to get one by the throat and throttle it out of 
him !) Pardon me again, seflorita; I was going to say that you may 
be pleased to know that there is little magnificence where ray ranchos 
are,—high on the coast, among the redwoods. I live in a house made 
of big ugly logs, unpainted. There are no cavalcades in the cold 
depths of those redwood forests, and the ocean beats against ragged 
cliffs. But we are here. At your service, sefiorita.” He sprang to 
the whaleboned pavement in front of the little church facing the blue 
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bay and surrounded by the gray ruins of the old Presidio, and lifted 
her down. 

Chonita toolc tlie infant from the nurse’s arms and carried it fear¬ 
fully up the aisle, side by side with Estenega, who regarded her inctli- 
fatively. 

“What is she?” he thought, “this Californian woman witli her 
hair of gold and her unmistakable intellect, her marble face crossed 
now and again by the animation of the clever American woman ? 
What an anomaly to find on tlie shores of the Pacific! All I had 
heard of The Doomswoman, The Golden Seflorita, gave me no idea of 
this. What a pity that our houses are at war 1 She is not maternal, 
at all events ; I never saw a baby held so awkwardly. What a poise 
of head ! She looks better fitted for tragedy than for this little comedy 
of life in the Californias. A sovereignty would suit her,—were it not 
for her eyes. They are not quite so calm and just and inexorable as 
the rest of her face. She would not even make a good household 
tyrant, like Dofla Jacoba Duncan. Unquestionably she is religious 
and swaddled in all the traditions of her race; but her eyes,—they are 
at odds with all the rest of her. They are not lovely eyes; they lack 
softness and languor and tractability; their expression changes too 
often and they mirror too much intelligence for loveliness, but they 
never will be old eyes, and they never will cease to look. And they 
are the eyes best worth looking into that I have ever seen. No, a 
sovereignty would not suit her at all; a salon might. But, like a few 
of us, she is some years ahead of her sphere. Glory bo to the Cali¬ 
fornias—of the future, when we are dirt and our children have found 
the gold!” 

The baby was nearly baptized by the time he had finished his 
soliloquy. She had kicked alarmingly when the salt was laid on her 
tongue, and squalled under the deluge of water which gave her her 
name and also wet Chonita’s sleeve. The godmother longed for the 
ceremony to be over; but it was more protracted than usual, owing 
to the importance of the restless object on the pillow in her weary 
arms. When the lost word was said, she handed ])illow and baby to 
the nurse with an eager sigh of relief which made her appear girlish 
and natural. 

After Estenega had lifted her to her horse he dried her sleeve with 
his handkerchief. He lingered over the task; the cavalcade and popu¬ 
lace went on without them, and when they started they were in the 
rearward of the blithesome crowd. 

" Do you know what I thought as I stood by you in the church ?” 
he asked. 

“No,” she said, indifferently. “I lioim you prayed for the fortune 
of the little one.” 

“I did not; nor did you. You were too afraid you would drop 
it. I was thinking how unmothcrly, I had almost said unwomanly, 
you looked, You were made for the great world,—the restless world, 
where people fly faster from monotony than from a tidal wave.” 

She looked at him with cold dignity, but flushed a little. “I am 
not unwomanly, seflor, although I confess I do not understand babies 
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and do detest to sew. But if I ever marry I shall be a good wife and 
mother. No Spanish woman was ever otherwise, for every Spanish 
woman has had a good mother for example.” 

“You have said exactly what you should have said, voicing the in¬ 
born jrrinciples and sentiments of the Spanish woman. I would ho 
interested to know what your individual sentiments are. But you 
misunderstand me. I said that you were too good for the average lot 
of woman. You are a woman, not a doll; an intelligence, not a 
bundle of shallow emotions and transient desires. You should have 
a larger destiny.” 

She gave him a swift sidelong flash from eyes that suddenly looked 
childish and eager. 

“ It is true,” she said, frankly, “ I have no desire to marry and 
have many children. My father has never said to me, ‘ Thou must 
marryand I have sometimes thought I would say ‘ No’ when that 
time came. For the present I am coutentwl with my hooks and to 
ride about the country on a wild home hut perhaps— 1 do not know— 
I may not always he contented with that. Sometimes when reading 
Shakespeare I have imagined myself each of those women in turn. 
But generally, of course, I have thought little of being any one bnt 
myself. What else could I be here?” 

“Nothing; excepting a Joan of Are when the Americans sweep 
down upon us. But that would be only for a day; we would be such 
easy prey. If I could put you to sleoj) and awaken you fifty years 
hence, when California was a modern civilization I God speed the 
Americans. Therein lies our only chance.” 

“What!” she cried. “Yon—you would have the Americans? You 
—a Californian ! But you are an Estenega ; that explains everything.” 

“ I am a Californian,” ho said, ignoring the scorn of the later 
words, “but I hojie I have acquired some common sense in roving 
about the world. The women of California are admirable in every 
way,—chaste, strong of character, industrious, devoted wives and 
mothers, born with sufficient caj)acity for small pleasures. But what 
are our men ? Idle, thriftless, unambitiou.s, too lazy to walk across the 
street, but with a home for every step, sleeping all day in a hammock, 
gambling and drinking all night. . They are the natural followers of a 
race of men who came here to force fortune out of an imbroken coun¬ 
try with little to help them but brains and will. The great effort pro¬ 
duced groat results; therefore there is nothing for their sons to do, and 
they luxuriously do nothing. What will the next generation be? Our 
women will marry Americans,—respect for men who are men will 
overcome jirejudice,—the crossed blood will fight for a generation or 
two, then a race wilt be born worthy of California. Why are our few 
great men so very great to us ? What have men of exceptional talent 
to fight down in the Californias except the barriers to its development? 
In England or the United States they still would be great men,— 
Alvarado and Castro, at least,—but they would have to work harder.” 

Chonita, in spite of her disapproval and her blood, looked at him 
with interest. His ideas and language were strikingly unlike the sen¬ 
timental rhetoric of the caballeros. 
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“It is as you sayshe admitted; “but the Californian’s highest 
duty is loyalty to his country. Ours is a double duty, isolated as we 
are on this far strip of land, away from all otlier civilization. We 
should be more contemptible than Indians if we were not true to our 
flag.” 

“ No wonder that you and that famous patriot of ours, Dona Eus- 
taquia Ortega, are bonded friends. I doubt if you could hate as well 
as she. You have no such violence in your nature; you could neitlier 
love nor hate very hard. You would love (if you loved at all) with 



OOVEDHOB ALVABADO 8TOOI> ON THE UPPEB COIIBIDOB OP Ills HOUSE, THBOWINO IIANDPHES OF 
SMALL GOLD COINS AMONG THE POPULACE. 


majesty and serenity, and hate with chill severity.” While he spoke 
lie watched her intently. * 

She met his gaze unflinehingly. “True, senor; lam no ‘bundle 
ot shallow emotions,’ nor have I a lion in me, like Eustaquia. I am 
a creature of deliberation, not of impulse: I love and hate as duty 
dictates.” ^ 

He looked at her with an amused smile. “ You are by nature 
the most impulsive woman I ever saw; and Eustaquia’s lion is a 
kitten to the one that sleeps in you. You have cold deliberation 
enough, but it is manufactured, and the result of pretty hard work at 
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that. Like all edi6ces reared without a foundation, it will fall with a 
crash some day, and the fragments will be of very little use ta you.” 
And there the conversation ended: they had reached the plaza, and a 
babel of voices surrounded them. Governor Alvarado stood on the 
upper corridor of his house, throwing handfuls of small gold coins 
among the populace, who were shrieking with delight. The girl 
guests mingled with them, seeing that no palm went home empty. 
Beside the governor sat Dofla Martina, radiant with pride, and behind 
her stood the nurse, holding the infant on its pillow. 

“We had better go to the house as soon as possible,” said Este- 
nega. “ It is nearly time for the bull-bear fight, and we must have 
good seats.” 

They forced their way through the crowd, dismounted at the door, 
and went up to the corridor. The Castros and I were already there, 
with a number of other invited guests. The women sat in chairs, close 
to the corridor railing; several rows of men stood behind them. 

The plaza was a jagged circle surrounded by dwelling-houses, some 
one story in height, others with overhanging balconies; from it radiated 
five streets. All corridors were crowded with the elegantly-dressed 
men and women of the aristocracy; large black fans were waving; 
every eye was flashing expectantly; the people stood on platforms 
which had been erected in four of the streets. 

Amidst the shouts of the spectators, two vaqueros, dres-sed in black 
velvet short-clothes, dazzling linen, and stiff black sombreros, tinkling 
bells attached to their trapping.s, jingling spurs on their heels, galloped 
into the plaza, driving a large aggressive bull. They chaSid him 
about in a circle, swinging their reatas, dodging his onslaughts, then 
rode out, and four othera entered, dragging an unwilling bear by a 
reata tied to each of its legs. By means of a long chain and much 
dexterity they fastened the two beasts together, freed the legs of the 
bear, then retired to the entrance to await events. But the bull and 
the bear would not fight. The latter arose on his haunches and re¬ 
garded his enemy warily; but the bull appeared to disdain the bear as 
too small game; he but lowered his horns and pawed the ground. The 
spectators grew impatient. The brave caballeros and dainty doflas 

wnntecl blood. Tliey tapped their feet and murinuied ominously. As 
for the populace, they howled for slaughter. Governor Alvarado made 
a sign to one of the vaqueros; the man rushed abruptly upon the bull 
and hit him a sharp blow across the nose with the cruel quirto. The 
bull’s dignity vanished. With the quadrupedian capacity for meas¬ 
uring distance, he inferred that the blow had been inflicted by the bear, 
who sat some twenty feet away, mildly licking his paws. He made a 
savage onset. The bear, with the dexterity of a vaquero, leaped aside 
and sprang upon the assailant’s neck, his teeth meeting argumentatively 
in the rope-like tendons. The bull roared with pain and rage and 
attempted to shake him off, but he hung on ; both lost their footing 
and rolled over and over amidst clouds of dust, a mighty noise, and 
enough blood to satisfy the early thirst of the beholders. Then the 
bull wrenched himself free ; before the mountain visitor could scramble 
to his feet, he fixed him with his horns and tossed him on high. As 
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the bear came down on his back with a thud and a snap wliich would 
have satisfied a bull less anxious to show what a bull could do, the vic¬ 
tor rushed upon the corpse, kicked and stamped and bit until the blood 
spouted into his eyes, and pulp and dust were indistinguishable. Then 
how the delighted spectatore clapped their hands and cried “ Brava 1” 
to the bull, who pranced about the ))laza dragging the carcass of the 
bear after him, his head high, his big eyes red and rolling. The 
women tore off their rebosos and waved them like banners, smashed 
their fans, and stamped their little feet; the men whirled their som¬ 
breros with supple wrists. But the bull was not satisfied ; he pawed 
the ground with demanding hoofs; and the vaqueros galloped into the 
ring with another bear. Nor had they time to detach their reatas 
before the bull was upon the second antagonist; and they were obliged 
to retire in haste. 

Estenega, who stood between Chonita and myself, watche<l The 
Doomswoman attentively. Her lips were compressed fiercely; for a 
moment they bore a strange resemblance to his own ns I had seen 
them at times. Her nostrils were expanded, her lids half covered her 
eyes. “She has cruelty in her,” he murmured to me as the first battle 
finished; “ and it was her imperious wish that the bull should win be¬ 
cause he is the more lordly animal. She has no sympathy for the poor 
bundle of hair and quivering flesh that bounded on tlie mountains 
yesterday. Has she brutality in her?—just enough-” 

“Brava! Brava!” The womeil were on their feet; even Chonita 
for the moment forgot herself, and beat the railing with her small fist. 
Another bear had been impaled and tossed and trampled. The bull, 
panting from his exertions, dashed about the plaza, still dragging his 
first victim after him. Suddenly he stopped ; the blood gushed from 
his nostrils; he shivered like a skeleton hanging in the wind, then fell 
in an ignominious heap,—dead. 

“A warning, Diego,” I said, rising and shaking my fan at him. 
“Be not too ambitious, else wilt thou die of thy victories. And do 
not love the polar star,” I murmured in his ear, “ lest thou set fire to 
it and fall to ashes thyself.” 


III. 

In the long dining-room, opening ujmn the large high-walled 
garden at the back of the governor’s house, a feast was spread for fifty 
people. Dolla Martina sat for a little time at the head of the table, 
her yellow gown almost hidden by the masses of hair which her small 
head could not support. Castro was on one side of her, Estenega on 
the other, Chonita by her arch-enemy. A large bunch of artificial 
flowers was at each plate, and the fable was loaded with yellowed 
chickens sitting proudly in scarlet gravy, tongues covered with walnut 
sauee, grilletl meats, tancales, mounds of tortillas, and dulces. 

Alvarado, at the lower end of the table, sat between Dofla Modesto 
Castro and myself; and between the extremes of the board were faces 
glowing, beautiful, ugly, but without exception fresh and young. From 
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all the mantilla and seiape had been removed, jewels sparkled in the 
lace shirts of the men, white throats were encircled by the invariable 
necklace of Baja Californian pearls. Chonita alone wore a string of 
black pearls. I never saw her without it. 

Dona Martina took little part in the talk and laughter, and after a 
time slipped away, motioning to Chonita to take her place. The con¬ 
versation turned upon war and politics, and in its course Esteuega, 
looking from Chonita to Castro with a smile of good-natured irony, 
said,— 

“ Dona Chonita is of your opinion, coronel, that California was the 
direct gift of heaven to the Spaniards, and that the Americans cannot 
have ns.” 

Castro raised his glass to the comadre. “DoHa Chonita has the 
loyal bosom of all Californian women. Our men love better the olive 
of peace than the flavor of discord, but did the bandoleros dare to ap¬ 
proach our peaceful shores with dastardly intent to rob, then, thanks 
be to God, I know that every man among them would fight for this 
virgin land. Thou, too, Diego, thou wouldst unsheathe thy sword, in 
8j)ite of thy pretended admiration of the Americans.” 

Estenega raised his shoulders. “ Possibly. But in American pos¬ 
session lies the hope of California. What have we done with it in the 
seventy yearn that it has been ours? Built a few missions which are 
rotting, terrorized or cajoled a few thousand worthless Indians into 
civilized imbecility, and raised a res])ectable number of horses and 
cattle. Our hide and tallow trade is only good ; the Russians have 
monopolized the fur trade; we continue to raise cattle and horses 
because it would be an exertion to sup])rcss them; and meanwhile we 
dawdle away our lives very pleasurably, whilst a magnificent terri¬ 
tory, filled with gold and richer still in soil, lies idle beneath our feet. 
Nature never works without a plan. She compounded a wonderful 
country, and she created a wonderful people to develop it. She has 
allowed us to drone on it for a little time, but it was not made for us, 
and I am sufficiently interested in California to wish to see her rise 
from her sleep and feel and live in every part of her.” He turned 
suddenly to Chonita. “ If I were a sculptor,” he said, “ I would use 
you as a model for a statue of California. I have the somewhat 
whimsical idea that you are the human embodiment of her.” 

Before she could muster her startled and angry faculties for reply, 
before Estenega had finished speaking, in fact, Castro brought his open 
palm down on the table, his eyes blazing. 

“ Oh, execrable profanation !” he cried. “ Oh, unheard-of perfidy! 
Is it possible that a man calling himself a Californian could give utter¬ 
ance to such sentiments? Oli, abomination ! You would invite, wel¬ 
come, uphold, the American adventurer? You would tear apart the 
bosom of your country under pretence of doctoring its evils? You 
would cast this fair gift of Almighty God at the feet of American 
swine? Ob, Diego! Diego! This comes of the heretic books thou 
hast read. It is better to have heart than brain.” 

“ True: the palpitations do not last so long. We have had proof 
■■which I need not recapitulate tliat to preserve California to itself it 
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must be tied fast to Mexico, otherwise would it die of anarchy or fall 
a prey to the fimt invader. So far so good. But what has Mexico 
done for California? Nothing; and she will do less. She is a mother 
who has forgotten the child she put out to mii'se. England and France 
and Btissia would do as little. But the United States, young and 
ambitious, will give her greedy attention, and out of their greed will 
California’s good be wrought. And although they sweep us from the 
earth, they will plant fruit where they found weeds.” 

Don Jos6 pushed back his hair violently and left the table. Este- 
nega turned to Chonita and found her pallid, her nostrils tense, her 
eyes flashing. 

“ Traitor 1” she articulated. “ I hate you 1 And it was you —you 
—who kept my loyal brother from serving his country in the Depart¬ 
mental Junta. He is as full of fire and patriotism as Castro; and yet 
you, whose blood is ice, could be a member of the Electoral College 
and defeat the election of a man who is as much an honor to his country 
as you are a shame.” 

He smiled a little cruelly, but without anger or shame in his face. 
“ Seilorita,” he said, “ I defeated your brother because I did not be¬ 
lieve him to be of any use to his country. He would only have been 
in the way as a member of the Junta, and an older man wanted the 
place. Your brother has Don JosC’s enthusiasm without his magnetism 
and remarkable executive power. He is too young to have had expe¬ 
rience, and has done neither reading nor thinking. Therefore I did 
my best to defeat him. Pardon ray rudeness, seilorita; ascribe it to 
revenge for calling me a traitor.” 

“ You—you-” she stammered, then bent her head over her plate, 

her Spanish dignity aghast at the threatening team. Her hand hung 
clinched at her side. Diego took it in spite of resistance, and, opening 
the rigid fingers, bent his liead beneath the board and kissed them. 

“ I believe you are somewhat of a woman, after all,” he said. 


IV. 

The party deserted the table for the garden, there to idle until 
evening should give them the dance. All of the men and most of the 
women smoked cigaritos, the latter using gold or silver holders, sup¬ 
porting the cigarito between the thumb and finger. The high walls of 
the garden were covered with the delicate fragrant pink Castilian roses, 
and the girls plucked them and laid them in their hair. 

“ Does it look well, Don Diego ?” asked one girl, holding her head 
coquettishly on one side. 

“ It looked better on its vine,” he said, absently. He was looking 
for Chonita, who had disappeared. “ Roses are like women: they lose 
their subtler fragrance when plucked; but, like women, their heads 
always droop invitingly.” 

“I do not understand thee, Don Diego,” said the girl, fixing her 
wide innocent eyes on the young man’s inscrutable face. “ What dost 
thou mean ?” 
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“ That thou art sweeter than Castilian roses,” he said, and passed 
on. “ And liow is thy little one ?” he asked a young matron whose 
lithe beauty had won his admiration a year ago, but to whom maternity 
had been too generous. She raised her soft brown eyes, out of whieli 
tlie coquettisli sparkle had gone. 

“ Beautiful 1 Beautiful 1” slie cried. “ And so smart, Don Diego. 
He beats the air witli his little fists, and—Holy Mary, I swear it!—he 
winks one eye when I tickle him.” 

Estenega .sauntered down the garden endeavoring to imagine Chonita 
fat and classified. He could not. He paused beside a woman who did 
not raise her eyes at once, but coquettishly pretended to be absorbed in 
the conversation of those about her. She too had been married a year 
and more, but her figure had not lost its elegance, and she was very 
handsome. Her coquetry was partly fear. Estenega’s power was felt 
alike by innocent girls and chaste matrons. There were few scandals 
in those days; the women of the aristocracy were virtuous by instinct 
and rigid social laws; but, how it would be hard to tell, Estenega had 
acquired the reputation of being a dangerous man. Perhaps it had 
followed him back from the city of Mexico, where, at one time, he had 
spent three years as diputado, and whence he returned with a brilliant 
and startling record of gallantry. A woman had followed on the next 
ship, and, unless I am much mistaken, Diego passed many uneasy hours 
before he persuaded her to return to Mexico. Then old Don Jos6 
Briones’ beautiful young wife was found dead in her bed one morning, 
and the old women who dressed the body swore that there were marks 
of hard skinny fingers on her throat. Estenega had made no secret 
of his admiration of her. At different times girls of the people had 
left Monterey suddenly, and vague rumors had floated down from the 
North that they had been seen in the redwood forests where Estenega’s 
ranchos lay. I asked him, point-blank, one day, if these stories were 
true, prepared to scold him as he deserved; and he remarked coolly 
that stories of that sort were always exaggerated, as well os a man’s 
success with women. But one had only to look at that face, with its 
expression of bitter-liuraorous knowledge, its combination of strength 
and weakness, to feel sure that there were choptei-s iii his life that no 
woman outside of them would ever read. I always felt, when with 
Diego Estenega, that I was in the presence of a man who had little 
left to learn of life’s phases and sensations. 

“The sun will freckle thy white neck,” he said to the matron 
who would not raise her eyes. “Shall J bring thy mantilla, Dofia 
Carmen ?” 

She looked up with a swift blush, then lowered her soft black eyes 
suddenly before the penetrating gaze of the man who was so different 
from the Caballeros. 

“ It is not well to be too vain, seflor. We must think less of those 
things and more of—of our Church.” 

“True; the Church may be a surer road to heaven than a 
good complexion, if less of a talisman on earth. Still, I doubt if a 
freckled virgin would have commanded the admiration of the cen¬ 
turies, or even of tlie Holy Ghost.” 
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“ Don Diego ! Don Diego!” cried a dozen horrified voices. 

“Diego iStenega, if it were any man but thou,” I exclaimed, 
“I would have thee excommunicat^. Tliou blasphemer! How 
couldst thou ?” 

Diego raised my threatening hand to his lips. “My dear Eusta- 
quia, it was merely a way of saying that women should be without 
blemish. And is not the Virgin the model for all women ?” 

“ Oh,” I exclaimed, impatiently, “ thou canst plant an idea in 
people’s minds, then pluck it out before their very eyes and make 
them believe it never was there. That is thy power,—but not over 
me. I know thee.” We were standing apart, and I had dropped my 
voice. “But come and talk to me awhile. I cannot stand those 
babies,” and I indicated with a sweep of my fan the graceful richly- 
dressed Caballeros whose soft drooping eyes and sensuous mouths were 
more promising of compliments than conversation. “ Neither Alva¬ 
rado nor Castro is here. TJiou too wouldst have gone in a moment had 
I not captured thee.” 

“ On the contrary, I should have captured you. If we were not 
too old friends for flirting, I would say that your handsome-ugly face 
is the most attractive in the garden. It is a pretty picture, though,” 
he went on, meditatively,—“those women in their gay soft gowns, 
coquetting demurely with the Caballeros. Their eyes and mouths are 
like flowers; and their skins are so white, and their hair so black.' 
The high wall, covered with green and Castilian roses, was purposely 
designed by Nature for them. Sometimes I have a passing regret that 
it is all doomed, and a half-century hence will have passed out of 
memory.” 

“ What dost thou mean ?” I asked, sharply. 

“Oh, we will not discuss the question of the future. I sent Castro 
away from the table in a towering rage, and it is too hot to excite you. 
Even the impassive Doomswoman became so angry that she could not 
eat her dinner.” 

“ It is your old wish for American occupation—the bandoleros 1 
No; I will not discuss it with you : I have gone to bed with iny head 
bursting when we have talked of it before. You might have spared 
poor Jos6. But let us talk of something else,—Chonita. What do 
you think of her?” 

“A thousand things more than one usually thinks of a woman 
after the first interview.” 

“But do you think her beautiful?” 

“ She is better than beautiful. She is original.” 

“ I often wonder if she would be La Favorita of the South if it 
were not for her father’s great wealth and j)osition. The men who pro¬ 
fess to be her slaves must have absorbed the knowledge that she has 
the brains they have not, although she conceals her superiority from 
them admirably : her pride and love of power demand tliat she shall 
be La Favorita, although her caballeros must weary her. If she made 
them feel their insignificance for a moment they would fly to the 
standard of her rival, Valencia Meuendez, and her regalities would be 
gone forever. A few men have gone honestly wild over her, but I 
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doubt if any one has ever really loved her. Such women receive a 
surfeit of admiration, but little love. If she were an unintellcctunl 
woman she would have au extraordinary power, over men, with her 
beauty and her subtle charm; but now she is isolated. What a pity 
that your houses are at war!” 

He had been looking away from me. As I finished speaking he 
turned his face slowly toward me, first the profile, which looked as if 
cut rapidly with a sharp knife out of ivory, then the full face, with its 
eyes set so deeply under the scraggy brows, its mouth grimly humor¬ 
ous. He looked somewhat sardonic and decidedly selfish. Well I 
knew what that expression meant. He had the kindest heart I had 
ever known, but it never.interfered with a most self-indulgent nature. 
I had often begged him to have consideration for some girl who I knew 
charmed him for the moment only j but one secret of his success with 
women was his unfeigned if brief enthusiasm. 

“Let her alone!” I exclaimed. “You cannot marry her. She 
would go into a convent before she would sacrifice the traditions of her 
house. And if you were not at war, and she married you, you would 
only make her miserably happy.” 

He merely smiled and continued to look me straight in the eyes. 


V. 

I went up-stairs and found Chonita reading Lander’s “ Imaginary 
Conversations.” (When Chonita was eighteen,—she was now twenty- 
two,—Don Alfredo Robinson, one of the American residents, had at 
her father’s request sent to Boston for a library of several hundred 
books, a birthday gift for the ambitious daughter of the Iturbi y Mon- 
cadas. The selection was an admirable one, and a rancho would not 
have pleased her as well. She read English and French with ease, 
although she spoke both languages brokenly.) As I entered she laid 
down the book and clasped her hands behind her head. She looked 
tranquil, but less amiable than was her wont. 

“ Thou hast been far away from the Caballeros and the doflas of 
Monterey,” I said. 

“ Not even among Spanish ghosts.” 

“ I think thou carest at heart for nothing but thy books.” 

“ And a few people, and my religion.” 

“ But they come second, although thou wilt not acknowledge it 
even to thyself. Suppose thou hadst to sacrifice thy religion or thy 
books, never to read another ? Which wouldst thou choose ?” 

“ God of my soul I what a question 1 No Spanish woman was 
ever a truer Catholic; but to read is my happiness, the only happiness 
I want on earth.” 

“ Art thou sure that to train the intellect means happiness ?” 

“ Sure. Does it not give us the power to abstract ourselves from 
life when we are tired of it?” 

“ True, but there is another result thou hast not thought of. The 
more the intellect is developed, the more acute and aggressive is the 
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nervous system; the more tenacious is the memory, the more has one 
to live with, and tlie higher the ideals. 'When the time comes for thee 
to live thou wilt suffer with double the intensity and depth of the 
woman whose nerves are dull or stunted.” 

“ To suffer you must love, and I never shall love. AVho is there 
to love? Books always suffice me, and I suppose there are enough in 
the world to make the time pass as long as I live.” 

I did not continue the argument, knowing the placid superiority 
of inexperience. 

“But thou hast not yet told me which thou'wouldst give up.” 

“The books, of coilree. I hope I know my duty. I would sacri¬ 
fice all things to my religion. But the priests do not interfere now as 
they did in the last generation.” 

I was very religious in those days, and my heart beat with approval. 
“ I have always said that the Church may let women read what they 
choose. The good principles they are Ijorn with they will adhere 
to.” 

“ We are by nature conservatives, that is all. And we have the 
need of religion. We must have something to lean on, and men are 
poor props, as far as I have observed. Sometimes after having read a 
long while in an absorbing book, particularly one that seemed to put 
something with a living hand into my brain and make it feel larger, I 
find that I am miles away from the Church j I have forgotten its 
existence. I always run back.” 

“Dios! I should think so. Yes, it is well we do need our re¬ 
ligion. Men do notj for that reason they drop it as they would the 
thick blanket of an Indian the moment the wings on their minds grow 
fast. I do not dare ask Diego Estenega what he believes, lest he tell 
me he believes nothing and I should have to hear it. How dost thou 
like my friend, Chonita?” 

“ Art thou asking me how I like the enemy of my house? I hate 
him.” 

“ If he goes to Santa Barbara with Alvarado this summer wilt thou 
ask him to be thy guest ?” 

“ Of course. The enmity has always been veiled with much' 
courtesy; and I would have him see that we know how to entertain.” 

I watched her covertly; I could detect no sign of interest. 
Presently she took up the volume of Landor and read aloud to me, 
the stately English sounding oddly with her Spanish accent. 


vr 

At ten o’clock the large sala of the governor’s house was thronged 
with guests, and the music of the ffute, harp, and guitar floated through 
the open windows: the musicians sat on the corridor. How harmo¬ 
nious was the Monterey ball-room of that day ? the women in their 
white gowns of every rich material, the men in white trousers, black 
silk jackets, and low morocco shoes, no color except in the jewels and 
the rich Southern faces. The hare ugly sala, from which the uglier 
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furniture Imd been removed, needed no ornaments witli that moving 
beauty; and even the coffee-colored, liigli-stomached old people were 
picturesque. I wander through those deserted salas sometimes, and, 
as the tears blister my eyes, imagination and memory people the cold 
rooms, and I forget that the dashing caballeros and lovely doQas who 
once called Monterey their own and made it a living picture-book 
are dust beneath the wild oats and thistles of tlie deserted cemetery 
on the hill. The Americans hardly know that such a people once 
existed. 

Chonita entered the sala at eleven o’clock, looking like a snow queen. 
Her gold hair, which always glittered like metal, was arranged to 
simulate a crown; she wore a gown of Spanish lace, and no jewels but 
the string of black pearls. I never had seen her look so cold and so 
regal. 

Estenega stepped out upon the corridor. “ Play El Son,” he said, 
peremptorily. Then as the lively musie began he walked over to 
Chonita and clapped his hands in front of her as authoritatively as he 
had hidden the musicians. What he did was of frequent occuri'ence in 
the Californian ball-room, but she looked coldly rebellious. He con¬ 
tinued to strike his hands together, and looked down upon her with 
an amused smile which brought the angry color to her face. Her hes¬ 
itation excited the eagerness of the other men, and they cried loudly,— 

“ El Son 1 El Son 1 seflorita.” 

She could no longer refuse, and, passing Estenega with head 
haughtily erect, she bent it slightly to the caballeros and passed to the 
middle of the room, the other guests retreating to the wall. She stood 
for a moment, swaying her body slightly; then, raising her gown high 
enough for the lace to sweep the instep of her small arched feet, she 
tappm the floor in exact time to the music for a few moments, then 
glided dreamily along the sala, her willowy body falling in lovely lines, 
unfolding every detail of El Son, unheeding the low ripple of approval. 
Then, dropping her gown, she spun the length of the room like a 
white cloud caught in a cyclone; her garments whirred, her heels 
clicked, her motion grew faster and swifter, until the spectators panted 
for breath. Then, unmindful of the lively melody, she drifted slowly 
down, swaying languidly, her long round arms now lolling in the lace 
of her gown, now lifted to graceful sweep and curve. The caballeros 
shouted their appreciation, flinging gold and silver at her feet; never 
had El Son been given with such variations before. Never did I see 
greater enthusiasm until the night which culminated the tragedy of 
Ysabel Herrera. Estenega stood enraptured, watching every motion 
of her body, every expression of her face. The blood blazed in her 
cheeks, her eyes were like black stara and sparkled wickedly. The 
cold curves of her statuesque mouth were warm and soft, her chin was 
saucily uplifted, her heavy waving hair fell over her shoulders to her 
knees, a glittering veil. Where had The Doomswoman, the proud 
daughter of the Iturbi y Moncadas, gone? 

The girls were a little frightened; this was not the Son to which 
they were accustomed. The young matrons frowned. The old people 
exclaimed, “ Caramba I” “ Mother of God 1” “ Holy Mary !” I was 
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aghast; well as I knew her, this was a piece of audacity for which I 
was unprepared. 

As the dance went on and she grew more and more like an untamed 
wood-nymph, even the Caballeros became vaguely uneasy, hotly as they 



TUB 0ABALLBK03 BHOUTED TBEIR APPRECIATION, FLINOIHO OOLD AND SILVER AT HER FEET. 

admired the beautiful wild thing enchaining their gaze. I looked again 
at Esteuega and knew that his heart beat in passionate sympathy. 

“ I have found he murmured, exultantly. “ She is California, 
magnificent, audacious, incomprehensible, a creature of storms and 
convulsions and impregnable calm; the germs of all good and all 
bad in her; a woman sublimated. Every husk of tradition has fallen 
from her.” 
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Once, as she passed Estenega, her eyes met liis. They lit with a 
glance of recognition, then the lids dropped and she floated on. He 
left the room; and when he returned she sat on a window-seat, sur¬ 
rounded by Caballeros, as cold and as pale as when he had commanded 
her to dance. He did not approach her, but joined me at the upper 
end of the sala, where I stood with Alvarado, the Castros, Don Thomas 
Larkin, the United States Consul, and a half-dozen others. We were 
discussing Chonita’s interpretation of El Son. ' 

“That was a strange outbreak for a Spanish girl,” said Seflor 
Larkin. 

“ She is Chonita Iturbi y Moncada,” said Castro, severely. “ She 
is like no other woman, and what she does is right.” 

The consul bowed. “True, coronel. I have seen no one here like 
Dofla Chonita. There is a delicious uniformity about the Californian 
women: so reserved, shrinking yet dignified, ever on their guard. 
Dotla Chonita changed so swiftly from the typieal woman of her race 
to an houri, almost a bacchante,—only an extraordinary refinement of 
nature kept her this side of the line,—that an American would be 
tempted to call her eccentric.” 

Alvarado lifted his hand and pointed through the window to the 
stars. “ The golden coals in the blue fire of heaven are not higher 
above censure,” he said. 

Dofla Modeste raised her eyebrows. “ Coals are safest when burned 
on the domestic hearth and carefully watched; safer still when they 
have fallen to ashes.” 

I put ray liand through Estenega’s arm and drew him aside. The 
music of the contradanza was playing, and we stood against the wall. 

" Well, you know Chonita better since that dance,” I said to him. 
“ Polar stars are not unlikely to have volcanoes. Better let the deeps 
alone, my friend ; the lava might scorch you badly. Women of com¬ 
plex natures are iuteresting studies, but dangerous to love. They wear 
the nerves to a point, and the tired brain and heart turn gratefully 
to the clear, idle-minded woman. She is too much like yourself, 
Diego. And you,—how long could you love anybody ? Love with 
you means curiosity.” 

His face looked like chalk for a moment, an indication with him of 
suppressed and violent emotion. Then he turned his head and regarded 
me with a slight smile. “ Not altogether. You forget that the most 
faithless men have been the most faithful when they have found the 
one woman. Curiosity and fickleness are merely parts of a restless 
seeking,—nothing more.” 

“ I was sure you would acquit yourself with credit 1 But you have 
an unholy charm, and you never hesitate to exert it.” 

He laughed outright. “ One would think I was a rattlesnake. 
My unholy charm consists of a reasonable amount of address born of 
a great weakness for women and some personal magnetism,—the latter 
a purely physical quality. As to the exercise of it,—why not ? Vive 
la bagatelle /” 

“ It is useless to argue with you. Are you going to let that girl 
alone?” 
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“She is tlie only girl in the Californias whom I shall not let 
alone.” 

I could have shaken him. “To what end? And that brother? 
I have often wondered which would rule you in a crisis, your head or 
your passions.” 

“ It would depend upon the crisis. I am afraid you are right,— 
that nltilo(][ueut Reinaldo will give trouble.” 

“ Is it true that ho has been conspiring with Carillo, and that an 
extraordinary and secret session of the Departmental Junta has been 
called ?” 

He looked down upon me with his grimmest smile. “You curious 
little woman ! You must not put your white Ungers into the Depart¬ 
mental pie. If you had been a man, with as good a brain as you have 
for a woman, you would have been an ornament to our politics. But 
the dividing chasm between the brain of man and woman being want 
of logic and superfluity of impulse,—the chasm dug and tilled by 
tapering fingers,—the better for our balancing country the less you have 
to do with it.” 

I could feel my eyes snap. “ You respect no woman’s mind,” I 
said, savagely; “ nothing but the woman in her. But I will not quar¬ 
rel with you. Tell that baby over there to come and waltz with me.” 

At dawn, as we entered our room, I seized Chonita by the shoulders 
and shook her. “ What did you mean by such a performance ?” I 
demanded. “ It was unprecedented !” 

She threw back her head and laughed. “ I could not help it,” she 
said. “ First I felt an irresistible desire to show Monterey that I dared 
do anything I chose. And then I have a wild something in me which 
has often threatened to break loose before; and to-night it did. It was 
that man. He made me.” 

“Ay, Dios/” I thought, “ it has begun already.” 


VII. 

Tlie festivities were to last a week, every one taking part but Alva¬ 
rado and Dofla Martina. The latter was not strong enough, the gov¬ 
ernor cared far more for duty than for pleasure. 

The next day we had a merienda on the hills behind the town. 
The green pine wootls were gay with the bright colors of the young 
people. Here and there a caballoro dashe<l up and down to show his 
horsemanship and the silver and embroidered silk of his .saddle. Sil¬ 
ver, too, were his jingling spurn, the eagles on his sombrero, the buttons 
on his colorous silken jacket. Horses, Without exception handsomely 
traj)ped, were tethered everywhere, pawing the ground or nibbling the 
grass. The girls wore white or flowered silk or muslin gowns, and 
rebosos about their heads; the brown ugly duefias, ever at their sides, 
were foils they would gladly have dispensed with. The tinkle of the 
guitar never ceased, and the sweet voices of the girls and the rich 
voices of the men broke forth with the joyous spontaneity of the birds’ 
songs about them. 
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Chonita wore a white silk gown, I remember, flowered with blue, 
—large blue lilies. The reboso matehed the gown. As soon as we 
arrivM—we were a little late—she was surrounded by Caballeros who 
hardly knew wliether to like her or not, but who adhered to the 
knowledge tliat she was Clionita Iturbi y Moncada, the most famous 
beauty of the Soutli. 

“ Dios / but thou art beautiful,” murmured one, his dreamy eyes 
dwelling on her shining hair. 

“ G^’aeios, seflor.” She whispered it as bashfully as the maidens 
to whom he was accustomed, her eyes fixed upon a rose she held. 

“ Wilt thou not stay with us here in Monterey ?” 

She raised her eyes slowly,—he could not but feel the effort,— 
gave him one bewildering glance, half appealing, half protesting, then 
dropped them suddenly. 

“ Wilt thou stay with me?” panted the caballero. 

“ Ay, seflor 1 thou must not speak like that. Some one will hear 
thee.” 

“ I care not 1 God of my life 1 I care not 1 Wilt thou marry 
me ?” 

“ Thou must not speak to me of marriage, seflor. It is to my 
father thou must speak. Would I, a Californian maiden, betroth 
myself without his knowledge?’.’ 

“ Holy heaven 1 I will 1 But give me one word that thou lovest 
me,—one word 1” 

She lifted her chin saucily and turned to another caballero, who, I 
doubt not, proposed also. Estenegu, who had wateheel her, laughed. 

“ She acts the part to perfection,” he said to me. “ Either natural 
or acquired coquetry has more to do with saving her from the solitary 
plane of the intellectual woman than her beauty or her father’s wealth. 
1 am inclined to think that it is acquired. I do not believe that she is 
a coc^uette at heart, any more than that she is the marble doomswoman 
she loudly believes herself,” 

“ You will tell her that,” I exclaimed, angrily ; “ and she will end 
by loving you because you understand her; all women want to be 
understood. Why don’t you go to Paris again ? You have not been 
there for a long time.” 

Not deeming this suggestion worthy of answer, he left me and 
walked to Chonita, who was glancing over the top of her fan into the. 
ardent eyes of a third caballero. 

“ You will step on a bunch of nettles in a moment,” he said, 
practically. “ Your slippers are very thin ; you had better stand over 
here on the path.” And he dexterously separated her from the other 
men. “ Will you walk to that opening over there with me? I want 
to show you a better view of Monterey.” 

His manner had not a touch of gallantry, and she was tired of the 
Caballeros. 

“ Very well,” she said. “ I will look at the view.” 

As she followed him she noted that he led her where the bushes 
were thinnest, and kickal the stones from her path. She also remarked 
the nervous energy of his thin figure. It comes from his love of the 
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Americans,” slie tliouglit, angrily. “ He musb even walk like them. 
The Americans!” And she brought her teeth together with a sliarp 
click. 

He turneil, smiling. “ You look very disapproving,” he said. 
“ What have I done ?” 

“You look like an American! You even wear their clothes, and 
they are the color of smoke; and you wear no lace. How cold and 
uninteresting a scene would this be if all the men were dressed as you 
are 1” 

“ We cannot all be made for decorative purposes. And you are as 
unlike those girls, in all but your dress, as I am unlike the men. I 
will not incur your wrath by saying that you are American ; but you 
are modern. Our lovely compatriots were the same three hundred 
years ago. Will Doha California be pleased to observe that whale 
spouting in the bay? There is tlie tree beueatli which Junipero Serra 
said his lii-st mass in this part of the country, AVhat a sanctimonious 
old fraud he must liave been, if he looked anything like his pictures I 
Did you ever see bay bluer than that? or sand whiter? or a more per¬ 
fect seraicirble of hills than this ? or a more straggling town ? There 
is the Custom-house on the rocks. You will go to a ball there to-night, 
and hear the boom of the surf as you dance.” He turned with one 
of his sudden impatient motions. “Suppose we ride. The air is too 
sharp to lie about under the trees. This white horse mates your gown. 
Let us go over to Carmelo.” 

“ I should like to go,” she said, doubtfully; he had made her throb 
with indignation once or twice, but his conversation interested her, and 
her free spirit approved of a ride over the hills uuattendal by duefla. 
“ But—^you know—I do not like you.” 

“Oh, never mind that; the ride wilt interest you just the same.” 
And he lifted her to the horse, sprang on another, caught her bridle, 
lest she should rebel, and galloped up the road. When they were on the 
other side of the hill he slackened 8])eed and looked at her with a smHe. 
She was inclined to be angry, but found hei’self watching the varying 
expressions of his mouth, which diverted her mind. It was a baffling 
mouth, even to experienced women, and Chonita could make nothing 
of it. It had neither sweetness nor softness, but she had never felt 
impelled to study the mouth of a caballero. And then she wondered 
how a man with a mouth like that could have manners so gentle. 

“ Are you aware,” he said, abruptly, “ that your brother is accused 
of conspiracy?” 

“ What?” She looked at him os if she inferred that this was the 
order of badinage that an Iturbi y Moncada might exjrect from an 
Esteuega. 

“ I am not joking. It is quite true.” 

“It is not true! Eeinaldo conspire against his government? 
Some one has lied. And you are ready to believe 1” 

“ I hope some one has lied. The news is very direct, however.” 
He looked at her speculatively. “ The more obstacles the better,” he 
thought; “ and we may as well declare war on this question at once. 
Besides, it is no use to begin by playing the hypocrite, when every aet 
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would tell her what I thought of him. Moreover, he will have more 
or less influence over her until her eyes are opened to his true worth. 
She will not believe me, of course, but she is a woman who only needs 
an impetus to do a good deal of thinking and noting.” “ I am going 
to make you angry,” he said. “ I am going to tell you that I do not 
share your admiration of your brother. He has ten thousand words 
for every idea, and although, God knows, we have more time than 
anything else in this land of the poppy whore only the horses run, 
still there are more profitable ways of employing it than to listen to 
meaningless and bombastic words. Moreover, your brother is a dan¬ 
gerous man. No man is .so safe in seclusion as the one of large vanities 
and small ambitions. He is not big enough to conceive a revolution, 
but is ready to be the tool of any unscruptilous man who is, and, 
having too much egotism to follow orders, will ruin a project at the 
last moment by attemjjting to think for himself. I do not say these 
things to wantonly insult you, sefiorita, only to let you know at once 
how I regard your brother, that you may not accuse me of treachery 
or hypocrisy later.” 

He had oxpectcrl and hojied that she would turn upon him with a 

burst of fniy 5 but she liacl drawn herself up to lier most stately 
height, and was looking at him wiili cold hauteur. Her mouth was as 
hard ns a pink jewel, and her eyes had the glitter of ice in them. 

“Sefior,” she said, “it seems to me that you too waste many 
words—in speaking of my brother; for what you say of him cannot 
interest me. I have known him for twenty-two years; you have seen 
him four or six times. What can you tell me of him ? Not only is 
he my brother and the natural object of my love and devotion, but he 
is Reinaldo Iturbi y Moncada, the last male descendant of his house, 
and as such I hold him in a regard only second to that which I bear 
my father. And with the blood in him he could not be otherwise 
than a great and good man.” 

Estenega looked at her with the first stab of doubt he had felt. 
“ She is Spanish in her marrow,” he thought,—“ the steadfast un¬ 
reasoning child of traditions. I could not well be at greater dis¬ 
advantage. But she is magnificent.” 

“ Another thing which was unnecessary,” she added, “ was to 
defend youreelf to me, or to tell me how you felt toward my brother, 
and why. We are enemie.s, by tradition and instinct. We shall 
rarely meet, and shall probably never talk together again.” 

“ We shall talk together more times than you will care to count. 
I have much to say to you, and you shall listen. But we will discuss 
the matter no further at present. Shall we gallop ?” 

He sjmrred his horse, and once more they fled through the pine 
woods. Before long they entered the valley of Carmelo. The moun¬ 
tains were massive and gloomy, the little bay was blue and quiet, the 
surf of the ocean roared about Point Lobos, Carmelo River crawled 
beneath its willows. In the middle of the valley stood the massive 
yellow church, with its Roman towers and rose-window; about it were 
the crumbling brown hovels of the deserted Mission. Once as they 
rode Estenega thought he heard voices, but could not be sure, so loud 
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was the clatter of the horses’ hoofs. As they reached the square they 
drew rein swiftly, the horses standing upright at the sudden halt. 
Then strange sounds came to them through the open doore of the 
church : ribald shouts and loud laughter, curses and noise of smashing 
glass, such songs as never were sung in Cafmelo before; an infernal 
clash of sound whicli mingled incongruously with the solemn mass 
of the surf. Chonita’s eyes flashed. Even Estenega’s face darkenerl: 
the traditions planted in plastic youth arose and rebelled at the dese¬ 
cration. 

“ Some drunken sailors,” he said. “ There—do you see that?” • A 
craft rounded Point Lobes. “ Pirates!” 

“Holy Mary!” exclaimed Chonita. 

“ Let down your hair,” he said, j)ereinptorily; “and follow all that 
I suggest. We will drive them out.” 

She obeyed hiip without question, excited and interested. Then 
they rode to the doors and threw them wide. 

The u|)per end of the long church was swarming with jnrates; 
there was no mistaking those bold, cruel faces, blackened by sun and 
wind, half covered with ragged hair. Tliey stood on tlie benches, tliey 
bestrode the railing, they swarmed over the altar, shouting and earous- 
iiig in riotous wassail. Their coarse red shirts were flung baek from 
hairy chests, their faces were distorted with rum and sacrilegious de¬ 
light. Every station, every candlestick, had been hurled to the floor 
and trampled upon. The crucifix stood on its head. Sitting high on 
the altar, reeling and waving a communion goblet, was the drunken 
chief, singing a blasphemous song of the pirate seas. The voices 
rumbled strangely down the hollow body of the church; to perfect the 
scene flames should have leaped among the swinging arms and bound¬ 
ing forms. 

“ Come,” said Estenega. He spurrotl his horse, and together they 
galloped down the stone pavement of the edifice. The men turned at 
the loud sound of homes’ hoofs: but the riders were in their midst, 
scattering them right and left, before they realized what was happening. 

The horses were brought to sudden halt. Estenega rose in his 
stirrups, his fine bold face looking down impassively upon the demo¬ 
niacal gang who could have rent liiiu apart, but who stood silent and 
startled, gazing from him to the beautiful woman, whose white gown 
looked part of the white horse she rode. Estenega raised ins hand 
and pointed to Chonita. 

“The Virgin,” he said, in a hollow, impressive voipc. “The 
Mother of God. She has come to defend her church. Go.” 

Chonita’s face blanched to the lips, but she looked at the sacrilegists 
sternly. Fortune favored the audacity of Estenega. The sunlight, 
drifting through the star-window above the doors at the lower end of 
the church, smote the uplifted golden head of Chonita, wreathing it 
with a halo, gifting the face with unearthly beauty. 

“ Go I” repeated Estenega, “ lest she weep. With every tear a heart 
will cease to beat.” 

The chief scrambled down from the altar and ran like a rat past 
Chonita, his swollen mouth drojjpiug. The others crouched and fol- 
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lowed, stumbling one over the other, their dark evil faces bloodless, 
their knees knocking together with superstitious terror. They fled 
from the church aud down to the bay, and swam to their craft. 
Estenega and Chonita rode out. They watched the ugly vessel scurry 
around Point Lobos; then Chonita spoke for the first time. 

“ Blasphemer 1” she exclaimed. “ Motlier of God, wilt thou ever 
forgive me?” 

“ Wliy not call me a Jesuit? It was a case where mind or matter 
must triumph. And you can confess your (enforced) sin, say a hundred 
aves or so, and be whiter than snow again; whereas, had our Mission 
of Carmelo been razed to tlie ground, as it was in a fair way to be, 
California would have lost an historical monument.” 

"And Jiinipero Serra’s bones are there, and it was his favorite 
Mission,” said the girl, unwillingly. 

“ Exactly. And now that you are reasonably sure of being for¬ 
given, will not you forgive me? I shall ask no priest’s forgiveness.” 

She looked at him a moment, then shook her head. “No: I can¬ 
not forgive you for having made me commit what may be a mortal 
sill. But, Holy Heaven 1—I cannot help saying it—^you are very 
quick 1” 

“ For each idea is a moment born. Upon whether we wed the two 
or think too late depends the success or the failure of our lives.” 

“ Suppose,” she said, suddenly,—“ suppose you had failed, and 
those men had seized me and made me captive: what then ?” 

“ I should have killed you. Not one of them should have touched 
you. But I had no doubts, or I should not have made the attempt. 
1 know the superstitious nature of sailors, especially when they are 
drunk. Shall we gallop back? They will have eaten all the dulces.” 


VIII. 

Monterey danced every night and all night of that week, either at 
Alvarado’s or at the custom-house, and every afternoon met at the 
races, the bull-fight, a merieiida, or to climb the greased pole, catch the 
greased pig by its tail ns it ran, or exhibit skill in horsemanship. 
Chonita, at times an imperious coquette, at others-indifferent, perverse, 
or coy, was La Favorita without appeal, and the’ girls alternately wor¬ 
shipped her-j-she was abstractedly kind to them—or lieartily wish^ 
her back in Santa Barbara. Estenega rarely attended the socialities, 
Iwing closeted with Alvarado and Castro most of the time, and when he 
did she avoided him if she could. 

* + * ***** 

On the last night of the festivities, when the women, weary with 
the unusually late hours of the past week, had left the ball-room early 
and sought tlieir beds, and the men, being at loss for other amuse¬ 
ment, had gone in a body to a saloon, there to drink and gamble aud 
set Are to each other’s curls and trousers-seats, the Departmental Junta 
met in secret session. The night was warm, the plaza deserted; all 
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who were not in the saloon at the other end of the town were asleep; 
and after the preliminary words in Alvarado’s office the Junta picked 
up their chairs and went fortli to hold conclave where bulls and bears 
had fought and the large indulgent moon gave clearer light than ada¬ 
mantine candles. Tliey drew close together, and, after rolling the 
eigarito, solemnly regarded the sky for a few moments without speak¬ 
ing. Their purpose was a grave one. They met to try Pio Pico for 
contempt of government and annoying insistence in behalf of his pet 
project to remove the capital from Alonterey to Los Angeles; Jos6 
Antonio Carillo and Reinaldo Iturbi y Moncada for conspiracy; and 
General Vallejo for evil disposition and unwarrantable comments 
upon the poliey of the administration. None of the offender was 
present. 

With the exception of Alvarado, Castro, and Estenega, the members 
of the Junta were men of middle age, and represented the talent of 
California,—Jimeno, Gonzales, Arguello, Requena, Del Valle; their 
dark, bearded faces, upturned to the stars, made a striking .set of profiles, 
the effect somewhat marred by the silk haudkerchiefs tied about tlieir 
heads. 

Alvarado spoke, finally, and, after presenting the charges in due 
form, continued: 

“ The individual enemy to the government is like the fly to the 
lion ; it cannot harm, but it can annoy. We must brush away the fly 
as a vindication of our dignity, and take precaution that he does not 
return, even if we have to bend our heads to tie his little legs. I do 
not jjurpose to be annoyed by these blistering midgets-we are met to 
consider, nor to have my term of administration spotted with their 
gall. I leave it to you, my compatriots and friends, to advise me what 
is best to do.” 

Jimeno put his feet on the side rung of Castro’s chair, puffed a 
large gray cloud, and half closed his eyes. He then, for three-quarters 
of au hour, in a low, musical voice, discoursed upon the dignity of the 
administration and the depravity of the offenders. When his brethren 
were beginning to drop their heads and breathe heavily, Alvarado 
politely interrupted him and referred the matter to Castro. 

“ Imprison them 1” exclaimed the impetuous general, suddenly 
alert. “ With such a governor and such a people, this should be a 
land white as the mountain-tops, unblemished by the tracks of mean 
ambitions and sinful revolutions. Let us be summary, although not 
cruel; let no man’s blood flow while there are prisons in the Califor- 
nias; but we must pluck up the roots of conspiracy and disquiet, lest a 
thousand suckers grow about them, as about the half-cut trunks of our 
redwootl-trees, and our Californias be no better than any degenerate 
country of the Old World. Lot us cast them into prison without 
further debate.” 

“ The law, my dear Jos6, gives them a trial,” drawled Gonzales. 
And then for a half-hour he quoted such law as was known in the 
country. Wlien he finished, the impatient and suj)pressed members of 
the Junta delivered their opinions simultaneously ; only Estenega had 
nothing to say. They argued and suggested, cited evidence, defended 
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and denounced, lashing themselves into a mighty excitement. At 
length they were all on their feet, gesticulating and prancing. 

“ Mother of God !” cried Requena. “ Let us give Vallejo a taste 
of his own cruelty. Let us put liim in a temascal and set those of his 
Indian victims who are still alive to roast him out-” 

“ No ! no 1 Vallejo is maligned. He had no hand in that mas¬ 
sacre. His heart is whiter than an angel’s-” 

“It is his liver that is white. His heart is black as a black 
snake’s. To the devil with him !” 

“ Make a law that Pio Pico can never put foot out of Los Angeles 
again, since he loves it so well-” 

“ His ugly face would spoil the next generation-” 

“ Death to Carillo and Iturbi y Moncada! Death to all! Let the 
poison out of the veins of California!” 

“ No! no! As little blood in California as possible. Put them 
in prison and keep them on frijoles and water for a year. That will 
cure rebellion ; no chickens, no dulces, no aguardiente-” 

Alvarado brought his staff of office down sharply upon a board ho 
had provided for the purjiose. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ will you not sit down and smoke another 
cigarito? We must be calm.” 

The Junta took to its chairs at once. Alvarado never failed to 
command respect. 

“ Don Diego Estenega,” said the governor, “ will you tell us what 
you have thought whilst the others have talked ?” 

Estenega, who had been star-gazing, turned to Alvarado, ignoring 
the Junta. His keen brilliant eyes gave the governor a thrill of relief; 
his mouth expressed a mind made up and intolerant of argument. . 

“ Vallejo,” he said, “ is like a hoise that will neither run nor back 
into his stall: he merely stands still and kicks. His kicking makes a 
noise and raises a dust, hut does no harm. In other words, he will 
irritate, but never take a responsibility. Send him an offieial notice 
that if he does not keep quiet an armed force will march upon So¬ 
noma and imprison him in his own house, humiliating him before 
the eyes of his soldiers and retainers. 

“ As for Pio Pico, threaten to fine and punish him. He will apol¬ 
ogize at.once and be quiet for six months, when you can coll another secret 
session and issue another threat. It would prolong the term of his 
submission to order him to appear before the Junta and make it an 
apology with due humility. 

“ Now for Carillo and Reinaldo Iturbi y Moncada.” He paused a 
moment and glanced at Chonita’s grating. He had the proofs of her 
brother’s rascality in his pocket; no one but himself had seen them. 
He hesitated the fraction of another moment, then smiled grimly. 
“ Oh, Helen 1” he thought, “ the same old story.” 

“That Carillo is guilty,” he said aloud, “is proven to us beyond 
doubt. He bos incited rebellion against the government in behalf of 
Carlos Carillo. He is dangerous to the peace of the country. Iturbi 
y Moncada is young and heedless, hardly to be considered seriously; 
furthermore, it is impossible to obtain proof of his complicity. His 
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intimacy with Carillo gives linn tlic aiipearance of guilt. It would be 
well to frighten him a little by a short term of imprisonment. He is 
restless and easily led; a lesson in time may save his honored house 
from disaster. But to Carillo no quarter.” He rose and stood over 
them. “ The best thing in Machiavelli’s ‘ Prince,’ ” he said, “ is the 
author’s advice to Ca»ar Borgia to exterminate every member of the 
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reigning house of a conquered country, in order to avoid future revolu¬ 
tions and their infinitely greater number of dead. Do not let the water 
in your blood whimper for mercy. You are not here to protect an 
individual, but a country.” 

“You are right,” said Alvarado. 
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The others looked at the young man wlio hud merely given them 
the practical advice of statecraft as if he had opened his chest and dis¬ 
played the lamp of wisdom burning. His absence of excitement in all 
ordeals which animated them to madness had long ago inspired the 
suspicion that he was rather more than human. They uttered not a 
protest. Alvarado’s one-eyed secretary made notes of their approval j 
and the Junta, after another friendly smoke, adjourned, well pleased 
with itself. 

“Would I sacrifice my country for her a year hence?” thought 
Estenega, as he sauntered home. “ But, after all, little harm is done. 
He is not worth killing, and fright and discomfort will probably cure 
him.” 


IX. 

Chonita and Estenega faecd each other among the Castilian roses 
of the garden behind the governor’s house. The dueila was nodding 
in a corner; the first-born of the Alvarados, screaming within, ab¬ 
sorbed the attention of every member of the household, from tlie 
frantic young mother to the practical nurse. 

“ My brother is to be arrested, you say ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And at your suggestion ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And he may die?” 

“ Possibly.” 

“ Nothing would have been done if it had not been for you ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ God of my life 1 Mother of God 1 how I hate you 1” 

“ It is war, then ?” 

“ I would kill you if I were not a Catholic.” 

“ I will make you forget that you are a Catholic.” 

“ You have made me remember it to my bitterest sorrow. I hate 
you so mortally that I cannot go to confession : I cannot forgive.” 

“ I ho;)e you will continue to hate for a time. Now listen to me. 
You have several reasons for hating me. My house is the enemy of 
yours. I am to all intents and purposes an American; you can con¬ 
sider mo as such. I have that indificrence for religious superstition 
and intolerance for religion’s thraldom which all minds larger of cir¬ 
cumference than a napkin-ring must come to in time. I have en¬ 
dangered the life of your brother, and I have ojrposed and shall opj)ose 
him in his political aspirations; he has my unequivocal contempt. 
Nevertheless, I tell you here that I should marry you were there five 
hundred reasons for your hatred of me instead of a paltry five. I 
shall take jdeasure in demonstrating to you that there is a force in the 
univei’se a good deal stronger than traditions, religion, or even family 
ties.” 

His eyes were not those of a lover; they shone like steel. His 
mouth was forbidding. She drew back from him in terror, then struck 
her hands together passionately. 
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“ I marry you 1” she cried. “ An Estenega ! A renegade! May 
God cast me out of heaven if I do ! Tliere, I have sworn! I have 
sworn 1 Do you think a Catliolic would break that vow? I swear it 
by the Church,—and I put the whole Church between us 

“I told you just now that I would make you forget your Church.” 
He caught her hand and held it firmly. “A last word,” he said._ 
“ Your brother’s life is safe : I promise you that.” 

“ Let me go!” she said. “ Let me go! I fear you.” She was 
trembling; his warmth 
and magnetism had 
sprung to her shoulder. 

He gave her back her 
hand. “ Go,” he said : 

“ so ends the first chap¬ 
ter.” 

X. 

Casa Grande,* the 
mansion of the Iturbi 
y Monciulas in Santa 
Barbara, stood at the 
right of the Presidio, 
facing the channel. A 
mile behind, under the 
shadow of the gaunt 
rocky hills curving 
about the valley, was 
the long white Mis¬ 
sion, with its double 
towers, corridor of 
many arches, and 
sloping roof covered 
with red tiles. Between was the wild valley where cattle grazed among 
the trees and the massive boulders. The red-tiled white adobe houses 
of the Presidio and of the little town clustered under its wing, the 
brown mud huts of the Indians, were grouped in the foreground of 
the deep valley. 

The great house of the Iturbi y Moncadas, erected in the first years 
of the century, was built about three sides of a court, me.asuring one 
hundred feet each way. Like most of the adobes of its time, it had but 
one story j and a wide pillared corridor, protecterl by a sloping roof, 
faced the court, which was iis bare and hard as the floor of a ball-room. 
Behind the dwelling were the manufactories and huts of the Indian 
retainers. Don Guillermo Iturbi y Moncada was the magnate of the 



“LET ME OOl" 8IIE SAID. “LETMF. OOl IFE'BYOUl" 


* In writing of Cnsa Grande and its inmates, no reference to the dis¬ 
tinguished Do la Guerra family of Santa Barbara is intended, beyond tbo de¬ 
scription of their, lioiise and state and of tbo general character of tbo founder 
of the family fortunes in California. 
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South. His ranchos covered four hundred thousand acres; his horses 
and cattle were unnumbered. His Indians, carpenters, coopers, sad¬ 
dlers, shoemakers, wciivers, manufacturers of household staples, supr 
plied the garrison and town with the necessaries of life; he also did a 
large trading business in hides and tallow. Rumor had it that in the 
.wootlen tower built against the back of the house he kept gold by tlie 
busbel-basketful; but no one called him miser, for he gave the ])oor of 
the town all they ate and wore, and kept a supply of drugs for their 
sick. So beloved and revered was he that when earthquakes shook 
the town, or fires threatened it from the hills, the poor run in a body 
to tbe court-yard of Casa Grande and besought his protection. They 
never passed him without saluting to the ground, nor his house witli- 
out bending their heads. And yet they feared him, for he was an 
irascible old gentleman at times, and thumped unmercifully when in a 
temper. Chonita, alone, could manage him always. 

When I returned to Santa Barbara with Chonita after her visit to 
Monterey, the yellow fruit hung in the padres’ orchard, the grass was 
burning brown, sky aiid water were the hard blue of metal. 

The afternoon of our arrival, Don Guillermo, Chonita, and I were 
on the long middle corridor of the house : in Santa Barbara one lived 
in the air. The old don sat on the.long green bench by the sala door. 
His heavy, flabby, leathery faee had no wrinkles but those which 
curved from the corners of the mouth to the chin. The thin upper 
lip was habitually pressed hard against the small protruding under one, 
the mouth ending in straight lines which seemed no part of the lips. 
His small slanting eyes, usually stern, could snap with anger, ns they 
did to-day. The nose rose suddenly from tlic middle of his face; it 
might have been applied by a child sculpturing with putty; the flat 
bridge was crossed by erratic lines. A bang of grizzled hair escaped 
from the black silk handkerchief wound ns tightly as a turban about 
his head. He wore short clothes of dark brown cloth, the jacket 
decorated with large silver buttons, a red damask vest, shoes of em¬ 
broidered deer-skin, and a cravat of fine linen. 

Chonita, in a white gown, a pale-green reboso about her shotildere, 
her arms crossed, her head thoughtfully bent forward, walked slowly 
up and down before bim. 

“ Holy Gotl!” cried the old man, pounding the floor with his stick. 
“ That they have dared to arrest my son !—the son of Guillermo Iturbi 
y Moncada 1 That Alvarado, my friend and thy host, should have 
permitted it 1” 

“ Do not blame Alvarado, my father. Remember, he must listen 
to the Departmental Junta; and this is their work.” “Fool that I 
am 1” she added to herself, “ why do I not tell who alone is to 
blame? But I need no one to help me hate him 1” 

“ Is it true that this Estenega of whom I hear so much is a 
member of the Junta?” 

“ It may be.” 

“ If so, it is he, he alone, who has brought dishonor upon my house. 
Again they have conqiiered 1” 

“ This Estenega I met—and who was compadre with me for the 
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baby—is very young, my fatlier. If it l)e lie who is a member of 
the Junta, he could hardly rule such men as Alvarado, Jimeno, and 
Castro. I saw no other E^tenega.” 

“ True! I must have other enemies in tlie Nortli; but I had not 
known of it. But they shall learn of my power in the South. Don 
Juan de la Borrascii went to-day to Los Angeles with a liushel of gold 
to bail my son, and both will be with us the day after to-morrow. A 
curse upon Carillo—but I will speak of it no more. Tell me, my 
daiigliter,—God of my soul, but I am glad to have thee back!—what 
thoughtest thou of this son of the Estencgus ? Is it Ramon, Est6ban, 
or Diego ? I have seen none of them sinee they were little ones. I re¬ 
member Diego well. He had lightning in his little tongue, and the 
devil in his brain. I liked him, although he was the son of iny enemy; 
and if he had been an Iturbi y Moncada I would have made a great 
man of him. Ay ! but he was quick. One day, in Monterey, he got 
under my feet and I fell flat, much imperilling my dignity, for it was 
on Alvarado Street, and I was a member of the Territorial Deputation. 
I could have beaten him, I was so angry; but he scrambled to his little 
feet, and, helping me to mine, he said, whilst dodging ray stick, ‘Be 
not angry, seilor. I gave my promise to the earth that thou shouldst 
kiss her, for all the world has prayed that she should not embrace thee 
for ninety years to come.’ What could I do? I gave him a cake. 
Thou smilest, my daughter; but thou wilt not eorameiid the enemy of 
thy house, no ? Ah, well, we grow less bitter as we grow old; and 
although I hated his father I liked Diego. Again, I remember, I 
was in Monterey, and he was there; his father and I were both mem¬ 
bers of tlie Deputation. Carainbal wliat hot words passed between 
us I But I was thinking of Diego. I took a volume of Shakespeare 
from,him one day. ‘Thou art too young to read such books,’ I said. 
‘ A baby reading what the good priests allow not men to read. I have 
not read this heretic book of plays, and yet thou dost lie there on thy 
stomach and drink in its wickedness.’ ‘ It is true,’ he said, and how 
his steel eyes did flash; ‘ but when I am as old as you, .seftor, ray 
stomach will be flat and my head will be big. Thou art the enemy 
of my father, but—hast thou noticed ?—thy stomach is bigger than his, 
and he has conquered thee in speech and in politics more times than 
thou hast found vengeance for. Ay !—and thy ranchos have richer 
soil and many more cattle, but he has a library, Don Guillermo, and 
thou hast not.’ I spanked him then and there; but I never forgot 
what he said, and thou hast read what thou listed. I would not that 
the children of Alejandro Estenega should know more than those of 
Guillermo Iturbi y Moncada.” 

“ Thou hast cause to be i)roud of Reinaldo, for he sparkles like the 
spray of a fountain, and words are to him like a shower of leaves in 
autumn. And yet, and yet,” she added, with angry candor, “ he has 
not a brain like Diego Estenega. He is not a man, but a devil.” 

“ A good brain has always a devil at the wheel; sharp eyes have 
sharper nerves behind; and lightning from a big soul flashes fear into 
a little one. Diego is not a devil,—I remember once I had a headache, 
and he bathed my head, and the water ran down my neck and gave me 
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a cold which put me to bed for a week,—but he is the devil’s godson, 
and were he not the son of my enemy I should love him. His father 
was cruel and vicious—but smart. Holy Mary ! Diego lias his brain; 

but he has, too, the kind heart and gentle manner-Ay 1 Holy God !— 

But come, come : here are the horses. Call Prudencia, and we will go 
to the bark and see what the good captain has brought to tempt us.” 

Four horses, led by vaqueros, had entered the court-yard. 

“ Prudencia,” called Chonita. 

A door opened, and a girl of small figure, with solemn dark eyes 
and cream-lilte skin, her hair hanging in heavy braids to her feet, 
stepped upon the corridor, draping a pink reboso about her head. 

“ I am here, my cousin,” she said, walking with all the dignity 
of the Spanish woman, despite her plump and inconsiderable person. 
“Thou art rested, Dofla Eustaquia? Do we go to the ship, my uncle? 
and shall we buy this afternoon ? God of my life I I wonder has he a 
high comb to make me look tall, and flesh-colored stockings. My own 
are gone with holes. I do not like white-” 

“ Hush thy chatter,” said her uncle. “ How can I tell what the 
captain has until I see? Come, my children.” 

We sprang to our saddles, Don Guillermo mounted heavily, and 
we cantered to the beach, followed by the ox-cart which would carry 
the fragile cargo home. A boat took us to the bark, which sat motionle.ss 
on the placid channel. The captain greeted us with the lively welcome 
due to eager and frequent j)urchasers. 

“ Now, curb thy greed,” cried Don Guillermo, as the girls dropped 
down the companion-way, “ for thou hast more now than thou canst 
wear in fiye yearn. God of my soul! if a bark came every day they 
would want every shred on board. My daughter could tapestry the 
old house with the .shawls she has.” 

When I reached the cabin I found the table covered with silks, 
satins, crCpe shawls, combs, articles of lacquer-ware, jewels, silk stock¬ 
ings, 8lij)pei‘3, spangled tulle, handkerchiefs, lace, fans. The girls’ eyes 
were sparkling. Chonita cla])j)ed her hands and ran around the table 
pressing to her lips the beautiful white things she quickly segregated, 
running her hand eagerly over the little slipjjem, hanging the lace 
about her shoulders, twisting a rope of garnets in her yellow hair. 

“ Never have they been so beautiful, Eustaquia 1 Is it not so, my 
Prudencia?” she cried to the girl, who was curled on one corner of 
the table, gloating over the tre.asures she knew her uncle’s generosity 
would make her own. “ Look, how these little diamonds flash 1 And 
the embroidery on this crCpe!—a dozen eyes went out, ay! yi 1 This 
satin is like a tile! These fans were made in Spain I This is as big 
as a windmill. God of my soul!”—she threw a handful of yellow 
sewing-silk upon a piece of white satin; “ Ana shall embroider this 
gown,—the golden poppies of California on a bank of mountain snow.” 
She suddenly seized a case of topaz and a piece of scarlet silk and ran 
over to me: I being a Monterefia, etiquette forbade me to purchase in 
Santa Barbara. “ Thou must have these, my Eustaquia. They will 
become thee well. And wouldst thou like any of my white things ? 
Mary ! but I am selfish. Take what thou wilt, my friend.” 
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To refuse would be to spoil her pleasure and insult her hospitality : 
so I accepted the topai!—of which I had six sets already—and the silk, 
—whose color prevailed in my wardrobe,—and told her that I detested 
white, which did not suit my weather-dark skin, and she was as blind 
and as pleased us a child. 

“ But come, come,” she cried. “ My father is not so generous when 
lie has to wait too long.” 

She gathered the ma.ss of stufiF in her arras and staggeretl up the 
companion-way. I followed, leaving Prudencia raking the trove her 
short arras would not hold. 

“ Ay, my Chonita 1” she wailed, “ I cannot carry that big piece of 
pink satin and that vase. And I have only two pairs of slippers and 



“DOST THOU THINK I AM MADE OP DOUBLOONS?’' 


one fan. Ay, Cho-n-i-i-ta, look at those shawls! Mother of God, 

suppose Valencia Menendez comes-” 

“Do not weep on the silk and spoil what thou hast,” called down 
Chonita from the top step. “ Thou shalt have all thou canst wear for 
a year.” 

She reached the deck and stood panting and imperious before her 
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father. “ All 1 All 1 I must have all!” she cried. “ Never have they 
been so fine, so rich.” 

“ Holy Mary I” shrieked Don Guillermo. “ Dost thou think I am 
made of doubloons, tliat tliou wouldst buy a wliole ship’s cargo ? 
Thou slialt have a quarter; no more,—not a yard 1” 

“ I sliall have all!” And tlie stately daughter of the Iturbi y 
Moncadas stamped her little foot upon tlie deck. 

“ A tliird,—not a yard more. And diamonds 1 Holy Heaven 1 
There is not gold enougli in the Californias to feed tlie extrava¬ 
gance of the Seflorita Doha Clionita Iturbi y Moncada.” 

Slie managed to bend her body in spite of her burden, her eyes 
flashing saucily above the mass of tulle which covered the rest of her face. 

“ And not fine raiment enough in the world to accord with the state 
of the only daughter of the Sellor Don Guillermo Iturbi y Moncada, 
the delight and the pride of his old age. Wilt thou send these things 
to the North, to be worn by an Estenega? Thy Chonita will cry her 
eyes so red that she will be known as the ugly witch of Santa Barbara, 
and Casa Grande wilt be like a tomb.” 

“ Oh, thou spoilt baby 1 Thou wilt have thy way- ” At this 

moment Prudencia appeared. Nothing whatever could be seen of her 
small person but her feet; she looked like an exploded bale of goods. 
“ What! what!” gasped Don Guillermo. “ Thou little rat 1 Thou 
wouldst make a Christmas doll of thyself with satin that is too heavy 
for thy grandmother, and eke out thy dumpy inches with a train? 
Oh, Mother of God !” He turned to the captain, who was smoking 
complacently, assured of the issue. “ I will let them carry these things 
home; but to-morrow one-half, at least, comes back.” And he stamped 
wrathfully down the deck. 

“ Send the rest,” said Chonita to the captain, “ aud thou shalt have 
a bag of gold to-night.” 

XI. 

The next morning Chonita, clad in a long gown of white wool, a 
silver cross at her throat, her hair arranged like a coronet, satin a large 
chair in the dispenstiry. Her father stood beside a table, parcelling 
drugs. The sick poor of Santa Barbara pa.ssed them in a long line. 

The Doomswoman exercised her power to heal, the birthright of 
the twin. 

“ I wonder if I can,” she said to me, laying her white fingers on a 
knotted arm, “ or if it is my father’s medicines. I have no right to 
question this beautiful faith of ray country, but I really don’t see how 
I do it. Still, I suppose it is like many things in our religion, not for 
mere human beings to understand. This pleases my vanity, at least. 
I wonder if I shall have cause to exercise my other endowment.” 

“ To curse ?” 

“ Yes: I think I might do that with .something more of sincerity.” 

The men, women, and children, native Californians and Indians, 
scrubbed for the occasion, tiled slowly past her, and she touched all 
kindly and bade them be well. They regarde<l her with adoring eyes 
aud bent almost to the ground. 
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“Perhaps they will help me out of purgatory,” she said; “and it 
is somethiner to be on a pedestal; I should not like to come down. It 


t like to come down. It 
is a cheap victory, but so 
are most of the victories 
that the world knows of.” 

When she had 
touched nearly a hun¬ 
dred, they gathered about 
her, and she spoke a few 
words to them. 

“ My friends, go, and 
say, ‘1 shall be well.’ 
Does not the Bible say 



that faith shall make ye whole? Cling to your faith ! Believe! Be¬ 
lieve I Else will you feel as if the w’orld crumbled beneath your feet I 
And there is nothing, nothing to fake its place. What folly, what 

presumption, to suggest that anything can—a mortal passion-” She 

stopped suddenly, and continued coldly, “ Go, my friends; words do 
not come easily to me to-day. Go, and God grant that you may be 
well and hapjiy.” 

XII. 

We .sat in the sola the next evening, awaiting the return of the 
jirodigal and his deliverer. The night was cool, and the doors were 
closed; coals burned in a roof-tile. The room, unlike most Californian 
salas, boasted a carpet, and tlie furniture was covered with green rep 
instead of the usual black horse-hair. 

Don Guillermo patted the table gently with his open palm, accom¬ 
panying the tinkle of Prudencia’s guitar and her light monotonous 
voice. She sat bn the edge of a chair, her solemn eyes tixed on a 
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painting of Reinaldo wliich liung on tlie wall. Dona Trinidad was 
sewing as usual, and dressed as simply as if she looked to her daughter 
to maintain the state of the Iturbi y Moncadas. Aboveji black silk 
skirt she wore a black shawl, one end tlirown over her shoulder. 
About her head was a close blaek silk turl)an, concealing, witli the 
exception of two soft gray locks on either side of her face, what little 
hair she may still have possessed. Her white face was delicately cut: 
the lines of time indicated spiritual sweetness rather than strength. 

Chonita roved between the sala and an adjoining room where four 
Indian girls embroidered the yellow poppies on the white satin. I 
was reading one of her books,—the “Vicar of Wakefield.” 

“Wilt thou be glad to see 'Reinaldo, my Prudencia?” aske^ Don 
Guillermo, as the song finished. 

“ Ay 1” and the girl blushed. 

“ Thou wouldst make a good wife for Reinaldo, and it is well that 
he marry. It is true that he has a gay spirit and loves company, but 
you shall live here in this house, and if he is not a devoted husband 
he shall have no money to spend. It is time he became a .married 
man and learned that life was not made for dancing and flirting; then, 
too, would his rc8tle.ss spirit get him into fewer broils. I have heard 
him speak twice of no other woman, excepting Valencia Menendez; 
and I would not have her for a daughter; and I think he loves thee.” 

“Surel” said Dofla Trinidad. 

“ That is love, I suppose,” said Chonita, leaning back in her chair 
and forgetting the poppies. “ With her a placid contented hope, 
with him a calm i)reference for a malleable woman. If he left her^ 
for another she would cry for a week, then serenely marry whom my” 
father bade her, and forget Reinaldo in the donas of the bridegroom. 
The birds do almost ns well.” 

Don Guillermo smiled indulgently. Prudencia did not know 
whether to cry or not. Dofla Trinidad, who never thought of reply¬ 
ing to her daughter, said,— 

“ Chonita mia, Liseta and Tomaso wish to marry, and thy father will 
give them the little house by the creek.” 

“Yes, raamacita?” said Chonita, absently: .she felt no intere.st in 
the loves of the Indians. 

“ We have a new Father in the Mission,” continuerl her motlier, 
remembering that she had not acquainted her daughter with all the Im¬ 
portant events of her absence. “ And Don Rafael Guzman’s son was 
drafted. That was a judgment for not marrying when his father bade 
him. For th.at I shall be glad to have Reinaldo marry. I would not 
have him go to the war to be killed.” 

“ No,” said Don Guillermo. “ He must be a diputado to Mexico. 

I would not lose my only son in battle. I am ambitious for him j and 
so art thou, Chonita, for thy brother? Is it not so ?” 

“ Ye.s: I have it in me to stab the heart of any man who rolls a 
stone in his way.” 

“ My daughter,” said Don Guillermo, with the accent of duty 
rather than of reproof, “ thou must love without vengeance. Support 
thy brother, but harm not his enemy. I would not have thee hate 
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even an Estenegn, altliougli I cannot love tliem myself. But we 
will not talk,'of tlie Estenegas. , Dost thou realize that our ReinaUlo 
will be witii'us this night? We must all go to confession to-morrow, 
—thy motlier and myself, Eustaquia, Keinaldo, Prudencia, and thy¬ 
self.” 

Chonita’s face became rigid. “ I cannot go to confession,” she 
said. “ It may be months before I can : perhaps never.” 

“What?” . < 

“Can Onego to.ioonfessioii with a h.ating and an unforgiving heart ? 
Ay! that I never nt(d gone to Monterey ! At least I had the consola¬ 
tion of luy religion'^before. Now I figlit the darkness by myself. Do 
not ask me questions, for I shall not answer them. But taunt me no 
more with confession.” 

Even Don Guillermo was dumb. In all the twenty-two years of 
her life she never had betrayed violence of spirit before: even her 
hatred of the Estenegas had been a religion rather than a pemonal 
feeling. It was the first glimpse of her soul that she had accorded 
them, and they were aghast. What—what had happened to this 
proud, rdserved, careless daughter of the Iturbi y Moneadas ? 

Dofia Trinidad drew down her mouth. Prudencia began to 
cry. Then, for the moment, Chonita was forgotten. Two homes 
galloped into the court-yard. 

“ Reinaldo 1” 

The door had but an inside knob: Don Guillermo threw it open as 
a young man sprang up the three steps of the corridor, followed by a 
little man who carefully i)icked his way. 

“ Y.es, I am here, my father, my mother, my sister, my Prudencia 1 
Ay, Eustaquia, thou too.” And the pride of the house kissed each in 
turn, his dark eyes wandering absently about the room. He was a 
dashing Caballero, and as handsome as any ever born in the Californias. 
The dust of travel had been removed—at a saloon—from his blue 
velvet gold-embroidered scrape, which he immediately flung upon the 
floor. His short jacket and trousem were also of dark-blue velvet, 
the former decorated with buttons of silver filigree, the latter laced with 
silver cord over spotless linen. The front of liis shirt was covered 
with costly lace. His long botas wore of soft yellow leather stamped 
with designs in silver and gartered with blue ribbon. The clanking 
spurs were of silver inlaid with gold. The sash, knotted gracefully 
over his hip, was of white silk. His curled black hair was tied with 
a blue ribbon, and clung, clustering and damp, about a low brow. He 
bore a strange resemblance to Chonita, in spite of the difierence of 
color, but his eyes were merely large and brilliant: they had no stars 
in their shallows. His mouth was covered by a heavy silken mous¬ 
tache, and his profile was bold. At first glance he impressed one as a 
perfect type of manly strength, aggressively decided of character. It 
was only when lie cast aside tlie wide sombrero—which, when worn a 
little back, most becomingly framed his face—that one saw the narrow, 
insignificant head. 

For a time Uiere was no convereation, only a series of exclamations. 
Chonita alone was calm, smiling a loving welcome. In the excitement 
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of the first moments little notice was taken of the devoted bailer, who 
ardently regarded Chonita. 

Don Juan de la Borrasca was flouting his sixties, fighting for his 
youth ns a parent fights for its young. His withered little face wore 
the comjilacent smile of vanity ; his arched brows furnished him witli 
a supercilious expression whicli atoned for his lack of inches,—he was 
harely five feet two. Dis large curved nose was also a compensating 
gift from the godmother of dignity, and he carried himself so erectly 
that he looked like a toy general. His small black eyes were bright 
as glass beads, and his hair was ribboned as bravely as Reinaldo’s. 
He was clad in silk attire,—red silk embroidered with butterflies. His 
little hands were laden with rings: carbuncles glowed in the lace of 
his shirt. He was moderately wealthy, but a stanch retainer of the 
house of Iturbi y Moncada, the devoted slave of Chonita. 

She was the first to remember him, and held out her hand for him 
to kiss. “ Thou hast the gratitude of my heart, dear friend,” she said, 
as the little dandy curved over it. “ I thank thee a dozen times for 
bringing my brother back to me.” 

“ Ay, Doha Chonita, thanks be to God and Mary that I was en¬ 
abled so to do. Had my mission pvovetl unsuccessful I should have 
committed a crime and gone to prison with him.- Never would I have 
returned here. Dueflo adorado, ever at thy feet.” 

Clionita smiled kindly, but she was listening to her brother, who 
was now expatiating upon his wrongs to a sympathetic audience. 

“Holy heaven!” he exclaimed, striding up and down the room, 
“that an Iturbi y Moncada, the descendant of twenty generations, 
.should be put to shame, to disgrace and humiliation, by being cast into 
a common prison 1 That an ardent patriot, a loyal subject of Mexico, 
should be accused of conspiring against the judgment of an Alvarado! 
Carillo was my friend, and had his cause been a just one I had gone 
with him to the gates of death or the chair of state. But could I, J, 
conspire against a wise and great man like Juan Bautista Alvarado ? 
No! not even if Carillo had asked me so to do. But, by the stara 
of heaven, he did not. I had been but the guest of his bounty for a 
montb ; and the suspicious rascals who spie<l upon us, the poor brains 
who compose tlio Departmental Junta, took it for granted that an 
Iturbi y Moncada could not be blind to Carillo’s plots and plans and 
intrigues, that, having been the intimate of his house and table, I must 
perforce aid and abet whatever schemes engrossed him. Ay, more often 
than frequently did a dark surmise cross my mind, but I brushed it 
aside as one does the prompting of evil desires. I would not be¬ 
lieve that a Carillo would plot, conspire, and ri.se again, after the 
terrible le.sson he had received in 1838. Alvarado holds California 
to his heart; Castro, the Mars of the nineteenth century, hovers men¬ 
acingly on the horizon. Who, who, in sober reason, would defy that 
brace of frowning gods ?” 

His eloquence was cut short by respiratory interference, but he con¬ 
tinued to stride from one end of the room to the other, his face flushed 
with excitement. Prudencia’s large eyes followed him, her tongue 
speechless with admiration. Dofin Trinidad smiled upward with the 
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self-approval of tlie modest barn-yard lady who lias raised a mag¬ 
nificent bantam. Don Guillermo applauded loudly. Only Cliouita 
turned away, the truth smitiug her for the first time. 

“ Words! words 1” she thought, bitterly. “ He would have said 
all that in two sentences. Is it true— ay, trisle de mi! —what ho 
said of my brother? I hate him, yet his brain has cut mine and 
wedged there. My head bows to him, even while all the Iturbi y 
Moncada in me arises to curse him. But my brother 1 my brother 1 
he is so much younger. And if he had liad the same advantages— 
those years in Mexico and America and Europe—would he not know 
as much as Diego Estenega ? Oh, sure! sure !” 

“ My son,” Don Guillermo was saying, “ God be thanked that thou 
didst not merit thy imprisonment. I should have beaten thee with 
my cane and locked thee in thy room for a month hadst thou dis¬ 
graced my name. But, as it happily is, thou must have compeusation 
for unjust treatment.—Prudencia, give me thy hand.” 

The girl rose, trembling and blushing, but crossed the room with 
stately step and stood beside her uncle. Don Guillermo took her hand 
and placed it in Reinaldo’s. “Thou shalt have her, my son,” he said. 
“ I have divined thy wishes.” 

Rcinaldo kissed tlie small fingers fluttering in his, making a great 
flourish. He was quite ready to marry, and his pliant little cousin 
suited him better than any one he knew. “ Day-star of my eyes 1” he 
exclaimed, “consolation of my soul! Memories of injustice, discom- 
Ibrt, and sadness fall into the waters of oblivion rolling at tliy feet. I 
see neither jiast iior future. The rose-lmed curtain of youth and hope 
falls behind and before us.” 

“Yes, yes,” assented Prudencia, delightedly. “My Rcinaldo! my 
Reinaldo!” 

We congratulated them severally and collectively, and, when the 
ceremony was over, Reinaldo cried, with even more enthusiasm than 
he had yet shown, “ My mother, for the love of Mary give me some¬ 
thing to eat,—tamales, salad, chicken, dulccs. Don Juan and I are as 
em])ty as hides.” 

Doila Trinidad smiled with tlie pride of the Californian housewife. 
“It is ready, my son. Come to the dining-room, no?” 

She led the way, followed by the family, Rcinaldo and Prudencia 
lingering. As the others crossed the threshold ho drew her back. 

“A lump of tallow, dost thou hear, my Prudencia ?” he whispered, 
hurriedly. Put it under the green bench. I must have it to-night.” 

“Ay! Rcinaldo-” 

“ Do not refuse, my Prudencia, if thou Invest me. Wilt thou do 
it?” 

“Sure, my Reinaldo.” 

XIII. 

The family retire<l early in its brief seasons of reclusion, and at 
ten o’clock Casa Grande was dark and quiet. Reinaldo opened his 
door and listened cautiously, tlien stepped softly to the green, bench 
and felt beneath fur the lump of tallow. It was there. He returned 
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to his room and swung himself from his window into the yard, about 
which were irregularly disposed the manufactories of the Indians, a 
high wall protecting the small town. All was quiet here, and had 
been for houi's. He stole to the wooden tower and mounted a ladder, 
lifting it from story to story until he reached the attic under the 
pointed joof. Then he lit a candle, and, removing a board from the 
floor, peered down into the room whose door was always so securely 
locked. The stars shone through the uncurtained windows, and were 



IIB LOWERED THE POLE AND PRESSED IT FIRMLY INTO THE PILE OF GOLD ON THE TABLE. 

no yellower than the gold coins heaped on the large table and over¬ 
flowing the baskets. Reinaldo took a long pole from a corner and 
applied to one end a piece of the soft tallow. He lowered the pole 
and pressed it firmly into the pile of gold on the table. The pole 
was withdrawn, and this ingenious fisherman removetl a large gold 
fish from the bait. He fished patiently for an liour, then filled a 
hag he had brought for the purjiose, and returned as he had come. 
Not to his bed, however. Once more he opened his door and stole 
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forth, this time to the town, to hold high revel around the gaming¬ 
table, where he was welcomed hilariously by his boon companions. 

A wild fandango in a neighboring booth provided relaxation for 
the garablei-s. In an hour or two Reinaldo found his way to this well- 
known haven. Black-eyed dancing-girls in short skirts of tawdry 
satin trimmed with cotton lace, mock jewels on their bare necks and 
in their coame black hair, flew about the room and screamed with de¬ 
light as Reinaldo flung gold pieces among them. The excitement 
continued in all its variations until morning. Men bet and lost all 
the gold they had brought with them, then sold horse, scrape, and 
sombrero to the men who neither drank nor gambled, but caino i)rc- 
pared for close and profitable bargains. Reinaldo lost his purloins, 
won them again, stood ujron the table and spoke with torrential elo¬ 
quence of his wrongs and virtues, kissed all the girls, and when by 
easy and rapid stages he had succeeded in converting himself into a tank 
of aguardiente, he was carried home and put to bed by such of bis 
companions as were sober enough to make no noise. 

XIV. 

Chonita, clad in a black gown, walked slowly up and down the 
corridor of Casa Grande. The rain should have dripped Ifom the 
eaves, beaten with heavy monotony upon the hard clay of the court¬ 
yard, to accompany her mood, but it did not. The sky was blue 
without fleck of cloud, the sun like the open mouth of a furnace of 
boiling gold, the air as warm and sweet and drowsy as if it never had 
come in shock with human care. Prudencia sat on the green bench, 
drawing threads in a fine linen smock, her small face rosy with con¬ 
tentment. 

“ Why dost thou wear that black gown this beautiful morning?’' 
she demanded, suddenly. “And why dost thou walk when thou 
caust sit down ?” 

“ I had a dream last night. Dost thou believe in dreams ?” She 
had as much regard for her cousin’s opinion as for the twittering of a 
bird, but she felt the necessity of speech at times, and at least this child 
never remembered what she said. 

“Sure, my Chonita. Did not I dream that the good captain would 
bring pink silk stockings? and are they not my own this minute?” 
And she thrust a diminutive foot from beneath the hem of her gown, 
regarding it with admiration. “And did not I dream that Tomaso 
and Liseta would marry? What was thy dream, my Chonita?” 

“I do not know what the first part was; something very sad. All 
I remember is tbe roar of the ocean and another roar like the wind 
through high trees. Then a moment that shook and frightened me, 
but sweeter than anything I know of, so I eannot define it. Then a 
swift awful tragedy—I cannot recall the details of that, either. The 
whole dream was like a black mass of clouds, cut now and again by a 
scythe of lightning. Hut then, like a vision within a dream, I seemed 
to stand there and see myself, clad in a black gown, walking up and 
down this corridor, or one like it, up and down, up and down, never 
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resting, never daring to rest, lest I hear the ceaseless clatter of a lonely 
fugitive’s liorse. When I awoke I was as cold as if I had received the 
first shock of the surf. I cannot say why I put on this black gown 
to-day, I make no haste to feel as I did when I wore it in that dream, 
—the desolation,—the endlessness ; but I did.” 

“ That was a strange dream, my Chonita,” said Prudencia, thread¬ 
ing her needle. “Thou must have eaten too many dulces for supper: 
didst thou ?” 

“ No,” said Chonita, shortly, “ I did not.” 

Slie continued her aimless walk, wondering at her depression of 
spirits. All her life she liad felt a certain mental loneliness, but' per¬ 
fect health had given wings to her spirit, and she had only to spring 
on a horse and gallop over the hills to feel as happy as a young animal. 
Moreover, the world—all the woi’ld she knew—was at her feet; nor 
had she ever known the novelty of an ungratified wish. Once in a 
while her father arose in an obdurate mood, but she had only to coax, 
or threaten tears,—never had she been seen to shed one,—or stamp her 
foot, to bring that doting parent to terms. It is true that she had had 
her morbid moments, an abrupt impatient desire for something that 
was not all light and pleasure and gold and adulation; but, being a 
girl of will and sense and healthy instincts, she had turned resolutely 
from the stirrings of her deeper soul, regarding them as coals fallen 
from a mind that burned too hotly at times. 

This morning, however, she let the blue waters rise, not so much 
because they were stronger than her will, as because she wished to 
understand what was the matter with her. She was filled with a dull 
dislike of every one she had ever known, of every condition which 
had surrounded her from birth. She felt a deep disgust of placid con¬ 
tentment, of the mere enjoyment of sunshine and air. She recalled 
drearily the clock-like revolutions of the year which brought bull¬ 
fights, races, rodeos, church celebrations; her mother’s anecdotes oTthe 
Indians ; her father’s manifold interests, ever the theme of his tongue; 
Reinaldo’s grandiloquent accounts of his exploits and intentions; 
Prudencia’s infinite nothings. She hated the balls of which she was 
La Favorita, the everlasting serenades, the whole life of jdeasure which 
made that period of California the most perfected Arcadia the modern 
world has known. Some time during the past few weeks the girl had 
crossed her hands over her breast and lain down in her eternal tomb. 
The woman had arisen and come forth, blinded as yet by the light, her 
hands thrust out gropingly. 

“ It is that man,” she told herself, with angry frankness. “ I had 
not talketl with him ten minutes before I felt as I do when the scene 
changes suddenly in one of Shakespeare’s plays,—as if I had been flung 
like a meteor into a new world. I felt the necessity for mental alert¬ 
ness for the fii-st time in my life; always before I had striven to con¬ 
ceal what I knew. The natural consequence.s, of course, were first the 
desire to feel that stimulation again and again, then to realize the little¬ 
ness of everything but mental companionship. I have read that people 
who begin with hale sometimes end with love; and if I were a book 
woman I suppose I should in time love this man whom I now so hate. 
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even while I admire. But I am no lump of wax in the hands of a 
writer of dreams. I am Chonita Iturbi y Moiicada, and he is Diego 
Estenega. I could no more love him than could tlie equator kiss the 
poles. Only, mucli as I hate him, I wish I could see him again. He 
knows so much more than any one else. I should like to talk to him, 
to ask him many things. He has sworn to marry me.” Her lip 
eurle<l scornfully, but a sudden glow rushed over her. “ Had he not 
been an Estenega,—^yes, I could have loved him,—that calm, clear¬ 
sighted love that is born of regard; not a whirlwind and a collapse, 
like most love. I should like to sit with my hands in my lap and 
hear him talk forever. And we cannot even be friends. It is a pity.” 

The girl’s mind was like a splendid castle only one wing of which 
had ever been illuminated. By the light of the books she had read, 
and of acute observation in a little sphere, she strove to penetrate the 
thick walls and carry the torcli into broader halls and lofty towem. 
But superstition, prejudice, bitter pride, inexperience of life, joined 
their shoulders and barred the way. As Diego Estenega had discerned, 
under the thick Old-World shell of inherited impressions was a plastic 
being of all womanly possibilities. But so little did she know of her¬ 
self, so futile was her struggle in the dark with only sudden flashes 
to blind her and distort all she saw, that with no one to shape that 
moulding kernel it would shrink and wither, and in a few years she 
would be but a polished shell, jxjrfect of proportion, hollow at the 
core. 

But if strong hands sank into that sweet, pliant kernel, moulding 
it into the j>erfected form of woman, establishing the current between 
the brain and the passions, finishing the work, or leaving it half com¬ 
pleted, as circumstance vouchsafed ?—what then ? 

“Ay, Sefiorl” exclaimed Prudeucia, as two people, mounted on 
horses glistening with silver, galloped into the court-yard. “ Valencia 
and Adan 1” 

I came out of the sala at that moment and watched them alight: 
Adan, that faithful, dog-like adorer, of whose kind every beautiful 
woman has a half-dozen or more, Valencia, the bitter-hearted rival of 
Chonita. She was a tall, splendid creature, with flaming black eyes 
large and heavily lashed, and a figure so lithe that she seemed to sweej) 
downward from her horse rather than spring to the ground. She had 
the dark rich skin of Mexico—another source of envy and hatred, for 
the Iturbi y Moncada’s, like most of the aristocracy of the country, 
was of pure Castilian blood, and as white as porcelain in consequence 
—and a reil full mouth. 

“Welcome, my Chonita 1” she cried. “Fo^ame Dm! but I am 
glad to see thee back 1” She kissed Chonita effusively. “ Ay, my 
j)oor brother!” she whispered, hurriedly. “Tell him that thou art 
glad to see him.” And then she welcomed me with words that fell as 
softly as rose-leaves in a zephyr, and patted Prudencia’s head. 

Choisifa, with a faint flush on her cheek, gave Adan her hand to 
kiss. She had given this faithful suitor little encouragement, but his 
unswerving and honest devotion had wrung from her a sort of careless 
affection, and she told me that first night in Monterey that if she ever 
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made up lier mind to marry she tliouglit she would select Adan: he 
was more tolerable than any one slie knew. It is doubtful if he had 
crossed her mind since; and now, with all a woman’s unreason, she 
■conceived a sudden and violent dislike for him because she had treated 
him too kindly in her thoughts. I liked Adan Menendez’; there was 
something manly and sure about him,—the latter a restful if not a 
fascinating quality. And I liked his appearance. His clear brown 
eyes had a kind direct regard. His chin was round, and his profile 
a little thick; but the gray hair brushed up and away from his low 
forehead gave dignity to his face. His figure was pervaded with 
the indolence of the Californian. 

“ At your feet, senorita mia,” he murmured, his voice trembling. 

“ It gives me j)leasure to see thee again, Adan. Hast thou been well 
and happy since I left ?” 

• It was a carele.ss question, and lie looked at her reproachfully. 

“ I have been well, Chonita,” he said. 

At this moment our attention was startled by a sharp exclamation 
from Valencia. Prudencia had announced her engagement. Valencia 
had refused many suitons, but she had intended to marry Reinaldo 
Iturbi yMoncada. Not that she loved him: he was the most brilliant 
match in three hundred leagues. Within the last year he had bent the 
knee to the famous coquette, but she had lost her temper one day,—or, 
rather, it had found her,—and after a violent quarrel he had galloped 
away, and gone almost immediately to Los Angeles, there to remain 
until Don Juan went after him with a bushel of gold. She controlled 
herself in a moment, and swayed her graceful body over Prudencia, 
kissing her lightly on the cheek. 

“ Thou baby, to marry!” she said, softly. “ Thou didst take away 
my breath. Thou dost look no more than fourteen years. I had for¬ 
gotten the grand luerienda of thy eighteenth birthday.” 

Prudeiicia’s little bosom swelled with pride at the discomfiture of 
the haughty beauty who had rarely remembered to notice her. Pru¬ 
dencia was not poor; she owned a goodly rancho; but it was an hacienda 
to the slate of a Menendez. 

“Thou wilt be one of my bridesmaids, no, Doha Valencia?” she 
asked. 

“ That will be the proud day of my life,” said Valencia, graciously. 

“We have a ball to-night,” said Chonita. “Thou wouldst have 
had word to-day. Thou wilt slay now, no? and not ride those five 
leagues twice again ? I will send for thy gown.” 

“ Truly, I will stay, my Chonita. And thou wilt tell me all about 
thy visit to Monterey, no?” 

“All? Ay 1 sure!” 

Adan kis.sed both Priulencia’s little hands in earnest congratulation. 
As he did so, the door of Reinaldo’s room opened, and the heir of the 
Iturbi y Moncadas stepped forth, splendid in black silk embroidered 
with gold. He had slept otf the effects of the night’s debauch, and 
cold water had restored his freshness. He kissed Prudenoia’s hand, 
bis own to us, then bent over Valencia’s with exaggerated homage. 

“ At thy feet, O loveliest of California’s daughters. In the im- 
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mensity of thought, going to and coming from Los Angeles, my imagi¬ 
nation has spread its wings like an eagle. Thou hast been a beautiful 
day-dream, posing or reclining, dancing, or swaying with grace super¬ 
lative on thy restive steed. I have not greeted my good friend Adan. 

1 can but look and look aud keep on looking at his incomparable 
sister, the rose of roses, the queen of queens.” 

“Thy tongue carols as easily as a lark’s,” said Valencia, with but 
half-concealed bitterness. “ Thou couldst sing all day,—and the next 
forget.” 

“ I forget nothing, beautiful sefiorita,—neither the fair days of 
spring nor the ugly storms of winter. And I love the sunshine and 
flee from the tempest. Adan, brother of my heart, welcome as ever to 

Casa Grande- Ay 1 here is my father. He looks like Sancho 

Panza.” 

Don Guillermo’s sturdy little mustang bore him into the court-yard, 
shaking his stout master not a little. The old gentleman’s black silk 
handkerchief had fallen to his shoulders: his face was red, but covered 
with a broad smile. 

“ I have letters from Monterey,” he said, as Reinaldo and Adan ran 
down the steps to help him alight. “ Alvarado goes by sea to Los 
Angeles this month, but returns by land in the next, and will honor us 
with a visit of a week. I shall write to him to arrive in time for the 
wedding. Several members of the Junta come with him, and of their 
number is Diego Estenega.” 

“Who?” cried Reinaldo. “An Estenega? Thou wilt not ask 
him to cross the threshold of Casa Grande?” 

“ I always liked Diego,” said the old man, somewhat confusedly. 
“ And he is the friend of Alvarado. How can I help but ask him, 
when he is of his party ?” 

“ Let him come,” cried Reinaldo. “ God of my life 1 I am 
glad that he comes, this lord of redwood forests and fog-bound cliffs. 
It is well that he see the splendor of the Iturbi y Moncadas,—our 
pageants and our gay diveraions, our cavalcades of beauty and ele¬ 
gance under a canopy of smiling blue. Glad I am that he comes. 
Once for all shall he learn that, although his accuraed family has 
beaten ours in war and politics, he can never hope to rival our pomp 
and state.” 

“Ah!” .said Valencia to Chonita, “I have heard of this Diego 
Estenega. I too am glad that he comes. I have the advantage of 
thee this time, my friend. Thou and he must hate each other, and for 
once I am without a rival. He shall be my slave.” And she tosserl 
her spirited head. 

“He shall not!” cried Chonita, then cheekerl herself abruptly, the 
bloml rushing to her hair. “ I hate him .so,” she contiinierl hurriedly 
to the astonished Valencia, “ that I would see no woman show him 
favor. Thou wilt not like him, Valencia. He is not handsome at 
all,—no color in his skin, not even white, and eyes in the back of his 
head. No moustache, no curls, and a moutli that looks,—oh, that 
mouth, so grim, so hard 1—no, it is not to be described. No one could ; 
it makes you hate him. And he has no respect for women; he thinks 
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they were made to please the eye, no more. I do not think he would 
look ten seconds at an ugly woman. Thou wilt not like him, Valencia, 
sure." 

“Ay, but I think I shall. What thou hast said makes me wish to 
see him the more. God of my life 1 but he must be different from the 
men of the South. And I shall like that.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Chonita, coldly. “ At least he will not break thy 
heart, for no woman could love him. But come and fake thy siesta, 
no ? and refresh thyself for the dance. I will send thee a cup of choco¬ 
late.” And, bending her head to Adan, she swept down the corridor, 
followed by Valencia. 

XV. 

'■V Those were two busy months before Prudencia’s wedding. Twenty 
girls, sharply watched and directed by Dofla Trinidad and the some¬ 
time mistress of Casa Grande, worked upon the marriage wardrobe. 
Priidencia would have no use for more house-linen; but enough fine 
linen was made into underclothes to last her a lifetime. Five keen¬ 
eyed girls did nothing but draw the threads for dcshilados, and so 
elaborate was the open-work that the wonder was the bride did not 
have bands and stripes of rheumatism. Others fashioned erfipes and 
flowered silks and heavy satins into gowns with long pointed waists 
and full flowing skirts, some with sleeves of lace and high to the base 
of the throat, others cut to display the plump whiteness of the owner. 
Twelve rebosos were made for her; Doha Trinidad gave her one of her 
finest mantillas; Chonita, the white satin embroidered with poppies, 
for which she had conceived a capricious dislike. She also invited 
Prudencia to take what she pleased from her wardrobe; and Prudencia, 
who was nothing if not practical, helped herself to three gowns which 
had been made for Chonita at great expense in the city of Mexico, four 
shawls of Chinese erfipe, a roll of pineapple silk, and an American 
hat. 

The house until within two weeks of the wedding was full of 
visitors,—neighbors whose ranchos lay ten leagues away or nearer, and 
the {wople of the town; all of them come to offer congratulations, 
chatter on the corridor by day and dance in the sala by night. The 
court was never free of prancing horses pawing the ground for eighteen 
hours at a time under their heavy saddles. Doffa Trinidad’s cooking- 
girls were ns thick in the kitchen as ants on an ant-hill, for the good 
things of Casa Grande were ns famous as its hospitality, and not the 
least of the attractions to the merry visitors. When we did not dance 
at home we danced at the neighbora’ or at the Presidio. During the 
last two weeks, however, every one went home to rest and prepare for 
the festivities to succeed the wedding; and the old house was as quiet 
as a caflon in the mountains. 

Chonita took a lively concern in the preparations at first, but her 
interest soon evaporated, and she spent more and more time in the little 
library adjoining her bedroom. She did less reading than thinking, 
however. Once she came to me and tried for fifteen minutes to draw 
from me something in Estenega’s dispraise; and when I finally admitted 
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that he had a fault or two I thought she would scalp me. Still, at 
tliis time she was hardly more than fascinated, interested, tantaliiied 
by a mind she could appreciate but not understand. If they had never 
met again he would gradually have moved backward to the horizon of 
her memory, growing dim and more dim, hovered in a cloud-bank for 
a while, then disappeared into that limbo which must exist somewhere 
for discarded impressions, and all would have been well. 


XVI. 

The evening before the wedding Prudencia covered her demure 
self witli black gown and reboso, and, acconij)anied by Chonita, went 
up to tlie Mission to make her last maiden confession. Chonita did 
not go with her into the church, but paced up and down the long 
corridor of tlie wing, gazing absently upon the deep wild valley and 
peaceful ocean, seeing little beyond the images in her own mind. 

That morning Alvarado and several membei’s of the Junta had 
arrived, but Esteuegn was not with them. He had come as far as tlie 
Rancho Temblor, Alvarado explained, and tliere, meeting some old 
friends, had decided to remain over-night and accompany them the next 
day to tlie ceremony. As Chonita had stood on the corridor and 
watched the approach of tlie governor’s cavalcade her heart had beateu 
violently, and she had angrily acknowledged that her nervousness was 
due to the fact that she was about to meet Diego Estenega again. 
When she discovered that he was not of the party, she turned to me 
with Jiique, resentment, and disappointment in her face. 

“ Even if I cannot ever like him,” she said, “ at least I might have 
the pleasure of hearing him talk. There is no harm in that, even if 
he is an Estenega, a renegade, and the enemy of my brother. I can 
hate him with my heart and like him with ray mind. And he must 
have cared little to see us again, that he could linger for another day.” 

“ I am mad to see Don Diego Estenega,” said Valencia, her red 
lijis pouting. “ Why did he, of all otliers, tarry?” 

“ He is fickle and perverse,” I said ,—“ the most uncertain man I 
know.” 

“ Perhaps he thought to make us wish to see him the more,” sug¬ 
gested Valencia. 

“ No,” I said : “ he has no I’ldiculous vanities.” 

Chonita wandered back and forth behind the arches, waiting for 
Prudencia’s long confession of sinless errors to conclude. 

“What has a baby like that to confess?” she thought, impatiently. 
“ She could not sin if she tried. She knows nothing of the dark 
storms of rage and Imti'cd and revenge which can gather in the breasts 
of stronger and weaker beings. I never knew, either, until lately'; 
but the storm is so black I dare not face it and carry it to the priest. 
I am a sort of human chaos, and I wish I were dead. I thought to 
forget him, and I sec him as plainly as on that morning when he told 
mo that it was he who would send my brotlier to prison.” 

She 8toppe<l short with a little cry. Diego Ebtenega stood before 
the Mission in the broad swath of moonlight. She had beard a horse 
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gallop up the valley, but had paid no attention to the familiar sound. 
Estenega had appeared as suddenly as if he had arisen from the earth. 

“It is I, seflorita.” He ascended the Mission steps. “Do not 
fear. May I kiss your hand ?” 

She gave him her hand, but withdrew it hurriedly. Of the 
tremendous mystery of sex she knew almost nothing. Girls were 
brouglit up in sucli ignorance in tliose days tliat many a bride ran 
home to her mother on her wedding night; and Imoks teach Innocence 
little. But she was fully conscious that there was something in the 
toueli of Esteuega’s lips and hand that startled while it thrilled and 
enthralled. 

“I thought you stayed with the Riveras to-night,” she said. Oh, 
blessed conventions! 

“I did,—for a few hours. Then I wanted to see you, and I left 
them and came on. At Casa Grande I found no one but Eustaquia ; 
every one else had gone to the gardens; and she told me that you 
were here.” 

Chonita’s heart was beating as fast as it had beaten that morning; 
even her hands shook a little. A glad wave of warmth rushed over 
her. She turned to him impetuously. “ Tell me 1” she exclaimed. 
“ Why do I feel like this for you? I hate you: you know that. 
There are many reasons,—five; you counted them. And yet I feel 
excited, almost glad, at your coming. This morning I was disaj)- 
pointed when you did not. Tell me,—^you know everything, and I so 
little,—why is it ?” 

Her ehceks were flushed, her eyes terrified and appealing. Slie 
looked very lovely and natural. Probably for the first time in bis life, 
Estenega re-sisted a temptation. He passionately wished to take her in 
his arms and tell her the truth. But he was too clever a man; there 
was too much at stake; if he frightened her now he might never even 
see her again. Moreover, she appealed to his chivalry. And it sud¬ 
denly occurred to him that so sweet a heart would be warped in its 
waking if passion bewildered and controlled her first. 

“ Dofla Chouita,” he said, “ like all women,—all beautiful and 
spoiled women,—you demand variety. I happen to be made of harder 
stuff than your caballeros, and you have not seen me for two months; 
that is all.” 

“ And if I saw you every day for two months would I no longer care 
whether you came or went ?” 

“ Undoubtetlly.” 

“ Is it sweet or terrible to feel this way ?” thought the girl. “ Would 
I regret if he no longer made me trenible, or would I go on my knees 
and thank the Blessed Virgin ?” Aloud she said, “ It was strange for 
me to ask you such questions; but it is as if you had something in 
your mind separate from yourself, and that it would tell me, and you 
could not prevent its being truthful. I do not believe in you; you 
look as if nothing were worth the while to lie or tell the truth about; 
but your mind is quite different. It seems to me that it knows all 
things, that it is as cold and clear ns ice.” 

“ What a whimsical creature you are 1 My mind, like myself,—I 
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feel ns if I were twins,—is at your service. Forget that I am Diego 
Estenega. Eegard me as a sort of archive of impressions wliicli may 
amuse or serve you as the poorest of your books do. That they hap¬ 
pen to be catalogued under tlie general title of Diego Estenega is a 
mere detail; an accident, for that matter; they might be pigeon-holed 
in the skull of a Baudini or a Pico. I hapi)en to be the magnet, that 
is all.” 

“ If I could forget that you were an Estenega,—-just for a week, 
while you are here,” she said, wistfully. 

“You are a woman of will and imagination,—also of variety. 
Make an experiment; it will interest you. Of course there will be 
times when you will be bitterly conscious that I am the enemy of your 
house; it would be idle to expect otherwise; but when we happen to 
be apart from disturbing influences, let us agree to forget that we are 
anytliing but two human beings, deeply congenial. As for what I 
said in the garden at Monterey, the last time we spoke together,—I 
will not bother you.” 

“You no longer care?” she exchimed. 

“ I did not say that. I said I would not bother you,—recognizing 
your hostility and your reasons. Be faithful to your traditions, my 
beautiful doomswomau. No mau is worth the sacrifice of those dear 
old comrades. What presumption fora mau to require you to abandon 
the cause of your bouse, give up your brother, sacrifice one or more of 
your religious ])rinciples; one, too, who would open his doors to the 
Americans you hate ! No man is worth such a sacrifice as that.” 

“ No,” she said, “ no man.” But she Siud it without enthusiasm. 

“A man is but one; traditions are sevenfold, and multiplied by 
duty. Poor grain of sand—what can he give comparable to the cold 
serene happiness of fidelity to self? Love is sweet,—horribly sweet,— 
but so common a madness cau give but a tithe of the satisfaction of 
duty to j)ure and lofty ideals.” 

“ I do not believe that.” The woman in her arose in resentment. 
“ A life of duty must be empty, cold, and wrong. It was not that we 
were made for." 

“ Let us talk little of love, seflorita: it is a dangerous subject.” 

“ But it interests me, and I should like to understand it.” 

“ I will explain the subject to you fully, some day. I have a fancy 
to do that on my own territory,—up in the redwoods-” 

“ Here is Prudenoia.” 

A small blaok figure swept down the steps of the church. She 
bowed low to Estenega when he was presentctl, but uttered no word. 
The Indian servants brought the horses to the door, and they rode 
down the valley to Casa Grande. 


XVII. 

The guests of Casa Grande—there were many besides Alvarado 
and his party; the house was full again—were gathered with the family 
on the corridor as Estenega, Chonita, and Prudencia dismounted at 
the extreme end of the court-yard. As Beiualdo saw the enemy of 
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his house approach he ran down the steps, advanced rapidly, and howerl 
low before liiin. 

“ Welcome, Seflor Don Diego Estenega,” he said,—“ welcome to 
Casa Grande. The house is thine. Burn it if thou wilt. The ser¬ 
vants are thine; I myself am thy servant. This is the supreme 
moment of my life, supremer even than when I learned of my acquittal 
of the foul charges laid to my door by scheming and jealous enemies. 

It is long—alas!—since an Estenega and an Iturbi y Moncada have 
met in the court-yard of the one or the other. Let this moment be the 
seal of peace, the death of fend, the unification of the North and the 
South.” 

“You have the hospitality of the true Californian, Don Reinaldo. 
It givas me pleasure to accept it.” 

“ Would, then, thy pleasure could equal mine 1” “ Curse him !” 
he added to Cliouita, as Estenega went up the steps to greet Don 
Guillermo and Dofia Trinidad, “ I have just received positive infor¬ 
mation that it was he who kept me from distinguishing myself and 
my house in the Departmental Junta, he who cast me in a dungeon. 
It poisons my happiness to sleep under tlie same roof with him.” 

“ Ay!” exclaimed Chonita. “ Why canst thou not be more sin- • 
cere, my brother ? Hospitality did not compel thee to say so much to 
thine enemy. Couldst thou not have spoken a few simple words like 
himself, and not blackened thy soul ?” 

“ My sister I thou never spokest to me so harshly before. And on 
my marriage eve 1” 

“ Eorgive me, my most beloved brother. Thou knowest I love 
thee. But it grieves me wlieu thy eloquence coaxes thy tongue from 
the truth.” 

Wlien they ascended the steps, not a woman was to be seen; all had 
followed Prudcncia to her chamber to see the donas of the groom, 
which had arrived that day from Mexico. Chonita tarried long enough 
to see that her father had forgotten the family grievance in his revived 
susceptibility to Estenega, then went to Prudencia’s room. There 
women, young and old, crowded each other, jabbering like monkeys. 
The little iron be<l, the chairs and tables, every article of furniture, in 
fact, but the altar in the corner, displayed to advantage exquisite materials 
for gowns, a mass of elaborate underclothing, a white lace mantilla to 
be worn at the bridal, lace flounces fine and deep, crCpe shawls, sashes 
from Rome, silk stockings by the dozen. On a large table were the 
more delicate and valuable gifts: a rosary of topaz, the cross a fine 
piece of carving; a jewelled comb; a string of pearls; diamond hoops 
for the earn; a large pin painted with a head of Guadalupe, the 
patron saint of California; and several fragile fans. Quite apart, on a 
little table, was the crown and pride of the donas ,—six white cobweb¬ 
like smocks, embroidered, hemstitched, and deshiladoetl. Did any 
Californian bridegroom forget that dainty item he would be repudi¬ 
ated on his wedding eve. 

“God of my life!” murmured Valencia, “he has taste as well as 
gold. And all to go on that round white doll 1” 

There was little envy among the other girls. Their eyes sparkled 
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with good nature as they kissed Prudencia and congratulated lier. The 
older women patterl the things approvingly; and, between religion, a 
donas to satisfy an angel, and prospective bliss, Prudencia was the 
happiest little bride-elect in all the Californias. 

“ Never were such smocks 1” cried one of the girls. “ Ay 1 he will 
make a good husband. That sign never fails.” 

“ Thou must wear long, long trains now, my Prudencia, and be as 
stately as Chonita.” 

“ Ay!” exclaimed Prudencia. Had not every gown already been 
made with a train longer than herself? 

“ Thou needst never wear a mended stocking, with all these to last 
thee for years,” said another: never had silk stockings been brought 
to the Californias in sufficient plenty for the dancing feet of its daugh¬ 
ters. 

“ I shall always mend ray stockings,” said Prudencia,—“ I myself.” 

“ Yes,” said one of the older women, “ thou wilt be a good wife 
and waste notbing.” 

Valencia laid her arm about Chonita’s waist. “ I wish to meet 
Don Diego Estenega,” she said. “ Wilt thou not present him to me?” 

“ Thou art very forward,” said Chonita, coldly. “ Canst thou not 
wait until he comes thy way ?” 

“ No, ray Chonita; I wish to meet him now. My curiosity devours 
me.” 

“ Very well; come with me and thou shalt know him.—Wilt thou 
come too, Eustaquia ? There are only men on the corridor.” 

We found Diego and Don Guillermo talking politics in a corner, 
both deeply interested. Estenega rose at once. 

“ Don Diego Estenega,” said Chonita, “ I would present you to the 
Seilorita Dofla Valencia Menendez, of the Rancho del Fuego.” 

Estenega bowed. “ I have heard much of Dofla Valencia, and am 
delighted to meet her.” 

Valencia was nonplussed for a moment; he had not given her the 
customary salutation, and she could hardly murmur the customary 
reply. She merely smiled and looked so handsome that she could 
aflbrd to dispense with words. 

“ A superb type,” said Estenega to me, as Don Guillermo claimed 
the beauty’s attention for a moment. ■ “ But only a type; nothing dis¬ 
tinctive.” 

Nevertheless, ten minutes later, Valencia, with the manoeuvring of 
the general of many a battle, had guided him into a scat in the sola 
under Dofla Trinidad’s sleepy wing, and her eyes were flashing the 
language of Spain to his. I saw Chonita watch them for a moment, 
in mingled surprise and doubt, then saw a sudden look of fear spring 
to her eyes as she turnerl hastily aiul walked away. 

Again I shared her room,—the thirty rooms and many in the 
out-buildings were overflowing with guests who had come a hundred 
leagues or less,—and after we had been in bed a half-hour Chonita, 
overcome by the insinuating power of that time-honored confessional, 
told me of her meeting with Estenega at the Mission. I made few 
comments, but sighed; I knew him so well. “ It will be strange to 
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even seem to be friends with him,” she added ,—“ to hate him in my 
heart and yet delight to talk with him, and perhaps regret when he 
leaves,” 

“ Are you sure that you still hate him?” 

She sat up in bed. The solid wooden shutters were closed, but 
over the door was a small square aperture, and through this a stray 
moonbeam drifted and fell on her. Her hair was tumbling about her 
shoulders, and she looked decidedly less statuesque than usual. 

“ Eustaquia,” she said, solemnly, “ I believel can go to confession.” 

XVIII. 

At sunrise the next morning the guests of Casa Grande were horsed 
and ready to start for the Mission. The valley between the house and 
the Mission was alive with the immediate rancheros and tlieir families, 
and the people of the town, aristocrats and populace. 

At Estenega’s suggestion, I climbed with him to the attic of the 
tower, much to the detriment of my frock. But I made no complaint 
as Diego removed the dusty little windows on both sides and I looked 
through the apertures at the charming scene. The rising sun gave 
added fire to the bright red tiles of the long white Mission, and threw 
a pink glow on its noble arches and towers and on the white massive 
aqueduct. The bells were crashing their welcome to the bride. The 
deep valley, wooded and rocky, was pervaded by the soft glow of the 
awakening, but was as lively as mid-day. There were horses of every 
color the Lord has decreed that horses shall wear. The saddles 
upon them were of embossed leather or rich embroidered silk heavily 
mounted with silver. Above all this gorgeousness sat the caballeros 
and the doflas, in velvet and silk, gold lace and Spanish, jewels and 
mantillas, and silver-weighted sombreros; a confused mass of color 
and motion; a living ])icture, shifting like a kaleidoscope. Nor was 
this all: brown, soberly-dressed old men and women in satin-padded 
carretas,—heavy ox-carts on wheels made from solid sections of trees, 
and driven by a gaflan seated on one of the animals; the ])opulace in 
cheap finery, some on foot, others astride old mules or broken-winded 
horses, two or three on one lame old hack; all chattering, shout¬ 
ing, eager, interested, impatiently awaiting the bride aud a week of 
pleasure. 

In the court-yard and plaza before it the guests of the house 
were mounted on a caponera of palominas,—horses peculiar to the 
country; beautiful creatures, golden bronze and burnished, with luxu¬ 
riant manes and tails which waved and shone like the sparkling silver 
of a water-fall. A number were riderless, awaiting the pleasure of the 
bridal party. One, alone, was white as a Californian fog. He lifted 
his head and pranced as if aware of his proud distinction. The aquera 
and saddle which embellished his graceful beauty were of j)ink silk 
worked with delicate leaves in gold and silver thread. The stirrups, 
cut from blocks of wood, were elaborately carved. The glistening 
reins were made from the long crystal hairs of his mane, and linked 
with silver. A strip of pink silk, joined at the ends with a huge 
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rosette, was hung from the liigh silver pommel of the saddle, depend¬ 
ing on the left side,—a stirrup for my lady’s foot. 

A deeper murmur, a sudden lifting of sombreros and waving of 
little hands, proclaimed that the bridal party had appeared, and we 
hastened down. 

Prudencia, the mantilla of the donas depending from a comb six 
inches high, was attired in a white satin gown with a train of porten¬ 
tous length, and looked like a kitten witli a long tail. Reinaldo was 
dazzling. He wore white velvet embroidered with gold; his linen and 
lace were more fragile than cobwebs; his white satin slippers were 
clasped with diamond buckles, the same in which his fatlicr had 
married ; liis jacket was buttoned with diamonds. His white velvet 

sombrero was covered witli plumes, Never have I seen so splendid 
a bridegroom. I saw Esteuega grin; but I maintain that, whatever 
Reinaldo’s deficiencies, he was a picture to be thankful for that 
morning. 

Dofla Trinidad was quietly gowned in gray satin, but Don Gui¬ 
llermo was as picturesque in his way as his son. His black silk 
handkerchief had been knotted hurritxlly about his head, and the four 
cornera hung upon his neck. His short breeches were of red velvet, 
his jacket of blue cloth trimmed with large silver buttons and gold lace; 
his vest was of yellow damask, his linen embroidered. Attached to 
his slippers were enormous silver spurs inlaid with gold, the rowels so 
long that they scratched more trains than one that day. 

The bridesmaids stood in a grouj) apart, a large bouquet: each 
wore a gown of a different color. Valencia blazed forth in yellow, 
and flashed triumphant glances at Estenega, now and again one of 
irrepressible envy and resentment at Reinaldo. Chonita looked like a 
water-witch in pale green covered with lace that stirred with every 
breath of air; her mantilla was as delicate as sea-.sjiray. About her 
was something subtle, awakened, restive, that I noticed for the first 
time. Once she intercepted one of Valencia’s lavish glances, and her 
own eyes were extremely wicked and dangerous for a moment. I looked 
at Estenega. He was regarding her with a fierce intensity which made 
him oblivious for the moment of his surroundings. I looked at Va¬ 
lencia. Thunder-clouds were those heavy brows, lowered to the light¬ 
ning which sprang from depths below. I looked again at Chonita. 
The pink color was in her marble face; pinker were her carven lips. 

“ God of my soul 1” I said to Estenega. “ Go home.” 

“ My Prudencia,” said Don Guillermo. He lifted her to the pink 
saddle, adjusted her foot in the pink ribbon, elimbed up behind her, 
placed one arm about her waist, took the bridle in his otlier hand, and 
cantered out of the court-yard. Reinaldo sprang to his horse, lifted 
his mother in front of him, and followed. Then went the bridesmaids; 
and the rest of us fell into line as we listed. As we rode up the valley, 
those awaiting us joined the cavalcade, the pojmlace closing it, spread¬ 
ing out like a fan attached to the tail of a snake. The bells rang out 
a joyful discordant peal; the long undulating line of many colora 
wound through the trees, past the long corridor of the Mission, to the 
stone steps of the church. 
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The ceremony was a long one, for communion was given the bride 
and groom; and during the greater portion of it I do not think Este- 
nega removed his gaze from Clionita. I could not lielp observing 
her too, although 1 was deeply impressed with the solemnity of the 
occasion. Her round womanly figure had never appeared to greater 
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advantage than in that close-fitting gown ; her hips being rather wide, 
she wore fewer gathers than was the fashion. Her faultless arms had 
a warmth in their whiteness; the filmy lace of her mantilla caressed a 
throat so full and round and white and firm that it seemed to invite 
other earesses; even the black pearls clung lovingly about it. Her 
graceful head was bent forward a little, instead of being held haughtily 
baek as usual, and the soft black lashes brushed her cheeks. The pink 
flush was still in her face, like the first tinge of color on the chill deso¬ 
lation of dawn. 

“ Is she not beautifid ?” whispered Esteuega, eagerly. “ Is not that 
a woman to make known to herself? Think of tlie infinite possibili¬ 
ties, the sublimation of every-” 

Here I ordered him to keep quiet, reminding him that he was in 
church, a fact he had quite forgotten. I inferred that he remem¬ 
bered it later, for he moved restlessly more than once and looked 
longingly toward the door. 

It was over at last, and as the bride and groom appeared in the 
door of the church and descended the steps, a salute was fired from the 
Presidio. On the long corridor a table had been built from end to end 
and a goodly banquet provideil by the padres. We took our seats at 
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once, the populace gathering about a feast spread for tliem on the 
graas. 

Padre Jimeno, the priest who had officiated at the ceremony, sat at 
the head of tlie table; the other priests were scattererl among us, and 
goo«l company all of them were. We were a very lively party. Pru- 
dencia was toasted until her calm important head wliirled. Rcinaldo 
made a speech as full of flowers as the occasion demanded. Alvarado 
made one also, five sentences of plain well-chosen words, to which the 
bridegroom listened witli scorn. Now and again a girl swept tlie 
strings of a guitar or a caballero sang. The delighted shrieks of the 
people came over to us; at regular intervals cannons were fired. 

Estenega found himself seatetl between Chonita and Valencia. I 
was opposite, and beginning to feel profoundly fascinated by this drama 
developing before my eyes. I saw that he was amused by the situ¬ 
ation and not iu the least disconcerted. Valencia was nervous and 
eager. Chonita, whose pride never failed her, had drawn hemelf up 
and looked coldly indifferent. 

“Seflor,” murmuretl Valencia, “thou wilt tarry with us long, no? 
We have much to show thee in Santa Barbara, and on our ranchos.” 

“ I fear that I can stay but a week, seflorita. I must return to Los 
Angeles.” 

“ Would nothing tempt thee to stay, Don Diego ?” 

He looked into her rich Soutliern face and approved of it: when 
had he ever failed to approve of a pretty woman? “Thine eyes, 
seflorita, would tem])t a man to forget more than duty.” 

“ And thou wilt stay ?” 

“ When I leave Santa Barbara what I take of myself will not be 
worth leaving.” 

“ Ay! and what thou leavest thou never shalt have again.” 

“ There is my hope of heaven, seflorita.” 

He turned from this glittering conversation to Chonita. 

“ You are a little tired,” he said, in a low voice. “ Your color has 
gone, and the shadows are coming about your eyes.” 

The suspicion was borne home to her that he must have observed 
her closely to detect those shades of difference which no one else had 
noted. 

“ A little, seflor. I went to bed late and rose early. Such times 
as these tax the endurance. But after a siesta I will be refreshed.” 

“ You look strong and very healthy.” 

“ Ay, but lam! I am not delicate at all. I can ride all day, and 
swim—which few of our women do. I even like to walk; and I can 
dance every night for a week. Only, this is an unusual time.” 

Her supple elastic figure and healthy whiteness of skin betokened 
endurance and vitality, and he looked at her with pleasure. “ Yes, 
you are strong,” he said. “You look as if you would last, —as if you 
never would grow brown nor stout.” 

“What difference, if the next gener.atlon be beautiful?” she said, 
lightly. “ Look at Don Juan de la Borrasca. See him gaze upon 
Panehita Lopez, who is just sixteen. What does lie care that the 
women of his day are coffee-colored and stringy or fat? You will care 
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as little when you too are brown and dried ujp, afraid to eat dulees, and 
each month seeking a new parting for your hair,’' 

“You are a hopeful seer! But you—are you resigned to the time 
when even the withered old beau will not look at you,—you who are 
the loveliest woman in the Califoruias ?” 

It was the first compliment he had paid her, and she looked up 
with a swift blush, then lowered her eyes again. “With truth, I 
never imagine myself except as I am nowj but I should have always 
my books, and no husband to teach me that there were other women 
more fair.” 

“ And books will suffice, then ?” 

“Sure.” She said it a little wistfully. Then she added,abruptly, 
“ I shall go to confession this week.” 

“ Ah 1” 

“ Yes; for although I hate you still—that is, I do not like you— 
I have forgiven you. I believe you to be kind and generous, altliougli 
the enemy of my brother; that if you did oppose him and cast him 
into prison, you did so with a loyal motive; you cannot help making 
inistaKes, for you are but human. And I do not forget that if it were 
not for you he would not be a bridegroom to-day. Also, you are not 
responsible for being an Estenega: so, although I do not forgive the 
blood in you,—how could I, and be worthy to bear the name of Iturbi 
y Moncada?—I forgive you, yourself, for being what you cannot help, 
and for what you have unwittingly and mistakenly done. Do you 
understand ?” 

“ I understand. Your subtleties are magnificent.” 

“You must not laugh at me. Tell me, how do you like my friend 
Valencia?” 

“ Well enough. I wont to hear more about your confession. You 
fall back into the bosom of your Church with joy, I suppose?” 

“ Ay 1” 

“ And you would never disobey one of her mandates ?■” 

“ Holy God 1 no.” 

“ Why?” 

“Why? Because I am a Catholic.” 

“That is not what I asked you. Why are you a Catholic? if I 
must make myself more plain. Why are you afraid to disobey? 
Why do you cling to the Church with your back braced against your 
intelligence? It is hope of future reward; I suppose,—or fear?” 

■“ Sure. I want to go to the heaven of the good Catholic.” 

“ Do not waste this life, particularly the youth of it, preparing for 
a legendary hereafter. Granting, for the sake of argument, that this 
existence is supplemented by another: you have no knowledge of 
what elements you will be composed when you lay aside your mortal 
part to enter there: your power of enjoyment may be very thin, in¬ 
deed, like the music of a band without brass, the sort of ha])pincss 
one can imagine a human being to experience out of whose anatomy 
the nervous system has by some surgical triumph been removed, and 
in whom love of the arts alone exists, abnormally cultivated. But one 
thing we of earth do know; you do not, but I will tell you : we have 
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a slight capacity for lia]>pine8s and a large capacity for enjoyment. 
There is not much in life, God knows, but tliere is something. One 
can get a reasonable amount out of it witli due exercise of philosophy. 
Of that we are sure. Of wliat comes after we are absolutely unsure.” 

She liad endeavored to interrupt liiin once or twice, and did so 
now, her eyes flashing. “Are you an atheist?” she demanded, 
abruptly. “ Are you not a Catliolic?” 

“ I am neitlier an atlieist nor a Catholic. The question of religion 
has no interest for me whatever. I wish it had none for you.” 

Slie looked at him sternly. For a moment I thought the Dooras- 
woman would annihilate the renegade. But her face softened sud¬ 
denly. “ I will pray for you,” she said, and turned to the man at her 
riglit. 

Esteuega’s face turned the chalky hue I always dreaded, and be 
beut liis lips to her ear. “ Pray for me many times a day; and at 
other times recall what I said about tlie relative value of possible and 
improbable heavens. You are a woman who thinks.” 

“ Don Diego,” exclaimed Valencia, unable to control her impa¬ 
tience longer, and turning sharply from the caballero who was talking 
to her in a fiery undertone, “ thou hast not spoken to me for ten 
minutes.” 

“ For ten hours, senorifa, thou hast treated me with the scorn and 
indifference of one weary of homage.” 

She blushed with gratification. “ It is thou who hast forgotten 
me.” 

“ Would that I could 1” 

“ Dost thou wish to ?” 

“When I am away from thee, or thou falkest to other men,— 
sure.” 

“ It is thy fault if I talk to other men.” 

“ You make me feel the Good Samaritan.” 

“But I care not to talk to them.” 

“ Thy heart is a comb of honey, sefiorita. On my knees I accejit 
the little morsel the queen bee—thy swift messenger—brings mo. 
Truly, never was sweet so sweetly sweet.” 

“ It is thou who hast the honey on thy tongue, although I fear 
there may be a stone in thy heart.” 

“Ah? Wliy? No stone could sit so lightly in my breast as my 
heart when those red lips smile to me.” 

Chonita listened to this conversation with mingled amazement and 
anger. She did not doubt Estenega’s sincerity to herself; neither did 
Valencia appear to doubt him. But his present levity was apparent 
to her. Why should he care to talk so to another woman ? How 
strange were men 1 She gave up the problem. 

After the long banquet concluded, the cavalcade formed once more, 
and we returned to the town. Prudeiicia rode her white home alone 
this time, her husband beside her. Leading the ciivalcade was the 
Presidio band. They wore red jackets trimmed with yellow cord, 
Turkish trouseis of white wool, and red Polish caps. With their music 
mingled the regular detonations of the Presidio cannon. After we 
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had wound the length of the vnjley we made a progress through the 
town for the benefit of the populace, who ran to the corridors to watch 
us, and shouted with delight. But the sun was hot, and we were all 
glad to be between the thick adobe walls once more. 

We took a long siesta that day, but hours before dark the populace 
were crowded in the court-yard under the booth which had been erected 
during the afternoon. After the early supper the guests of Casa 
Grande, and our neighbors of the town, filled the sola, the large bare 
rooms adjoining, and the corridors. The old people of both degrees 
seated themselves in rows against the wall, the fiddles scraped, the 
guitars twanged, the flutes whistled, and the dancing began. 

In the court-yard a small space was cleared, and changing couples 
danced El Jarabe and El Jota,—two stately jigs,—whilst the spec¬ 
tators applauded with wild and impartial enthusiasm, and Don Gui¬ 
llermo from the. corridor threw silver coins at the dancers’ feet. Now 
and again a pretty girl would dance alone, her gay skirt lifterl with the 
tips of her fiugeis, her eyes fixed upon the ground. A man would 
approach from behind and place his hat on her head. Perhaps she 
would toss it saucily aside, jMirhaps let it rest on her coquettish braids, 
—a token that its owner was her accepted gallant for tlie evening. 

Above, the slender men and women of the aristocracy, the former 
in black and white, the latter in gowns of vivid richness, danced the 
contradauza, the most graceful dance I have ever seen; and since those 
Californian days I have lived in almost every capital of Europe. The 
music is so monotonous and sweet, the figures so melting and har¬ 
monious, that to both spectator and dancer comes a dreaming languid 
contentment, as were the senses swimming on the brink of sleep. 
Chonita and Valencia were famous rivals in its rendering, always the 
sala-stars to those not dancing. Valencia was the perfection of grace, 
but it was the grace now of the snake, again of the cat. She sug¬ 
gested fangs and claws, a reju'essed propensity to sudden leaps. Cho- 
nita’s grace was the grace of rhythmical musievimprisoned in a woman’s 
form of proportions so perfect that she seemed to dissolve from one 
figure into another, swaying, bending, gliding. The soul of grace 
emanated from her, too evanescent to be seen, but felt as one feels per¬ 
fume or the something that is not color in the heart of a rose. Her 
star-like eyes were ojien, but the brain behind them was half asleep: 
she danced by instinct. 

I was watching the dancing of tho.se two,—the poetry of promise 
and the poetry of death,—when suddenly Don Guillermo entered the 
room, stamped his foot, pulled out his rosary, and instantly we all 
went down on our knees. It was eight of the clock, and this ceremony 
was never omitted in Casa Grande, be the occasion festive or domestic. 
When we had told our beads, Don Guillermo rose, put his rosary in 
his pocket, trotted out, and the dancing was resumed. 

As the contradanza and its ensuing waltz finished, Estenega went 
up to Chonita. “You are too tired to dance any more to-night,” he 
said. “ Let us sit here and talk. • B&sides, I do not like to see you 
whirling about, the room in men’s arms.” 

“ It is nothing to you if I dance with other men,” she said, rebel- 
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Jiously, altlioiigh she took the seat he indicated. “And to dance is 
not wrong.” 

“ Nothing is wrong. In some countries the biggest liar is king. 
We know as little of ethics—except, to be sure, the ethics of civiliza¬ 
tion—as one sex knows of another. So we fall back on instinct. I 
have not a prejudice, but I feel it disgusting to see a woman who is 
somewhat more to me than other women, embraced by another man. 
It would infuriate me if done in private: why should it not at least 
disgust me in public? I care as little for the approving seal of the 
conventions as I care whether other women—including my own sisters 
—waltz or not.” 

And, alas! from that night Chonita never waltzed again. “It is 
not that I care for his opinion,” she assured me later, “ only he made 
me feel that I never wanteil a man to touch me again,” 

Valencia used every art of Hashing eyes and pouting lips and gay 
sally—there was nothing subtle in her methods—to win Estenega to 
her side; but the sofa on which he sat with Chonita might have been 
the remotest star in the firmament. Then, prompted by pique and 
determination to find ointment for her woundetl vanity, slie suddenly 
opened her batteries upon Reinaldo. That beautiful young bridegroom 
was bored to the verge of dissolution by his solemn and sleepy Pru- 
dencia, who kept her wide eyes uiwn him with an expression of rapt 
adoration, exactly as she regarded the Stations in the Mission when 
performing the Via Crucis. Valencia, to his mind, was the hand¬ 
somest woman in the room, and he felt the flattery of her assault. 
Besides, he was safely married. So he drifted to her side, danced with 
her, flirted with her, devoted himself to her caprices, until every 
one was noting, and I thought that Prudencia would bawl outright. 
Just in the moment, however, when our nerves were humming, Don 
Guillermo thumped on the door with his stick and ordered us all to go 
to bed. 


XIX. 

The next morning we started at an early hour for the Rancho de 
las Rocas, three leagues from Santa Barbara. The populace remained 
in the booth, but we were joined by all our friends of the town, and 
once more were a large party. We were bound for a inerienda aiul a 
carnesada, where bullocks were roasted whole on spits over a bed of 
coals in a deep excavat’on. It took a Californian only a few houi'S to 
sleep off fatigue, and we were as fresh and gay as if we had gone to 
bed at eight the night before. 

Valencia managed to ride beside Estenega, and I wondered if she 
would win him. Woman’s persistence, allied to man’s vanity, so often 
accomplishes the result intended by the woman. It seemed to me the 
simplest climax for the unfolding drama, although I should have been 
sorry for Diego. 

It was Reiualdo’s turn to look black, but he devoted himself osten¬ 
tatiously to Prudencia, who beamed like a child with a stick of candy. 
Chonita rode between Don Juan de la Borrasea and Adaii. Her face 
was calm, but it occurred to me that she was growing careless of her 
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sovereignty, for lier manner was abstracted and indifferent; she seemed 
to have discarded those little coquetries which had sat so gracefully 
upon her. But ns long as she concealed the light of her mind under ' 
a bushel, her beauty and Lorleian fascination would draw men to her 
feet and keep them there. Every man but Estenega and Alvarado 
was as gay of color as the wild flowers had been, and the girls, as 
they cantered, looked like full-blown roses. Chonita wore a dark-blue 
gown and reboso of thin silk, which became her fairness marvellously 
well. 

“Dona Chonita, light of my eyes,” said Don Juan, “thou art not 
wont to be so qniet when I am by tliee.” 

“ Thou usually hast enough to sa'y for two.” 

“Ay, tliou canst appreciate tlie art of speecli. Hast thou ever 
known any one wlio could converse witli ligliter ease tlian I and thy 
brother?” 

“ I never have heard any one use more words.” 

“ Ay 1 they roll from my tongue—and from Reinaldo’s—like 
wheels down-hill.” 

She turned to Adan: “ They will be haijpy, you think,—Reinaldo 
and Prudencia?” 

“ Ay!” 

“What a beautiful wedding, no?” 

“ Ay!” 

“ Life is always the .same with thee, I suppose,—smoking, riding, 
swinging in the hammock?” 

“ Ay!” 

“ Thou wouldst not exchange thy life for another? Thou dost not 
wish to travel ?” 

“No,—sure.” 

She wheeled suddenly and galloped over to her father and Alva¬ 
rado, her Caballeros staring helplessly after her. 

When we arrived at the rancho the bullocks were already swing¬ 
ing in the pits, the smell of roast meat was in the air. We dis¬ 
mounted, throwing our bridles to the vaqueros in waiting; and while 
Indian servants spread the table, the girls joined hands and danced 
about the pit, throwing flowei-s upon the bullocks, singing and laughing. 
The men watched them, or amused themselves in various ways,—some 
with cock-fights and impromptu races j others began at once to gam¬ 
ble on a large flat stone; a group stood about a greased pole and 
jeered at two rival vaqueros endeavoring to mount it for the sake of 
tlie gold piece on the top. One buried a rooster in the ground, leaving 
its head alone exposed; others, mounting their horses, dashed by at 
full speed, snatching at the head as they passed. Reinaldo distin¬ 
guished himself by twisting it off with facile wrist while urging his 
horse to the swiftness of the east wind. 

“ I am going to dare more than Californian has ever dared before,” 
said Estenega to me, as we gathered at length about the table-cloth. 
“ I am going to get Dofla Chonita off by herself in that little eaflon 
and have a talk with her. Now, do you stand guard.” 

“I shall not!” I exclaimed. “It is understood that when Dofia 
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Trinidad stays at liome Clionita is in my cliarge. I will not permit 
such a thing,” 

“ Thou wilt, my Eustaquia. Dofla Clionita is no pudcliiig-brained 
girl. She needs no dueDa.” 

“ I know that; but it is not that I am thinking of. Supjiose some 
one sees you; thou knowest the inflexibility of our conventions.” 

“You forget that we are coniad/’c and compadre. Our privileges 
are many.” He abruptly dismissed the intimate “tliou,” with his 
usual Ameriean perversity. 

“True; I had forgotten. But whither is all this tending, Diego? 
She neither will nor can marry you.” 

“She both can and will. Will you help me, or not? Bewiuso 
if not I will proceed without you. Only you can make it easier.” 

I always gave way to him; everybody did. 

He was as good as his word. How he managed, Clionita never 
knew, but not a half-hour after dimrer she found herself alone in the 
caflon with him, seated among the huge stones cataclysms had hurled 
there’. 

“ Why have you brought me here?” she asked. 

“To talk with you.” 

“ But this would be severely censured.” 

“ Do you care ?” 

“No.” 

Slie looked at him with a curious feeling she had had before ; (licre 
was something inside of his head that she wanted to get at,—.something 
that baffled and teased and allured her. She wanted to uiider.staiul 
him, and she was oppresserl by the weight of her ignorance; she had 
no key to unlock a man like that. With one of her swift impulses 
she told him of what she was thinking. 

He smiled, his eyes lighting. “I am more than willing you 
should know all that you would be curious about,” he said. “ Ask 
me a hundred questions; I will answer them.” 

She meditated a moment. She never had taken sufficient intere.st 
in a man before to desire to fathom him, and the arts of the Californian 
belle were not tliose of the tactfully and impartially interested \voman 
of to-day. She did not know how to begin. 

“ What have you read ?” she asked, at length. 

Ho gave her some account of bis library,—a large one,—and men¬ 
tioned many books of many nations, of which she had never heard. 

“You have read all those books?” 

“There are many long winter nights and days in the redwood 
forests of the northern coast.” 

“ That does not tell me much,—what you have read. I feel that it 
is but one of the many items which went to the making up of you. 
You have travelled everywhere, no? Was it like living over agtiin 
the books of travel ?” 

“ Not in the least. Each man travels for himself.” 

“ Madame de Stael said that travelling was sad. Is it so?” 

“To the lover of history it is like food without salt: imagination 
has painted an historical city with the panorama of a great time; it has 
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been to us a stage for great events. We find it a stage with familiar 
paraphernalia, and actors as commonplace as ourselves.” 

“ It is more satisfactory to stay at home and read about it?” 

“ Infinitely, though less expanding.” 

“ Then is anything worth while except reading ?” 

“ Several things; the pursuit of glory, for one thing, and the active 
occupied life necessary for its achievement.” 

She leaned forward a little; she felt that she had stumbled nearer 
to him. “ Are you ambitious?” she asked. 

“ For what it compels life to yield ; abstractly, not. Ambition is 
the looting of hell in chase of biting flames swirling above a desert of 
ashes. As for posthumous fame, it must be about as satisfactory as a 
draught of ice-water poured down the throat of a man who has dietl 
on Sahara. And yet, even if in the end it all means nothing, if ‘ from 
hour to hour we ripe and ripe and then from hour to hour we rot and 
rot,’ still for a cpiarter-century or so the nettle of ambition fiagellatiug 
our brain may serve to make life less uninteresting and more satisfactory. 
The abstraction and absori)tion of the figlit, the stinging fear of rivals, 
the murmur of acknowledgment, the shout of compelled applause,— 
they fill the blanks.” 

“ Tell me,” she said, imperiously, “ what do you want?” 

“Shall I tell you? I never have spoken of It to a living soul but 
Alvarado. Shall I tell it to a woman,—and an Iturbi y Moucada? 
Could the folly of man further go ?” 

“ If I am a woman I am an Iturbi y Moucada, and if I am an 
Iturbi y Moucada I have the honor of its generations in my veins.” 

“ Very good. I believe you would not betray me, even in the 
interest of your house. Would you ?” . 

“No.” 

“ And I love to talk to you, to tell you what I would tell no other. 
Listen, then. An envoy goes to Mexico next week with letters from 
Alvarado desiring that I be the next governor of the Californias, and 
containing the assurance that the Departmental Junta will endorse me. 
I shall follow next month to see Santa Ana pemonallyj I know him 
well, and he was a friend of my father’s. I wish to be invested with 
peculiar powei-s; that is to say, I wish California to be practically 
overlooked while I am governor, and I wisli it understood that I shall 
be governor as long ns I please. Alvarado does not care for the office 
again; he has other ambitions. Of course my predilection for the 
Americans must be carefully concealed both from tlie Mexican govern¬ 
ment and the mass of tlie people here: Santa Ana and Alvarado know 
what is bound to come; the Mexicans generally retain enough interest in 
the Californias to wish to keejr them. I sliall be the last governor of 
the Dej)artment, and I shall employ that period to amalgamate the native 
population so closely that they will make a strong contingent in the 
new order of things and be comjJetely under my domination. I shall 
establish a college with Americiiu professors, so that our youth will be 
taught to think, and to think in English. Alvarado has done something 
for education, but not enough ; ho has not enforced it, and the methods 
arc very primitive. I intend to be virtually dictator. With as little 
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delay as possible I shall establish a newspaper,—a powerful weapon in 
the hands of a ruler, as well as a factor of development. Then I shall 
organize a superior court for the punishnient of capital crimes. Not 
that I do not recognize the right of a man to kill if his reasons satisfy 
himself, but there can be no subservience to authority in a country 
where murder is practically licensed. American immigration will be 
more than encouraged, and it will be distinctly understood by the 
Americans that I encourage it. Everything, of course, will be done 
to promote good will between the Californians and the new-comei's. 
Then, when the United States make up their mind to take possession 
of us, I shall waste no blood, but hand over a country worthy of cap¬ 
ture. In the mean time it will have been carefully drilled into the 
Californian mind that American occupation will be for their ultimate 
good, and that I shall go to Washington to protect their interests. 
There will then be no foolish insurrections. Do you care to hear 
more ?” 

Her face was flushed, her chest was rising rapidly. 

I hardly know what to think,—how I feel. You interest me so 
much as you talk that I wish you to succeetl: I picture your success. 
And yet it maddens me to hear you talk of the Americans in that 
way,—also to know that your house will be greater than ours,—that 
we will be forgotten. But—^yes, tell me all. What will you do then ?” 

“ I will have California, in the first place, scratched for the gold 
that I believe lies somewhere within her. When that great resource 
is located and develoj)ed I shall publish in every American newspaper 
the extraordinary agricultural advantages of the country. In a word, 
my object is to make California a great State and its name synonymous 
with my own. As I told you before, for fame as fame I care nothing; 
I do not care if I am forgotten on my death-bed ; but with my blood 
biting my veins I must have action while living. Shall I say that I 
have a worthier motive in wishing to aid in the development of civil¬ 
ization? But why worthier? Merely a higher form of selfishness. 
The best and the worst of motives are prompted by the same instinct.” 

“ I would advise you,” she said, slowly, “ never to marry. Your 
wife would be very unhappy.” 

“ But no one has greater scorn than you for the man who siiends 
his life with his lips at the chalice of the poppy.” 

“True, I had forgotten them.” She rose abruptly. “Let us go 
back,” she said. “ It is better not to stay too long.” 

As they walked down the cation she looked at him furtively. The 
men of her race were almost all tall and finely proportioned, but they 
did not suggest strength as this mau did. And his face,—it was so 
grimly determined at times that she shrank from it, then drew near, 
fascinated. It had no beauty at all, but it had a subtle power, an abso¬ 
lute audacity, an almost contemptuous fearlessness in its bold fine out¬ 
line, a dominating intelligence in the keen deeply-set eyes, and a hint 
of weakness, where and what she could not determine, that mystified 
and magnetized her. 

“I know you a little better,” she .said, “just a little,—enough to 
make my curiosity ache and jump. At the same time, I know now 
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wliat I did not before,—that I might climb and mine and study and 
watch, and you would always be beyond me. There is something 
subtle and evasive about you,—something I seem to be close to always, 
yet never can see or grasp." 

“ It is merely the barrier of sex. A man can know a woman 
fairly well, because her life, consequently the interests which mould 
her mind and conceive her thoughts, are more or less simple. A man’s 
life is so complex, his nature so inevitably the sum and w’ork of it— 
much of it lies so far outside of woman’s sphere, his mind spiked with 
a thousand magnets, each pointing to a different possibility,—that 
she would need divine wisdom to comprehend him in his entirety, 
even if he made her a diagram of every cell in his brain,—which he 
never would, out of consideration for both her and his own vanity. 
But within certain restrictions there can be a magnificent sense of 
comradeship.” 

“ But a woman, I think, would never be happy with that some¬ 
thing in the man always beyond her grasp,—that something which she 
could be nothing to. She would be more jealous of that independence 
of her in man than of another woman.” 

“ That was pure insiglit,” he said. “ You could not know that.” 

“ No,” she said, “ I had not thought of it before.” 

I had made a martyr of myself on a three-cornered stone at the 
entrance of the cation, waiting to ductla them out. “ Never will I do 
this again !” I exclaimed, with that virtue born of discomfort, as tliey 
came in sight. 

“ My dearest Eustaquia,” said Diego, kissing my hand gallantly, 
“thou hast given me pleasure so often, most charming and clever of 
women, thou hast but added one new art to thy overflowing store.” 

AVe mounted almost immediately upon returning, and I W’as alone 
with Chonitn for a moment. “ Do you realize that you are playing 
with fire?” I said, warningly. “ Estenega is a dangerous man; the 
most successful man with women I have ever known.” 

“ I do not deny his power,” she said. “ But I am safe, for the 
many reasons thou knowest of. And, being .safe, why should I deny 
myself the pleasure of talking to him? I shall never meet his like 
again. Let me live for a little while." 

“ Ay, but do not live too hard 1 It hurts down into the core and 
marrow.” 


XX. 

While we were eating supper, a dozen Indian girls were gathered 
about a table in one of the large rooms behind the house, busily en¬ 
gaged in blowing out the contents of several hundred eggs and filling 
the hollowed shells with cologne, flour, tinsel, bright scraps of paper. 
Each egg was then sealed with white wax, and ready for the cascaron 
frolic of the evening. 

We had been dancing, singing, and talking for an hour after 
rosario, when the eggs were brought in. In an instant every girl’s 
hair was unbound, a wild dive was made for the great trays, and eggs 
flew in every direction. Dancing was forgotten. The girls and men 
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chased each other about the room, the air was filled with perfume and 
glittering particles, the latter looking very pretty on black floating 
hair. Etiquette demanded that only one egg should be thrown by tbe 
same hand at a time, but quick turns of supple wrists followed eaeh 
other very rapidly. To really accomplish a feat the egg most crash 
on the back of the head, and eaeh oceupied in attack was easy prey. 

Chonita was like a ehild. Two priests were of our party, and she 
made a target of their shaven crowns, shrieking with delight. They 
vowed revenge, and chased her all over the house; but not an egg had 



SHE MADE A TARGET OR THEIR SHAVEN CROWNS. 

broken on that golden mane. She was surrounded at one time by 
Caballeros, but she whirled and doubled so swiftly that every cascaron 
flew afield. 

The pelting grew faster and more furious; every room was invaded ; 
we chased each other up and down the corridors. The people in the 
court had their cascarones also, aud the noise must have been heard at 
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the Mission. Don Guillermo liobbled about delightedly, covered with 
tinsel and flour. Estcnegn had tried a dozen limes to hit Clionita, but 
as if by instinct she facal him each time before the egg could leave his 
hand. Finally he pursued her down the corridor to her library, where 
I, fortunately, happened to be resting, and both threw themselves into 
chairs, breathless. 

“ liCt us stay here,” lie said. “ We have had enough of this.” 

“ Very well,” she said. She bent her head to lift a book which 
had fallen from a shelf, and felt the soft blow of the cascaron. 

“ At last!” said Estenega, contentedly. “ I was determined to 
conquer, if I waited until morning.” 

Chonita looked vexed for a moment,—she did not like to be van¬ 
quished,—then shrugged her shoulders and leaned back in her chair. 
The little room was plainly furnished. Shelves covereil three sides, 
and the window-seat and table were littereel with books. There were 
no curtains, no carpet, no ornaments; but Chonita’s hair, billowing to 
the floor, her slender voluptuous form and radiant face, the candle-light 
half revealing, half concealing, made a picture requiring no back¬ 
ground. I caught the expression of Estenega’s face, and determined 
to remain if he murdered me. 

Peals of laughter, joyous shrieks, screams of mock terror, floated 
in to us. I broke a silence which was growing awkward : 

“ How'happy they are! Creatures of air and sunshine 1 Life in 
this Arcadia is an idyl.” 

“ They are not happy,” said Estenega, contemptuously; “ they 
are gay. They are light of lieart through absence of material 
cares,—an endless source of enjoyment, which in its turn has bred a 
careless order of mind. But did each pause long enough to look into 
his own heart, would he not find a stone somewhere in its depths?— 
perhaps a skidt graven on the stone,—who knows ?” 

“Oh, Diego!” I exclaimed, impatiently, “this is a party, not a 
funeral.” 

“ Then is no one happy ?” asked Chonita, wistfully. 

“ How can he be, when in each moment of attainment he is pricked 
by the knowledge that it must soon be over ? The youth is not happy, 
because the shadow of the future is on him. The man is not happy, 
because the knowledge of life’s incompleteness is with him.” 

“ Then of what use to live at all?” 

“ No use. It is no use to die, either, so we live. I will grant that 
there may be ten completely happy moments in life,—the ten conscious 
moments jireccding certain death—and oblivion.” 

“I will not discuss the beautiful hope of our religion with you, 
because you do not believe, and I should only get angry. But what 
are we to do with this life ? You say nothing is wrong nor right. 
What would you have the stumbling and unanchored do with what has 
been thrust upon them ?” 

“ Man, in his gropings down through the centuries, has concocted, 
shivered, and patched certain social conditions well enough calculated 
to develop the best and the womt that is in us, making it easier for us 
to be bad than good, that good might bo the standard. We feel a 
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deeper satisfaction if wo have conquered an evil impulse and done what 
is accepted as right, because we have groaned and stumbled in the 
doing,—that is all. Temptation is sweet only because the impulse 
comes from the depths of our being, not because it is ditncult to be 
tempted. If we overcome, the satisfaction is deep and enduring,— 
which only goes to show that man is but a petty egoist, always drawing 
pictures of himself on a pedestal. The man who emancipates himself 
from traditions and yields to his impulses is debarred from happiness 
by the blunders of the blindfolded generations j)rcce(liug him, which 
arranged that to yield was easy and to resist difHcult. Had they re- 
vei’secl the conditions and conclusions, the majority of the human race 
would have fought each other to death, but the selected remnant would 
have had a better time of it. 

“ Let us suppose a case as conditions now exist. Assume, for the 
sake of argument, that you lovetl me and that you plucked from your 
nature your religion, your fidelity to your house, your love for your 
brother, and gave youiself to ino. You would stand ap|)alled at the 
sacrifice until you realized that you had come to me only because it 
would have been more difficult to stiiy away. Yon conquer the 
passionate cry of love,—the strongest the human compound ever has 
voiced,—and you are miserably happy for the rest of your life, uo 
attitude being so pleasing to the soul as the attitude of martyrdom. 
Many a man and woman loolfs with some impatience for the last 
good-by to be said, so sweet is the prospect of sadness, of BufTering, of 
resignation.” 

I was aghast at his audacity, but I saw that Chonita was fascinated. 
Her egotism was caressetl, and her womanhood thrilled. 

“ Arc we all such shams as that ?” was what she said. “ You make 
me d&spise myself.” 

“ Not yourself, but a great structure—of which you are but a 
grain—with a faulty foundation. Don’t despise youi-self. Cui-se the 
buildem who shovelled those stones together.” 

He left her then, and she told me to go to bed; she wanted to sit a 
while and think. 

" He makes you think too much,” I said. “ Better forget what he 
says ns soon ns you can. He is a very disturbing influence.” 

But she made me no reply, and sat there staring at the floor. She 
began to feel a sense of helplessness, like a creature caught in a net. 
It was more the man’s pereonality than his words which made her feel 
as if he were pouring himself all through her, taking possession of 
brain and every sense, as though he wore a devil-fish witli a thousand 
arms. 

“ I beKeve I was made from his rib,” she thought, angrily, “ else 
why can he have this extraordinary power over me? I do not love 
him. I have re.id somewhat of love, and seen more. This isdiflerent, 
quite. I only feel that there is something in him that I want. Some¬ 
times I feel that I must dig my nails into him and tear him apart 
until I find what I want,—something that belongs to me. Some¬ 
times it is as if he jrromised it, at others as if he were unconscious of 
its existence ; always it is evanescent. Is he going to make my mind 
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his own?—and yet he always seems to leave mine free. He has never 
snubbed me. He makes me think: there is the danger.” 

An hour later there was a tap on her door. Casa Grande was 
asleep. She sat upright, her heart beating rapidly. Estenega was 
audacious enough for anything. But it was her brother who entered. 

“ Reinaldo !” she exclaimed, horrified to feel an unmistakable stab 
of disappointment. 

“Yes, it is I. Art thou alone?” 

“ Sure.” 

“ I have something to .say to thee.” 

He drew a chair close to her and sat down. “ Thou knowest, my 
sister,” he began, haltingly, “ how I hate the house of Estenega. My 
hatred is ns loyal as thine: every drop of blood in my veins is true to 
the honor of the house of Iturbi y Moncada. But, my sister, is it not 
so that one can sacrifice himself, his mere personal feelings, upon the 
altar of his country? Is it not so, my .sister?” 

“ What is it thou wlshest me to undemtand, Reinaldo ?” 

“ Do not look so stern, my Chonita. Thou hast not yet lieard me; 
and, although thou niayest be angry then, thou wilt reason later. 
Thou art devoted to thy bouse, no ?” 

“ Thou hast come here in the night to ask mo such a question as 
that?” 

“And thou lovest thy brother?” 

“ Reinaldo, thou hast drunken more mescal than Angelica. Go 
back to thy bride.” But, although she spoke lightly, she was uneasy. 

“ My sister, I never drank a drop of mescal in my life ! Listen. 
It is our father’s wish, thy wish, my wish, that I become a great and 
distinguished man, an ornament to the house of Iturbi y Moncada, a 
star on the brow of California. How can I accomplish this great and 
de.sirable end ? By the medium of politics only; our wars are .so in¬ 
significant. I have been debarred from the Departmental Junta by the 
enemy of our house, else would it have rung with ray eloquence, and 
Mexico have known me to-day. Yet I care little for the Junta. I wish 
to go ns diputado to Mexico; it is a grander arena. Moreover, in that 
great capital I shall become a man of the world,—which is necessary 
to control men. That is his power,—curse him! And he—he will 
not let me go there. Even Alvarado listens to him. The Depart¬ 
mental Junta is under his thumb. I will never be anything but a 
Caballero of Santa Barbara—I, an Iturbi y Moncada, the last scion of 
a line illustrious in war, in diplomacy, in politics—until he is either 
dead—do not jump, my sister; it is not my intention to murder him 
and ruin my career—or becomes my friend.” 

“ Canst thou not put thy meaning in fewer words ?” 

“ My sister, he loves thee, and thou lovest thy brother and thy 
house.” 

Chonita rose to her full height, and although he rose too, and was 
taller, she seemed to look down upon him. 

“ Thou wouldst have me marry him ? Is that thy meaning ?” 

“ Ay.” His voice trembled. Under his swagger he was always a 
little afraid of the Doomswoman. 
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“ Thou askest ijeriui’y and disloyalty uud dishonor of an Iturhi y 
Moncada ?” 

“ An Iturbi y Moncada asks it of an Itnrbi y Moncada. If the 
man is ready to bend his neck in sacrifice to the glory of his house, is 
it for the woman to think 

Chonita stood grasping the back of her chair convulsively; it was 
the only sign of emotion she betrayed. She knew that what ho said 
was true : that Estenega, for public and poreonal reasons, never would 
let him go to Mexico; he would permit no enemy at court. But this 
knowledge drifted through her mind and out of it at tin; moment: she 
was struggling to hold down a hot wave of contempt rushing upward 
witliin her. She clung to her traditions as frantically as she clung to 
her religion. 

“ Go,” she said, after a moment. 

“ Thou wilt think of what I have said ?” 

“ I shall pray to forget it.” 

“ Clionita 1” his voice rang out so loud that she placed lior band on 
his mouth. He dashed it away. “Thou wilt!” ho cried, lilcc a spoilt 
child. “Thou wilt 1 I shall go to the city of Mexico, and only thou 
const send me there. All my father’s gold and leagues will not buy 
me a seat in the Mexican Congress unless this accursed Estenega lifts 
his hand and .says, ‘Thou shalt.’ Holy God! how I hate him! 
Would that I had the chance to murder him ! I would cut his heart 
out to-morrow. And my father likes him, and has outlived rancor. 
And thou—thou art not indifterent.” 

“ Go!” 

He threw his arras about her, kissing and caressing her. “My 
sister! My .sister ! Thou wilt! Say that thou wilt!” But she flung 
him off as if he were a snake. 

“ Wilt thou go?” she asked. 

“Ay! I go. But he shall suffer. I swear it! I swear it!” And 
he rushed from the room. 

Chonita sat there, staring more fixedly at the floor than when 
Estenega had left her. 

xxr. 

Reinaldo did not go to his Prudencia. He went down to the 
booths in the town and joined the late revellers. Don Guillermo, 
rising before dawn, and walking down the corridor to conquer the 
pangs of Dofia Trinidad’s dulces, noticed that the door of his son’s 
room was ajar. He paused before it and heard slow, regular, patient 
sobs. He openetl the door and went in. Prudencia, alone, curled 
up in a far corner of the bed, the clothes over her head, was bemoan¬ 
ing many things incidental to matrimony. As she heard the sound 
of heavy steps she gave a little shriek. 

“ It is I, Prudencia,” said her uncle. “ Where is Reinaldo ?” 

“ I—do—not—know.” 

“ Did he not come from the ball-room with thee ?” 

“ N-o-o-o-o.” 

“ Dost thou know where he has gone ?” 
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“ N- 0 - 0 - 0 , seflor.” 

“ Art thou afraid ?” 

“ Ay! God—of—my—life!” 

“ Never mind,” said the old gentleman. “ Go to sleep. Thy uncle 
will protect thee, and this will not happen again.” 

He sat down by the bedside. Prudeucia’s sobs ceased gradually, 
and she fell asleep. An hour later the door opened softly, and Rei- 
naldo entered. In spite of the mescal in him, his knees shook as he 
saw the indulgent but stern arbiter of the Iturbi y Moncada destinies 
sitting in judgment at the bedside of his wife. 

“ Where have you been, sir?” 

“To take a walk,—to see to-” 

“ No lying ! It makes no difference where you have been. What 
I want to know is this: Is it your duty to gallivant about town ? or 
is your place at this hour beside your wife?” 

“ Here, seilor.” 

The old man rose, and, seizing the bridegroom by the shoulders, 
shook him until his teeth clattered together. “ Then see that you stay 
here with her hereafter, or you shall no longer be a married man.” 
ixnd he stamped out and slammed the door behind him. 


XXII. 

We .spent the next day at the race-field. Many of the Caballeros 
had brought their finest horses, and Reinaldo’s were famous. The 
vaqucros threw off their black glazed sombreros and black velvet 
jackets, wearing only the short black trousers laced with silver, a shirt 
of dazzling whiteness, a silk handkerchief twisted about the head, and 
huge spurs on their bare brown heels. Some of us stood on a platform, 
others remained on their horses; all were wild with, excitement and 
screamed themselves hoar.se. The groat dark eyes of the girls flashed, 
their red mouths trembled with the flood of eager exclamations; the 
lace mantilla or flowercel reboso fluttered against hot cheeks, to be torn 
off, perhaps, and waved in the enthusiasm of the moment. They 
forgot the men, and the men forgot them. Even Chonita forgot her 
climbing trouble for the hour. She was a famous horsewoman, and 
keenly alive to the enchantment of the race-field. The men bet their 
ranchos, whole caponcras of their finest horses, herds of cattle, their 
saddles and their jewels. Estenega won largely, and, as it happened, 
from Reinaldo particularly. Don Guillermo was rather pleased than 
otherwise, holding his son in need of further punishment; but Rei¬ 
naldo was obliged to call upon all the courtesy of the Spaniard and 
all the falseness of his nature to help him remember that his enemy was 
his guest. 

We went home to siesta and long gay supper, where the races were 
the only topic of conversation ; then to dance and sing and flirt until 
midnight, the people in the booths as tireless as ourselves. Valencia’s 
attentions to Estenega were as conspicuous as usual, but he managed to 
devote most of his time to Chonita. 
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That night Chonita had a dream. Slie dreamed that she awolse 
without a soul. Tlie sense of vacancy was awful, yet there w.as a 
singular undercurrent consciousness that no soul ever had been within 
her,—that it existed, but was yet to he found. 

She arose, trembling, and opened her door. Santa Barbara was as 
quiet as all the world is iu the chill last hours of night. She half 
oxj)ected to see something hover before her, a will-o’-the-wisp, al¬ 
luring her over the rocky valleys and towering mountains until death 
gave her weary feet rest. She remembered vaguely that she had read 
legends of that j)urport. 

But there was nothing,—not even the glow of a late cigarito or the 
flash of a falling star. Still she seemed to know where the soul 
awaited her. She closed her door softly and walked swiftly down the 
corridor, her bare feet making no sound on the boards.. At a door on 



CHONITA HENT OVKIl HIM EKAIlFUl.I.Y. 


the opposite side she paused, shaking violently, but unable to passn’t. 
She opened the door and went in. The room, like all the others iu that 
time of festivity, had more occupants than its wont; a bed was in e.ach 
corner. The shutters and windows were open, the moonlight streamed 
iu, and she saw that all were asicoj). She crossed the room and looked 
down upon Diego Estenega. His night garment, low about the throat, 
made his he.id, with its sharply-cut profile, look like the heads on old 
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Roman medallions. The pallor of night, the extreme refinement of 
his face, the deep repose, gave him an unmortal appearance. Chonita 
bent over him fearfully. Was he dead ? His breathing was regular, 
but very quiet. She stood gazing down upon him, the instinct of 
.seeking vanished. What did it mean? Was this her soul? A man? 
How could it be ? Even in poetry she had never read of a man being 
a woman’s soul,—a man with all his frailties and sins, for the most 
part unrepented. She felt, rather than knew, that Estenega had tram¬ 
pled many laws, and that he cared too little for any law but his own 
will to repent. And yet, there he lay, looking, in the gray light and the 
impersonality of sleep, as sinless os if he had been created within the 
hour. He looked not like a man but a spirit,—a soul; and the soul 
was hcr.s. 

Again she asked herself. What did it mean? Was the soul but 
brain? She and he were so alike in rudiments, yet ho so immeasurably 
beyond her in experience and knowledge and the stronger fibre of a 
man’s mind. 

He awoke suddenly and saw her. For a moment he stared incredu¬ 
lously, then raised himself on his hand. 

“ Chonita 1” lie whispered. 

But Chonita, with the long glide of the Californian woman, dis¬ 
solved from the room. 

When she awoke the next morning she was assailed by a distress¬ 
ing fear. Had she been to Estenega’s room the night before? The 
memory was too vivid, the details too jiractical, for a sleep-vagary. At 
breakfast she hardly dared to raise her eyes. She felt that he was 
watching lier; but he often watched her. After breakfast they were 
alone at one end of the corridor for a moment, and she compelled 
herself to raise her eyes and look at him steadily. He was regarding 
her searchingly. 

She was not a woman to endure uncertainty. 

“Tell me,” she cried, trembling from head to foot, the blood 
rushing over her face, “did I go to your room last night?” 

“ Doha Chonita !” he exclaimed. “ What an extraordinary ques¬ 
tion ! You have been dreamine.” 


XXIII. 

We went to a bull-fight that day, danced that night, meriendaed 
and danced again ; a siesta in the afternoon, a few hours’ sleep in the 
night, refreshing us all. Chonita, alone, looked pale, but I knew that 
her pallor was not due to weariness. And I knew that she was 
beginning to fear Estenega ; the time was almost come when she would 
fear herself more. Estenega had several talks ajrart with her. He 
managed it without any apparent manoeuvring; but ho always had 
the devil’s methods. Valencia avenged herself by flirting desperately 
with Reinaldo, and Prudencia’s honeymoon was seasoned with gall. 

On Saturday night Chonita stole from her guests, donned a black 
gown and reboso, and, attended by two Indian servants, went up to 
the Mission to confession. As she left the church a half-hour later. 
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and came down tlio steps, Estenega rose from a bench beneatli the 
arches of the cori’idor and joined her. 

“ How did you know that I came ?” she asked; and it was not the 
stars that lit her face. 

“You do little that I do not know. Have you been to conl'os- 
sion ?” 

“Yes.” 

They walked slowly down the valley. 

“ And you forgave and were forgiven ?” 

“ Yes. Ay! but my penance is heavy!” 

“ But when it is done you will be at rest, I suppose.” 

“ Oh, I hope! I hope!” 

“Have you begun to realize that your Church cannot satisfy you ?” 

“ No I I will not say that.” 

“But you know it. Your intelligence has opened a window .some¬ 
where and the truth has crept in.” 

“ Do not take my religion from me, seftor!” Her eyes and voice 
appealed to him, and he accepted her first confession of wealcne.s,s witli 
a throb of exulting tenderness. 

“ My love!” he said, “ I would give you more than I toolv from 
you.” 

“No! never!—Even if we were not enemies, and I had not made 
that terrible vow, my religion has been all in all to me. Just now 1 
have many things that torment me; and I have asked so little of 
religion before—my life has been so calm—tliat now I hardly know 
how to ask for so much more. I shall learn. Leave me in peace.” 

“ Do you want me to go ?” he asked. “ If you did,—if I troubled 
you by staying here,—I believe I would go. Only I know it would 
do no good : I should come back." 

“No! no! I do not want you to go. I .should feel—I will admit 
to you—like a house without its foundation. And yet, sometimes, I 
pray that you will go. Ay! I do not like life. I used to have pride 
in my intelligence. Where is my 2 )rido now ? AVhat good has the 
wisdom in my books done me, when I confess my dependence upon a 
man, and tliat man my enemy—and the acquaintance of a few weeks ?” 
She was speaking incoherently, and Estenega chafed at the restraint 
of tlie servants so close behind tliem. “Tell me,” slie exclaimed, 
“what is it in you that I want?—that I need? It is something that 
belongs to me. Give it to me, and go away.” 

“Chouila, I give it to you gladly, God knows. But you mu.st take 
me, too. You want in me what jg akin to you and what you will find 
nowhere else. But I cannot tear my soul out of my body. You mu.st 
fake both or neither.” 

“ Ay! I cannot! You know that I cannot!” 

“ I ignore your reasons.” 

“ But I do not.” 

“You shall, my beloved. Or if you do not ignore you shall forgot 
them.” 

“ When I am dead—would that I were !” She was excited and 
trembling. The confession had been an ordeal, and Estenega was 
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never tranquillizing. Slie wished to cling to him, but was still mis¬ 
tress of herself. He divined her impulse, and drew her arm through 
his and across his breast. He o))ened her hand and pressed his lips 
to the palm. Then he bent his face above hers. She was trembling 
violently; her face was wild and white. His own was ashen, and the 
heart beneath her arm beat rapidly. 

“ I love you devotedly,” he said. “ You believe that, Chonita ?” 

“ Ah! Mother of God 1 do not! I cannot listen.” 

“But you shall listen. Throw off your superstitions and come to 
me. Keep the part of your religion that is not superstition; I would 
be the last to take it from you j but I will not permit its petty restraints 
to stand between us. As for your traditions, you have not even the 
excuse of filial duty; your father would not forbid you to become ray 
wife. And I love you very earnestly and passionately. Just how 
much, I might convey to you if we were alone.” 

He was obliged to exercise great self-restraint, but there was no 
mistaking his seriousness. When such scientific triflere do find a 
woman worth loving, they are too deeply sensible of the fact not to be 
stirred to their depths; and their depths are apt to be in large dispro¬ 
portion to the lightness of their ordinary mood. “ Come to me,” he 
continued. “ I need you; and I will be as tender and thoughtful a 
husband ns I will be ardent as a lover. You loVe me: don’t blind 
yourself any longer. Do you picture, in a life of solitude and cold de¬ 
votion to phantoms, any happiness cqiwl to what you would find here 
in my arms?” 

“ Oh, hush ! hush 1 You could make me do what you wished. I 
have no will. I feel no longer myself. What is this terrible power?” 

“ It is the magnetism of love; that is all. I am not exercising 
any diabolical power over you. Listen: I will not trouble you any 
more now. I am obliged to go to Los Angeles the day after to-morrow, 
and on my way back to Monterey—in about two weeks—I will come 
here again. Then we will talk together ; but I warn you, I will accept 
only one answer. You are mine, and I shall have you.” 

They reached Casa Grande a moment later, and she eseaped from 
him and ran to her room. But she dared not remain alone. Hastily 
changing her black gown for the first her hand touched,—it happened 
to be vivid red and made her look as white as wax,—she returned to 
the sala; not to dance even the square contradanza, but to stand sur¬ 
rounded by worshipping caballeros with curling hair tied with gay 
ribbons, and jewels in their laces. Valencia regarded her with a bitter 
jealousy that was rising from red heat to white. How dared a woman 
with hair of gold wear the color of the brunette? It was a tlieft. It 
was the last indignity. And once more she chained Keinaldo, in de¬ 
fault of Estenega, to her side. And deep in Prudencia’s heart wove a 
scheme of vengeance: the loom and warp had been presented uuwit^ 
tingly by her uncle and defender. 

Estenega remained in the sala a few moments after Chonita’s 
reappearance, then left the house and wandered through the booth in 
the court, where the people were dancing and singing and eating and 
gambling as if with the morrow an eternal Lent would come, and 
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thence tlirongh the silent town to the pleasure-grounds of Casa Grande, 
wliicli lay about lialf a mile from the house. He had been there but 
a short while when he heard a rustle, a light footfall, and, turning, he 
saw Chonita, unattended, her bare neck and gold hair gleaming against 
the dark, her train dragging. She was advancing swiftly toward him. 
His pulses bounded, and he sprang toward her, his arms outstretched ; 
but she waved him back. 

“Have mercy,” she said. “I am alone. I brought no one, 
because I have that to toll you which no one else must hear.” 

He stepped back and looked at the ground. 

“ Listen,” she said. “ I could not wait until to-morrow, because a 
moment lost might mean—might mean the ruin of your career, and 
you say your envoy has not gone yet. Just now—I will tell you 
the other first. Mother of God! that I should betray my brother 
to my enemy! But it seems to me right, because you placed your 
confidence in me, and I should feel that I betrayed you if I did 
not warn you. I do not know—oh, Mary !—I do not know—but this 
seems to me right. The other night my brother came to me and asked 
me—ay! do not look at me—to marry you, that you would balk his 
ambition no further. He wishes to go as diputado to Mexico, and he 
knows that you wilt not let him. I thought my brain would crack,— 
an Iturbi y Moncada !—I made him no answer,—there was no answer 
to a demand like that,—and he went from me in a fury, vowing ven¬ 
geance upon you. To-night, a few moments ago, ho whispered to me 
that he knew of your plans, your intentions regarding the Americans: 
he had overheard a conversation between you and Alvarado. He says 
that he will send letteis to Mexico to-morrow, warning the govornment 
against you. Then their suspicions will be roused, and they will 
inquire—Ay, Mary !” 

Estenega brought his teeth together. “ God !” he exclaimed. 

She saw that he had forgotten her. She turned and went back 
more swiftly than she had come. 

Estenega was a man whose resources never failed him. He returned 
to the house and asked Reinaldo to smoke a cigarito and drink a bottle 
of wine in his room. Then, without a promise or a compromising 
word, he so flattered that shallow youth, so allured his ambition and 
jiampered his vanity and watered his hopes, that fear and hatred 
wondered at their existence, closed their eyes, and went to sleep. 
Reinaldo poured forth his ambition.s, which under the veracious in¬ 
fluence of the vine proved to be an honest yearning for the pleas¬ 
ures of Mexico. As he rose to go he threw his arm about Estenega’s 
neck. 

“Ay! my friend! my friend!” he cried, “thou art all-powerful. 
Thou alone canst give me what I want.” 

“ Why did you never ask me for what you wanted ?” asked 
Estenega. And he thought, “ If it were not for Her, you would be on 
your way to Los Angeles to-night under charge of high treason. I 
would not have taken this muoh trouble with you.” 
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XXIV. 


A rodeo was held the next day,—the last of the festivities,—Don 
Guillermo taking advantage of the gathering of the rancheros. It was 
to take place on the Cerros Rancho, which adjoined the Rancho de las 
Rocas. We went early, most of us dismounting and taking to the 
platform on one side of the circular rodeo-ground. The vaqueros were 
already galloping over the hills, shouting and screaming to the cattle, 
who ran to them like dogs; soon a herd came rushing down into the 
circle, where they were thrown down and branded, the stray cattle 
belonging to neighbors se])arated and corralled. This happened again 
and again, the interest and excitement growing with each round-up. 

Once a bull, seeing his chance, darted from his herd and down the 
valley. A vaquero started after him; but Reinaldo, anxious to dis¬ 
play his skill in horsemanship, and being still mounted, called to the 
vaquero to stop, dashed after the animal, caught it by its tail, spurred 
his horse ahead, let go the tail at the right moment, and, amidst 
shouts of “ Coliar 1” “ Coliar!” the bull was ignominiously rolled in 
the dust, then meekly preceded Reinaldo back to the rodeo-ground. 

After the dinner under the trees most of the party returned to the 
platform, but Estenega, Adan, Chonita, Valencia,^and myself■ strolled 
about the rancho. Adan walked at Chonita’s side, more faithful than 
her shadow. Valencia’s black eyes flashed their language so plainly 
to Estenega’s that he could not have deserted her without rudeness; 
and Estenega never was rude. 

“ Adan,” said Chonita, abruptly, “ I am tired of thee. Sit down 
under that tree until I come back. I wish to walk alone with 
Eustaquia for a while.” 

Adan sighed and did as he was bidden, consoling himself with a 
cigarito. Taking a diflerent path from the one the others followed, 
we walked some distance, talking of ordinary matters, both avoiding 
the subject of Diego Estenega by common consent. And yet I was 
convinced that she carried on a substratum of thought of which he 
was the subject, even while she talked coherently to me. On our way 
back the conversation died for want of bone and muscle, and, sis it 
happened, we were both silent as we approached a small adobe hut. 
As we turned the corner we came upon Estenega and Valencia. He 
had just bent his head and kissed her. 

Valencia fled like a hare. Estenega turned the hue of chalk, and 
I knew that blue lightning was flashing in his disconcerted brain. I 
felt the chill of Chonita as she lifted herself to the rigidity of a statue 
and swept slowly down the path. 

“ Diego, you are a fool 1’’ I exclaimed, when .she was out of hear¬ 
ing. 

“ You need not tell me that,” he said, savagely. “ But what in 

heaven’s name- Well, never mind. Eor God’s sake straighten it 

out with her. Tell her—explain to her—what men are. Tell her that 
the jiresent woman is omnipotently present—no, don’t tell her that. 
Tell her that history is full of instances of men who have given one 
woman the devoted love of a lifetime and been unfaithful to her every 
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in the year. Explain to her that a man to love one woman must 
love all women And she I,as sufficient proof that I love her and no 

fnowsTwdi f T' '‘f*’ Val«“oia MeLZV 

knows I will be true to lier. when I have her. I could not be 



IIK HAD JUST DENT HIE HEAD AND KISSED HEIl, 


when it irall^d to jJalous^Gwl'TmyToul r'Hei'IdLT’o'r ’ 

« n ; I fell’ your cause is lost." 

that?" ^ Sive her up for a trifle like 

“ Oh^ ‘ You cannot marry her_" 

shall ncei off heVhM ri” that nonsense!" he exclaimed, harshly. «I 
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Of course I went. Clionitu wns not at the rodco-gronncl, but, 
escorted by her father, liad gone home. I followed immediately, and 
when I reached Casa Grande I found her sitting in her library. I never 
saw a statue look more like marble. Her face was locked : only the 
eyes betrayed the soul in torment. But she looked ns immutnblo ns a 
fate. 

“Chonita,” I exclaimed, hardly knowing where to begin, “bo rea¬ 
sonable. Men of Estenegn’s brain and ])nssiuuntc aifeetionatc nature 
are always weak with women, but it means nothing. He cjires nothing 
for Valencia Menendoz. He is madly in love with you. And his 
weakness, my dear, 8i)rings from the same source as his charm. Ho 
would not be the man he is without it. His heart would bo le.ss kindly, 
his imjnilses less generous, his brain less virile, his sympathies le.ss 
instinctive and true. The strong impregnable man, the man whom 
no vice tempts, no wcakne.ss assails, wfio is loyal without clfort,—such 
a man lacks breadth and magnetism and the power to read the human 
heart and symjiatliize with both its noblo impulses and its terrible 
weakno.sscs. Such men—I never have known it to fail—arc ftdl of 
petty vanities and egoisms and contcmjitiblo weaknessc.s, the like of 
which Estenega could not be (srpablo of. No man cjui be perfect, and 
it is the man of great strength and great weakness who alone under¬ 
stands and sympathizes witli human nature, who is lovable and mag¬ 
netic, and who has the iiowcr to rouse the highest as well as the most 
pa.ssiunatc love of a woman. Such men cause infinite suifering, but 
they can give a hajiiiine.ss that makes the suffering worth while. You 
never will meet another man like Diego Estenega. Do not east him 
lightly aside.” 

“ Do I understand,” said Chonita, in a ])erfectly uurnovc<l voice, 
“ that you arc counselling mu to marry an Estenega and the man who 
would send me to Hell hereafter? Do you forget my vow?” 

I came to myself with a shock. In the enthusiasm of my defence 
I had forgotten the situation. 

“ At least forgive him,” I said, lamely. 

“ I have nothing to forgive,” she said. “ He is nothing to me.” 

I know that it was useless to argue with her. 

“ I have a favor to ask of you,” .she .said. “ Mo.st of our guests 
leave this afternoon: will you lot me sleep alone to-night?” 

I should have liked to put my arm about her and give her a 
woman’s sympathy, but I did not «laro. All I could do was to leave 
her alone. 

XXV. 

Casa Grande hold three jealous women. The situation had its 
comic aspect, but was tragic enough to the actors. 

In the evening the lingering gue.sts of the house and the neigh¬ 
bors of the town assembled as usual for the dance. Only Estenega ab¬ 
sented himself. Valencia stood her ground: she would not go while 
Estenega remained. Chonita movcrl proudly among her guests, and 
never had been more gracious. Valencia dared not meet her eyes nor 
mine, but, seeing that Prudeneia was watching her, avenged her own 
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disquiet by cnimneing that of tlie bride. Never did she flirt so im¬ 
periously with ReinaUlo as slie did tliat fateful uight; and lleiualdo, 
wlio was man’s vanity eollectcd and eompoiinded, devoted himself to 
the dashing beauty. Her eheeks burned with excitement, her eyes 
were restless and flashing. 

The music stopped. The women were eating the dulees passed by 
the Indian servants. The men had not yet gone into the dining-room. 
Valenein dropped her handkerchief; Reinaldo, stooping to recover it, 
kissed her hand behind its flimsy shelter. 

Then Prudoneia arose. She trailed her long gown down the room 
between the two rows of people staring at her grim eyes and 
pressed lips; her little head,,with its high eoinb, stillly erect. She 
walked straight up to Reinaldo and boxed his ears before the assembled 
company. 

“Thou wilt flirt no more with other women,” she said, in a loud, 
clear voice. “Thou art my husband, and thou wilt not forget it again. 
Come with me.” 

And, amidst the silence of mountain-tops iii a snow-storm, he 
stuinbleel to his feet and followed her from the room. 

I could not sleep that night. In spite of the amusement I had 
felt at Prudencia’s coup-d’iial, I was oj)presscd by the chill and fore¬ 
boding which seemed to emanate from Chonita and pervade the house. 
I knew that terrible calm was like the menacing stillness of the hours 
before an earthquake. What would she do in the coming convulsion ? 
I .shuddered and tormented myself with many imagiidngs. 

I became so nervous tbat I rose and dressed and went out upon the 
corridor and walked up and down. It was very late, and the moon 
was risen, but the corners were dark. Figures seemed to start from 
them, but my nerves were strong : I never had given way to fear. 

My thoughts wandered to Estenega. Who shall analy/e the com¬ 
plex heart of a man? the deep, intense, lasting devotion he may have 
for the one woman he recognizes as his soul’s own, and yet the strange 
wayward wanderings of his fancy,—the nomadic assertion of the 
animal; the passionate love he may feel for this woman of all women, 
yet the reserve in which he always holds her, never knowing her quite 
as well ns ho has known other women ; the last test of highest love, 
passion without sensuality ? And yet the regret that she does not 
gratify every side of his nature, even while he would not have her; 
regret for the terrible incongruity of human nature, the mingling of 
the beast and the divine, which cannot find satisfaction in the same 
woman ; whatever the fire in her, slie cannot gratify tlie instincts which 
rage below passion in man, without losing the purity of mind 
which he adores in her. She, too, feels a vague regret that some por¬ 
tion of his nature is a sealed book to her, forever beyond her ken. 
But her regret is nothing to bis: he know.s, and she docs not. 

My meditations were intorruptcil suddenly. I heard a door 
stealthily opened. I knew before turning that the door was that of 
Chonita*^3 room, the last at the end of the right wing. It opened, and 
she came out. It was ns if a face alone came out. She was shrouded 
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from head to foot in black, and her face was as white as the moon. Pos¬ 
sessed by a nameless but overwhelming fear, I turned the. knob of the 
door nearest me and almost fell into the room. I closed the door 
behind me, but there was no key. By the strip of white light which 
entered through the creviee between the half-open shuttei-s I saw that 
I was in tlie room of V alen- 
cia Menendez; but she slept 
soundly and had not heard 
me. 

I stood still, lis¬ 
tening, for many ^ 
minutes. At first /// 



there was no 


,. dently had star- 
k / tied her, and she 
I '' was waiting for the 
l‘ . house to be still 
, again. At last I 

N ' heard some one glid¬ 
ing down the corri¬ 
dor. Then, sud¬ 
denly, I knew that 

BIIH WAS THE MOST AWFUL 8IOIIT I EVER BEHELD. gjl^ WAS CODlillg tO 

this room, and, pos- 

sessed by a horrible curiosity and growing terror, I sank on my knees 
in a corner. 

The door opened noisolc.s3ly, and Chonita entered. Again I saw 
only her white face, rigid as death, but tiie eyes flamed with the terrible 
passions tiiat her soul had flung up from its deptiis at last. Then I 
saw another white object,—her hand. But there was no knife in it. 
Had there been, I think I should have shaken off the 8j>ell which con¬ 
trolled me; I never would see murder done. It was the awe of the 
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unknown that paralyzed my muscles. She bent over Valencia, who 
moved uneasily and cast her arms above her head. I saw her touch 
her finger to the sleeping woman’s mouth, inserting it between the lips. 
Then she moved backward and stood by the head of the bed, facing 
the window. She raised herself to her full height and extended her 
arms horizontally. The position gave her the form of a cross—a black 
cross, topped and pointed with malevolent white; one hand was spread 
above Valencia’s face. She was the most awful sight I ever beheld. 
She uttered no sound ; she scarcely breathed. Suddenly, with the curve 
of a panther, her figure glided above the unconscious woman, her open 
hand describing a strange motion; then she melted from tlie room. 

Valencia awoke, shrieking. 

“Some one has cursed mo!” she cried. “ Mother of God ! .Some 
one has cuised me !” 

I tied from the room, to faint upon my own bed. 

xxvr. 

The next morning Casa Grande was tlirown into con.slernalion. 
Valencia Menendez was in a raging fever, and had to be hedd in her 
bed. 

After breakfast I sent for Estenega and told him of what 1 had 
seen. In the fiist place I had to tell some one, and in the second I 
thought to end his infatuation and avert further trouble. “You fire¬ 
brand !” I exclaimed, in conclusion. “You see the mischief yon have 
worked ! You will go, now, thank heaven—and go cured.” 

“ I will go,—for a time,” he said. “ This mood of hers must wear 
itself out. But, if I loved her before, I worship her now. She is 
magnificent!—a woman with the passions of hell and the sweetness 
of an angel. She is the woman I have waited for all my life,—the 
only woman I have ever known. Sonic day I will talce her in my 
arms and tell her that I understand her.” 

“Diego,” I said, divided between despair and curiosity, “you have 
fancied many women : wherein does your feeling for Chonita differ ? 
How can you be sure that this is love ? What is your idea of love ?” 

He sat down and was silent for a moment, then spoke thoughtfully: 
“ Love is not passion, for one may feel that for many women; not 
affection, for friendship demands that. Not even sympathy and com¬ 
radeship; one can find either with men. Nor all, for I have felt all, 
yet something was lacking. Love is the mysterious turning of one 
heart to another with the promise of a magnetic harmony, a strange 
original delight, a deep satisfaction, a surety of permanence, which did 
either heart roam the world it never would find again. It is the knowl¬ 
edge that did the living body turn to corruption, the spirit within 
would still hold and sway the steel which had rushed unerringly to its 
magnet. It is tlie knowledge that weakness will only arouse tender¬ 
ness, never disgust, as when the fancy reigns and the heart sleeps; 
that faults will clothe themselve.s in the individuality of the owner and 
become treasures to the loving mind that sees but worships. It is the 
development of the highest form of selfishness, the passionate and 
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abiding desire to saerifiec one’s self to tlie liappiness of one beloved. 
Above nil, it is tlie impossibility to cease to love, no matter what 
reason, or prudence, or jealousy, or disapproval, or terrible discoveries, 
may dictate. Let the mind sit on high and argue the soul’s mate out 
of dooi’s, it will rebound, when all is said and done, like a rubber ball 
when the pressure of the finger is removed. As for Chonita, I believe 
she was made from my rib.” 

He left that day, and without seeing Chonita again. Valencia was 
in wildest delirium for a week; at the end of the second every hair 
on her head, her brows, and her eyelashes had fallen. She looked like 
a white niunimy, a ghastly jiitifiil caricature of the beautiful woman 
who had dashed hearts to splinters. They rolled her in a blanket and 
took her home; and then I sought Chonita, who had barely left her 
room and never gone to Valencia’s. I told her that I had witnessed 
the curse, and de.scribed. the result. 

“ Have you no remorse ?” I asked. 

“ None.” 

“ You have ruined the beauty, the hajipiuess, the fortune, of another 
woman.” 

“ I have done what I intended.” 

“Do you realize that again you have raised a barrier between your- 
.self and your religion? You do not look very repentant.” 

“ Uevengo is sweeter than religion.” 

Then in a biir.st of anger I confessed that I had told Estenega. 
For a moment I thought her terrible hatred was about to hurl its ven¬ 
geance at me ; but she only asked,— 

“What did he say?” 

Unwillingly, I re])entcd it, but word for word. And as I spoke, 
her face softened, the rigidity left her features, an expression of passionate 
gratitude came into her eyes. 

“ Did ho say that, Eustaquia ?” 

“ He did.” 

“ Say it again, please.” 

I did so. Ami then she put her hands to her face, and cried, and 
cried, and cried. 

XXVII. 

At the end of the week DoHa Trinidad died suddenly. She was 
sitting on the green bench, dispen.sing charities, when her head fell back 
gently, and the light went out. No death ever had been more peaceful, 
no soul ever had been better ])reparod; but wailing grief went after 
her. Poor Don Guillermo sank in a heap as if some one had felled 
him, Keinaldo wept loudly, and Prudencia was not to bo consoled. 
Chonita was away on her horse when it happened, galloping over the 
hills. Servants were sent for her immediatefy, and met her when she 
was within an hour or two of home. As she entered the sala, Don 
Guillermo, Rcinaldo, and Prudencia literally flung themselves upon 
her; and she stood like a rock, and supported them. She had loved 
her mother, but it had always been her lot to prop other people; she 
never had had a chance to lean. 
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All that night and the next day she was closely engaged with the 
ineiubers of tlie agonized household, even visiting the giief-strickcn 
Indians at times. On the second night she went to the room where 
her mother lay with all tlio jiomp of candles and crosses, and bade the 
Indian watchers, crouching like buzzards about the corpse, to go for a 
time. Slie sank into a cliair beside tlie dead, and wondered at the 
calmness of her lieart. She was not conscious of any feeling stronger 
tlian regret. She tried to realize the irrevocablcness of death,—that 
tlie mother who had been so kindly an influence in her life had gone 



eilE SANK INTO A CHAIR RFSIDK TIIK DEAD. 

out of it. But tlie knowletlge brought no grief. She felt only the 
iiecassity for alleviating the grief of the others; that was her part. 

The door opened. Slie drew her breath suddenly. She know 
that it was Estonega. He sat down beside her and took her hand and 
hold it, without a word, for hours. Gradually she leaned toward liiin, 
although without touching him. And after a time tears came. 

He went his way the next nioriiing, but he wrote to her before he 
left, and again from Monterey, and then from the North. She only 
answered once, and then only a line. 

But the line was this: 

“ Write to me until you have forgotten me.” 
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Olio (lay she brought inc a package and asked me to take it to 
Valencia. “It is an ointment,” she said,—“one of old Brigida’s” (a 
witch who lived on the cliffs and concocted wondrous specifi&s from 
herb.s). “Tell her to use it and her hair will grow again.” 

And that was the only sign of penitence I was permitted to see. 

Then for a long interval there came no word from Estenega. 

XXVIII. 

Before going to Mexico, Estenega remained for some weeks at 
his ranchos in the North, overlooking the slaughtering of his cattle, an 
important yearly event, for the trade in hides and tallow with foreign 
shippei‘3 was the chief source of the Californian’s income. He also 
was aissociated with the Russians at Fort Ro.ss and Bodega in the fur- 
trade. But he was far from being satisfied with these desultory gains. 
They sufficed liis private wants, but, with the great schemes he had in 
his mind, he needed gold by the bushel. How to obtain it was a 
problem which sat on the throne of his mind side by side with Chonita 
Itnrbi y Moncada. He had reason to believe that gold lay under 
California; but where? He determined that upon his return from 
Mexico he would take measures to discover, although he disliked the 
methods which alone could be employed. But, like all born rulers of 

mcn> lie had an impatient scorn for means with a great end in view. 

There was no intermediate way of making tlie money. It would be a 
hundred years before the country would be populous enough to give 
his vast ranchos a reasonable value; and, although he had twenty 
thousand head of cattle, the market for their disposal was limited, and 
barter was the principle of trade, rather than coin. 

Toward the end of the month he hurried to Monterey to catch a 
bark about to sail for Mexico. The important preliminaries of the 
future he had diagrammed could no longer be delayed; the treacherous 
revengeful nature of Rciualdo might at any moment awake from the 
sj)ell in which he had locked it; had a ship sailed before, he would 
have left his commercial interests with his mayor-domo and gone to the 
seat of government at once. 

He arrival in Monterey one evening after hard riding. The city 
was singularly quiet. It was the hour when the indefatigable daneers 
of that gay town should have flitted past the open windows of the salas, 
when the air should have been vocal with the flute and guitar, song 
and light laughter. But the city might have been a living tomb. The 
white rayless houses were heavy and silent as sepulchres. He rode 
slowly down Alvarado Street, and saw the advancing glow of a cigar. 
When the cigar was abreast of him he recognized Mr. Larkin. 

“ What is the matter ?” he asked. 

“ Small-pox,” replied the consul, succinctly. “ Better get on board 
at once. And steer clear of the lower quarter. Your vaquero arrived 
yesterday, and I instructed him to put your baggage in tbe custom¬ 
house. He dropped it and fled to the country.” 

Estenega thanked him and proceeded on his way. He made a cir¬ 
cuit to avoid the lower quarter, but saw that it was not abandonal: 
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liglits moved liere and there. “ Poor creatures I” he thought, “ tliey are 
probably dying like poisoned rats,” 

On the side of the hill by the road was a solitary hut. He was 
obliged to pass it. A candle burned beyond the open window, and he 
set his lips and turned his head; not from fear of contagion, however. 
But his eyes were drawn to the window in spite of his resolute will. 



"AY, WATEn. AY, TIIOU WEItT ALWAYS KIND." 

He looked once, and looked again, then checked his horse. On the 
bed lay a girl in the middle stages of the disease, her eyes glittering 
with delirium, her black hair matted and wet. She was evidently 
alone. Esteuega spurred his horse and galloped around to the baclc 
of the hilt. In the kitchen, the only other room, huddled an old 
crone, brown and gnarled like an old apple. She was sleeping; by 
her side was a bottle of aguardiente. Esteuega called loudly to her. 

“ Susana 1” 
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The creature stirred, but did not open her eyes. He called twice 
again, and awakened her. She stared through the open door, her lower 
jaw falling, showing the yellow stumps. 

“Who is?” 

“ Is Anita alone with you?” 

“ Ay, yi! Don Diego! Yes, yes. All run from the house like 
rats from a ship that burns. Ay, yi! Ay, yi! and .she so pretty before! 
A-y, y-i!”- Her head fell forward; she relapsed into stupor. 

Estenega rode around to tlie window again. The girl was sitting 
on'the edge of the bed, mechanically pulling the long matted strands 
of her hair. 

“ Water! water!” she cried, faintly. “ Ay, Mary 1” She strove to 
rise, but fell back, cluteliing at the bedclothing. 

Estenega rode to a deserted hut near by, concealed his saddle in 
a corner under a heap of rubbish, and turned his horse loose. He 
returned to the hut where the sick girl lay, and entered the room. She 
recognized him in spltojaf her fever. 

“Don Diego 1 Is it you?—you?” she said, half raising herself. 
“ Ay, Mary ! is it the delirium ?” 

“ It is I,” he said. “ I will take care of you, Anita. Do you 
want water?” 

“ Ay, water. Ay, thou wert always kind, even though thy love 
did last so little a while.” 

' He brought the water and did what he could to relieve her suffer¬ 
ings : like all the ranchcros, he had some knowledge of medicine. He 
held the old crone under the pump, gave her an emetic, broke her 
bottle, and ordered her to help him care for the girl. Between awe of 
him and promise of gold, she gave him some aasistanee. 

Estenega watohed the vessel sail the next morning, and experienced 
a strong impulse to leap from the window, hire a boat, and overtake it. 
The delay of a month might mean the death of his hopes. For all he 
knew, tlte bark carried the letters of his undoing; Reinaldo liimself 
might be on it. He set his lips with an expression of bitter contempt, 
—the expression directed at his own impotence in the hands of Cir- 
cumstam.-e,—and went to the bedside of the girl. She was hopelessly 
ill; even medical skill, were there such a thing in the country, could 
not save her; but he could not leave to die like a dog a woman who 
had been his mistress, even if only the fancy of a week, as-this poor 
girl had been. She had loved him, and never annoyed him ; they had 
maintained friendly relations, and he had helped her whenever she had 
appealed to him. But in this hour of her extremity she had further 
rights, and he recognized them. He had cut her hair close to her head, 
and slie looked more comfortable, although an unplea-sant sight. As 
he regarded her, he thought of Chonita, and the tide of love rose in 
him ns it bad not before. In the beginning he had been hardly more 
than infatuated with her originality and her curious beauty; at Santa 
Barbara her sweetness and kinship had stolen into him, and passion for 
the moment had receded somewhat before genuine love; now in her 

absence and exaltation above common mortals he reverenced her as an 

ideal. Even in the bitterness of the knowledge that months must 
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elapse before he could see her again, the tenderness she had drawn to 
hei’self from the serious depths of his natiu'e throbbed throughout him, 
aud made him more than gentle to the jioor creature whose ignorance 
could not have comprehended the least of what he felt for Clionita. 

Slie died witliin three clays. Tlie good priest, who stood to his 
post and made each of his afflicted poor a brief daily visit, prayed by 
her as she fell into stupor, but she was incapable of receiving extreme 
unction. Estenega was alone with her when she died, but the priest 
returned a few moments after. 

“Don Tliomas Larkin wishes me to say to you, Don Diego 
Estenega,” said the Father, “ that he would be glad to have you stay 
with him until the next vessel arrives. As two members of his family 
have tlie disease, he has iiotliing to fear from you. I will care for the 
body.” 

Estenega handed him money for the burial, and looked at him 
speculatively. Tlie priest must have heard the girl’s confessions, aud 
he wondered why ho did not imiirovo the oiiportunity to reprove a 
man whose iuditTerence to tlie Church was a matter of iiidignaiit com¬ 
ment among the clergy. The priest appeared to divine his tlioughts, 
for he said,— 

“ Thou hast done more than thy duty, Don Diego. And to the 
frailties of men I think the good God is merciful. He made tliem. 
Go in peace.” 

Estenega accepted Mr. Larkin’s invitation, but, in spite of the 
genial society of the consul, he spent in his house the most wretched 
three weeks of his life. He dared not leave Monterey until he had 
jiassed the time of incubation, liaving no desire to spread the disease; 
he dared not write to Clionita, for the same reason. What must she 
think? Slie supposed him to have sailed, of course, but lie had 
liromised to write lier from Monterey, aud again from San Diego. And 
tlie uncertainty regarding his Mexican affaira was carkiiig to a man of 
his active mind and superteiise nervous system. His only comfort lay 
in Mr. Larkin’s assurance that the national bark Joveii Guipiizcoana 
was due within the month and would return at once. Early in the 
fourth week the assurance was fulfilled, and by the time he was ready 
to sail again his danger from contagion was over. But ho embarked 
without writing to Clionita. 

The voyage lasted a mouth, tedious and monotoiioiis, more trying 
than his inaction on land, for there at least he could recover some 
serenity by violent exercise. He divided his time between pacing the 
deck, when the weather permitted, and writing to Clionita. At San 
Bias he posted his letters and welcomed the rough journey overland to 
the capital; but under a calm exterior he was possessed of the spirit 
of disquiet. As so ofixm happens, however, his fears proved to have 
been vagaries of a morbid state of mind and of that habit of thought 
which would associate with every cause an effect of similar magnitude. 
Santa Ana welcomed him with friendly enthusiasm, and was ready to 
listen to his plans. That wily and astute politician, who was always 

abreast of progress and never in its letid, recognizetl in Eatoiiega tlie 

coming man, aud, knowing that the seizure of the Californias by the 
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United States was only a question of time, was keenly willing to make 
an ally of the man who, lie foresaw, would control them as long as 
he chose, both at home and in Washington. For the matter of that, 
he recognized tlie impotence of Mexico to interfere, beyond bluster, 
with plans any resolute Californian might choose to pursue; but it 
was important to Estenega’s purpose that the governorsliip should 
be assured to him by tlie central government and the eyes of tlie 
Mexican Congress directed elsewhere. He knew the value of the 
moral effect which their apparent sanction would have iqion rebellious 
Southerners. 

“I am at your service,” said Santa Ana; “and the governorship is 
yours. But take heed that no rumor of your ultimate intentions reach 
the ears of Congre.ss until you are firmly established. If they opposed 
you relentlessly,—and they keep their teeth on California like a dog on 
a bone bigger than himself,—I should have to yield; I have too much 
at stake myself. I will look out that any comniunicatioiis from 
enemies, including Iturbi y Moncada, are opened first by me.” 

Estenega wrote to Chonita again by the ship that left during his 
brief stay in the capital, and it was his intention to go directly to Santa 
Barbara upon arriving in California. But when he lauded in Mon¬ 
terey—disinfected and careless ns of old—he learned that she was about 
to start, jierliaps already had done so, for Fort Ross, to pay a visit to 
the Rotscheffs. The news gave him pleasure: it had been his wish to 
say what he had yet to say in his own forests. 

And then the jilan whieh had been stirring restlessly in his mind 
for many months took imperative shape: he determined that if there 
was gold in California he would wring the secret out of its keeper, by 
. gentle means or violent, and that within the next twenty-four hours. 

XXIX. 

Estenega drew rein the next night before the neglected Mission 
of San Rafael. The valley, surrounded by hills dark with the silent 
redwoods, bore not a trace of the populous life of the days before 
secularization. The padre lived alone, lodge-keeper of a valley of 
shadows. 

He opened the door of his room on the corridor as he heard the 
approach of the traveller, squinting his bleared yellow-spotted eyes. 
He was surly by nature, but he bowed low to the man whose power 
was so great in California, and whose generosity had sent him many a 
bullock. He cooked him supper from his frugal store, piled the logs 
in the open fire])lace,—November was come,—and, after a bottle of 
wine, produced from Estenega’s saddle-btig, expanded into a hermit’s 
imitation of conviviality. Late in the night they still sat on either 
side of the table in the dusty desolate room. The Forgotten had been 
entertained with vivid and shifting pictures of the great caj)ital in 
which he had passed his boyhood; he smiled occasionally, now and 
again he gave a quick impatient sigh. Suddenly Estenega leaned 
forward and fixed him with his powerful gaze. 

“ Is there gold in these mountains ?” ho asked, abrujjtly. 
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The priest was thrown off his guard for a moment; a look of mean¬ 
ing flashed into his eyes, tlieu one of cunning displaced it, 

“ It may be, Seflor Don Diego; gold is often in the earth. But 
had I the unholy knowledge, I would lock it in ray breast. Gold is 
the canker in the heart of the world. It is not for the Church to 
scatter the evil broadcast.” 

Estenega shut his teeth. Fanaticism was a more powerful com¬ 
batant than avarice. 

“ True, ray father. But think of the good that gold has wrouglit. 
Could these Missions have been built without gold?—these thotrsaiids 
of Indians christianized ?” 

“ What you say is not untrue j but for one good, ten thousand evils 
are wrought with the metal which the devil mixed in hell and poured 
through the veins of the earth.” 

Estenega spent a half-hour representing in concrete and foieible 
images the debt which civilization owed to the fact and circulation 
of gold. The priest replied that California was a proof that coniinorce 
could exist by barter; the money in the country was not worth speak¬ 
ing of. 

“ And no progress to speak of in a hundred years,” retorted Este¬ 
nega. Then he expatiated at length upon the unique future of Cali¬ 
fornia did she have gold to develop her wonderful resources. The 
priest said that to cut California from her Arcadian simplicity would 
be to start her on her journey to the devil along with the corrupt 
nations of the Old World. I&tenega demonstrated that if there was 
vice in the older civilizations there was also a higher state of mental 
development, and that Religion held her own. He might as well have 
addressed the walls of the Mission. He tempted with the bait of 
one of the more central Missions. The priest had only the dust of 
ambition in the cellar of his brain. 

He lost his patience at last. “ I must have gold,” he said, shortly; 
“and you shall show me where to find it. You once betrayed to iny 
father that you knew of its existence in these hills; and you shall give 
me the key.” 

The priest looketl into the eyes of steel and contemptuously deter¬ 
mined face before him, and shut his own lips. He was alone with a 
desperate man; he had not even a servant; he could be murdered, 
and his murderer go unsuspected; but the heart of the fanatic was in 
him. He made no reply. 

“ You know me,” said Estenega. “ I owe half my power in Cali¬ 
fornia to the fact that I do not make a threat to-day and forget it 
to-morrow. You will show me where that gold is, or I will kill you.” 

“The servant of God dies when his hour corae.s. If I am to die 
by the hand of the sissassin, so be it.” 

Estenega leaned forwai'd and jrlaccd his strong hand about the 
priest’s baggy throat, pushing the table against his chest. He pressed 
his thumb against the throttle, and his second finger hard against the 
jugular, and the tongue rolled over the teeth, the congested eyes 
bulged. “ It may be that you scorn death, but may not fancy the 
mode of it. I have no desire to kill you. Alive or dead, your life is 
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of no more value than that of a worm. But you sliall die, and die 
witli inucli discomfort, unless you do as I wish.” His hand relaxed 
its grasp, out still pressed the rough dirty throat. 

“ Accumed heretic!” said the priest. 

“ Spare your curses for the superstitious.” 

He saw a gleam of cunning come into the priest’s eyes. “Very 
well; if . I must I must. Let me rise, aud I will conduct you.” 

Estenega took a piece of rope from his saddle-bag and tietl it about 
the priest’s waist and his own. “ If you have any holy pitfall in view 
for me, I shall have the jrleasure of your company. And if I am led 
iiito labyrinths to die of starvation, you at least will have a meal: I 
could not eat you.” 

If the priest was disconcerted, he did not show it. He took a 
lantern from a shelf, lit the fragment of candle, and, opening a door 
at the back, walked through the long line of inner rooms, all heaped 
with rubbish. In one he found a traj)-door with his foot, and descended 
rough 8tej)3 cut out of the earth. The air rose chill and damp, and 
Estenega knew that the tunnel of the Mission was below, the secret 
exit to the hills which the early Fathers built as a last resource in wise 
of defeat by savage tribes. When they reached the bottom of the 
stejis the tallow dip illuminated but a narrow circle; Estenega could 
form no idea of the workmanship of the tunnel, except that it was not 
more than six feet and a few inches high, for his hat brushed the top, 
and that the floor and sides appeared to be of pressed clay. There was 
ventilation somewhere, but no light. They walked a mile or more, 
and then Estenega had a sense of stepping into a wider and higher 
excavation. 

“ We are no longer in the tunnel,” said the priest. Ho lifted the 
lantern and swung it above his head. Estenega saw that they were 
in a circular room, hollowed probably out of the heart of a hill. He 
also saw something else. 

“ What is that?” he exclaimed, sharply. 

The priest handed him the lantern. “ Look for yourself,” he said. 

Estenega took the lantern, and, holding it just above his head aud 
close to the walls, slowly traveled the room. It was belted with three 
strata of crystal-like quartz, sown thick with glittering yellow specks 
and chunks. The strata were about three feet wide, each. 

“ There is a fortune here,” he said. He felt none of the greed of 
gold, merely a recognition of its power. 

“ Yes, seitor; enough to pay the debt of . a nation.” 

“ Where are we? Under what hill ? I am sorry I had not a com¬ 
pass with me. It was impossible to make any accurate guess of diree- 
tiou in that slanting tunnel. Where is the outlet?” 

The priest made no reply. 

Estenega turned to him jieremptorily. “ Answer me. How cim I 
find this place from without ?” 

“ You never will find it from without. When the danger from 
Indians was over, a pious Father closed the opening. This gold is not 
for you. You could not find even the trap-door by yourself.” 

“ Then wby bavc you brought me here ?” 
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“To tantalize you. To punish you for your insult, to the Church 
through me. Kill me now, if you wish. Better death than hell.” 

Estenega made a rapid circuit of the room. There was no mode 
of egress other than that by which they had entered, aud no sign of any 
I)ieviously existing, 
the worn stumps 
rattled in their gums. 

“ You dog I” ho said, 

“to balk me with 
your ignorant su])er- 
.stitiou I Take me out 
of this place by its 
other entrance at 
once, that I may I’c- 
main on the hill until 
morning. I would 
not tru.st your word. 

You shall tell me, 
if I have to torture 
you.” 

The priest made 
a sudden spring and 
closed with Este¬ 
nega, hugging him 
like a bear. The 
lantern fell and went 
out. The two men 
stumbled blindly in 
the blackness, strik¬ 
ing the walls, wres¬ 
tling desperately, the 
priest using his teeth 
and panting like a beast. But he was no matoh for the virility and 
.scienee of his_ young opponent. Estenega threw him in a moment 
and bound him with the rope. Then he found the lantern and 
lit the caudle again. He returned to tlie priest aud stood over 
him. The latter was conquered i)hysically, but the dogged light of 
bigotry still burned in his eyes, althougb Estenega’s were not agreeable 
to face. 

Estenega was furious. He had twisted Santa Ana, one of the most 
subtle and self-seeking men of his time, around his finger ns if he had 
been a yard of ribbon ; Alvarado, the wisest man ever born in the 
Californins, was swayed by his judgment; yet all the arts of which his 
intellect was master fell blunt and useless before this clay-brained 
priest. He had more respect for the dogs in his kennels, but unless 
he resorted to extreme measures the creature would defeat him through 
sheer brute ignorance. Estenega was not a man to stop in sight of 
victory, or to give his sword to an enemy he despised. 

“ You are at my mercy. You realize that now, I suppose. Will 
you show me the other way out?” 


He sprang upon the ))ricst and shook him until 



SHOOK HIM UNTlIi THB WOHN STUMI’-S KATTLED IN THEIK OUM8. 
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Tlie priest drew down liis under lip like a snarling dog, revealing 
the discolored stumps. But he made no other reply. 

Estenega lit a inatoli, and, kneeling beside the priest, held it to his 
stubblcd beard. As tlie tlamc licked the llesli the man uttered a yell 
like a kicked brute. Estenega sprang to his feet with an oath. “ I 
can’t do it!” he exclaimed, witli bitter disgust. “I haven’t the iron 
of cruelty in me. I am not fit to bo a ruler of men.” He untied the 
rope about the prisoner’s feet. “Get uj),” he said, “and conduct me 
back as we came.” The priest scnimblcd to his feet and hobbled down 
tlie long tunnel. They ascended the steps beneath the Mission and 
emerged into the room. Estenega turned swiftly to prevent tlie closing 
of the trap-door, but only in time to hear it shut with a spring and the 
priest kick rubbish above it. 

He cut the rope which bound the other’s hands. “ Go,” he said. 
“ I have no further use for you. And if you report this, I need not 
explain to you that it will liire worse with you than it will with me.” 

The priest fled, and Estenega, hanging the lantern on a nail, pushed 
aside the rubbish with his feet, jitirposing to pace the room tintil dawn. 
In a few moments, however, he discovered that the despised hermit 
was not without his allies; ten thousand fleas, the pest of the country, 
assaulted every portion of his body they could reach. They swarmed 
down the legs of his riding-boots, up his trousers, up his sleeves, 
down his neck. “ There is no such thing in life as tragedy,” he 
thonght. He hung the lantern outside the door to mark the room, and 
pacecl the yard until morning. But there were dark hours yet before 
the dawn, and during one of them a figure, when his back was turned, 
crept to the lantern and hung it before an adjoining room. When 
liglit came,—and the fog came first,—all Estenega’s efforts to find 
the trap-door were unavailing, although the yard was littered with tlie 
rubbish he flung into it from the room. He suspected the trick, but 
there were ten rooms exactly alike, and although he cleared most of 
them he could discover no trace of tlie trap-door. He looked at the 
hills surrounding the Mission. They were many, and beyond there 
were others. He mounted his horse and rode around the buildings, 
listening carefully for hollow reverberation. The tnniicl was too fiir 
below ; he heard nothing. 

He was defeated. For the first time in his life, he was without 
resource, overwhelmed by a force stronger than his own will; and his 
spirit was savage within him. He had no authority to dig the floors 
of the Mission, for the Mission and several acres about it were the 
property of the Church. The priest never would take him on that 
underground journey again, for he had learned the weak spot in his 
armor, nor had he fear of death. Unless accident favored him, or 
some one more fortunate, the golden heart of the San Rafael hill would 
jiulse uurifled forever. 


XXX. 

He turned his back uiion the Mission and rode toward his home, 
sixty miles in a howling November wind. At Bodega Bay he learnetl 
that Governor Rotschetf had passed there two days before with a party of 
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guests whom lie Imd gone down to Sausalito to meet. Chonita awaited 
liim ill the North. A softer mood pressed througli the sombreness of 
his spirit, and tlie candle of hope burned again. Gold must exist else¬ 
where in California, and he swore anew that it shotdd yield itself to 
him. The last miles of his ride lay along the olilfs. Sometimes the 
steep hills covered with redwoods rose so abruptly from the trail that 
the undergrowth brushed him as he passed; on the other side but a 
few inehes stood between himself and death amidst the surf pounding 
on the rocks a thousand feet below. The sea-gulls screamed about his 
head, the sea-lions barked with the hollow note of consumptives on 
the outlying rocks. On the horizon was a bank of fog, outlined with 
the crests and slopes and gulches of the mountains beside him. It 
sent an advance wrack scudding gracefully across the ocean to puff 
among the redwoods, capriciously clinging to some, ignoring others. 
Then came the vast white mountain rushing over the roaring ocean, up 
the cliffs and into the gloomy forests, blotting the lonely horseman 
from sight. 

He arrived at his house—a big structure of logs—late in the night. 
His servants came out to meet him, and in a ni'’ ■'ent a fire leaped in 
the great fireplace in his library. He lived alo.ic; his parents and 
brothers were dead and his sisters married; but the lire made the low 
long room, covered with boar-skins and lined with books, as cheerful 
as a bachelor could expect. He found a note from the Princess H6l(Sne 
ilotscbeff, the beautiful wife of the governor, asking him to spend the 
following week at Fort Ross; but he was so tired that even the image 
of Chonita was dim; the note barely caused a throb of anticipation. 
After supper he flung himself on a couch before the lire and slept until 
morning, then went to bod and slept until afternoon. By that time he 
was himself again. He sent a vaquero ahead with his evening clothes, 
and an hour or two later started for Fort Ross, spurring his lioi-se with 
a lighter heart over the elilfs. His ranchos adjoined the Russian .settle¬ 
ment, and the journey from his house to the military enclosure was not 
a long one. lie soon rounded the point of a .sloping hill and entered 
the spreading cove formed by the mountains receding in a semicircle 
above the cliffs, and in whose shelter lay Fort Ross. The fort was 
surrounded by a stockade of redwood beams, bastions in the shape of 
hexagonal towel's at diagonal corners. Cannon, mounted on carriages, 
were at each of the four entrances, in the middle of the enclosure, and 
in the bastions. Sentries paced the ramparts with unremitting vigilance. 

Within were the long low building occupied by the governor and 
officers, the barracks, and the Russian church, with its belfry and 
cupola. Beyond was the “ town,” a collection of huts accommodating 
about eight hundred Indians and Siberian convicts, the workingmen 
of the company. All the buildings were of redwood logs or planetl 
boards, and made a very different picture from the white towns of the 
South. The curving mountains wore snmbrous with redwoods, the 
ocean growled unceasingly. 

Estenega threw his bridle to a soldier and went directly to the house. 
A servant met him on the veranda and conducted him to his room; it 
was late, and every one else was dressing for dinner. He changed his 
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I’idi'ng-clotlics for tlie evening dross of modern civilization, and went 
at once to tlic drawing-room. Here all was luxury, notliing to suggest 
the privations of a new country. A thick red carpet covered the floor, 
red arras the walls: Mozart and Beethoven were on the grand piano. 
The furniture was rich and comfortable, the largo carved table was 
covered with French novels and E\iropean periodicals. 

The caudles liad not been brought in, but logs blazed in the open 
fireplace. As Estonega crossed the room, a woman, dressed in black, 
rose from a deep chair, and he recognized Chonita. He sprang forward 
impetuously and held out his arms, but she waved him back. 

“ No, no,” .she said, hurriedly. “ I want to exjilain why I am here. 
I came for two reasons. First, I could refuse the Princess HOtfine no 
longer; she goes so soon. And then—I wanted to see you once more 
before I leave the world.” 

“ Before you do what?” 

“ I am not going into a convent; I cannot leave my father. I am 
going to retire to the most secluded of our ranchos, to see no more of 
the world or its people. I shall hike my father with me. Reinaldo 
and Prudencia will remain at Casa Grande.” 

“ Nonsense 1” ho exclaimed, impatiently. “ Do you suppose I shall 
let you do anything of the sort? How little you know me, my love! 
But we will discuss that question later. We shall be alone only a few 
moments now. Tell mo of yourself. How are you?” 

“ I will tell you that, also, at another time.” 

And at the moment a door opened, and the governor and his wife 
ajipearcd and greeted Estenega with cordial hospitality. The governor 
was a fine-looking man, with courteous affable manners; the blonde hai-- 
monious loveliness of the jirincess was properly framed in a toilette of 
mignonette greens, fresh from Paris. A moment later Reinaldo and 
Prudencia apiicarcd, the former as splendid a Caballero as ever, although 
wearing the chastened air of matrimony, the latter pre-niaternally con¬ 
sequential. Then came the officers and their wives, all brilliant in 
evening dress; and a moment later they went to the dining-room. 

Estenega sat at the right of his hostess, and that trained daughter 
of the salon kept the table in a light ripjile of conversation, sparkling, 
herself, without .striking terror to the hearts of her guests. She 
and Estenega were old friends, and usually indulged in lively sallies, 
ending sometimes in a sharp war of words, for she was a very clever 
woman ; but to-night ho gave her absent attention : he watched Chonita 
furtively, and thought of little else. 

Her eyes had darker shadows beneath them than those cast by her 
la.shes; her face was pale and slightly hollowed. She had suflered, 
and not for her mother. “ She shall suffer no more,” he thought. 

“ We hunt bear to-night,” he he.ard the governor say at length. 

“ I should like to go,” said Chonita, quickly. “ I .should like to 
go out to-night.” 

Immediately there was a chorus from all the other women, excepting 
the Princess H6liine and Prudencia; they wanted to go too. Rotschelf, 
who would much rather have left them at home, consented with good 
grace, and Estenega’s spirits rose at once. There was prospect of a 
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(alk witli Clionita that niglit, something lie had not dared to hope for, 
and he suspected that slie lind jiroinotcd tlic opportunity. 

The men remained in the dining-room after the ladies had with¬ 
drawn, and Estenega, restored to his normal condition, and in his 
natural element among these people of the world, expanded into the 
high spirits and convivial interest in masculine society which made him 
. as popular with men as he was attractive, through the exercise of more 
subtle faculties, with women. Reinaldo watched him with jealous 
impatience; no one cared to listen to his eloquence when Estenega 
talked ; and he had come to Fort Ross only for the piirjiose of having 
a conversation with his one-time enemy. As he listened to Estenega, 
shorn, for the time-being, of his air of dictator and watchful ambition, 
a man of the world taking an enthusiastic part in the hilarity of the 
hour, but never sacrificing his dignity by assuming the rd/c of chief 
entertainer, there grew within him a dull sense of inferiority : he felt, 
rather than knew, that neither the city of Mexico nor gratified ambi¬ 
tions would give him that assured ease, that perfection of breeding, 
that calm sense of power, concealing so gracefully the relentless will 
and the infinite resource which made this most un-Californiau of Cali¬ 
fornians seem to his Arcadian eyes a being of a higher star. And 
hatred blazed forth anew. 

As the men rose, finally, to go to the drawing-room, he asked 
Estenega to remain for a moment. “Thou wilt keep thy promise 
soon, no ?” he said when they were alone. 

“ What promise?” 

“Thy promise to send me as diput.ado to the next Mexican Con¬ 
gress.” 

Estenega looked at him reflectively. He had little toleration for 
the man of inferior brain, and although he did not underrate his power 
for mischief he relied upon his own wit to circumvent him. He had 
disposed of this one by warning Santa Ana, and he concluded to be 
bothered by him no further. Besides, as a brother-in-law he would be 
insu|)|)ortable except at the long range of mutual uiiamiability. 

“I made you no promise,” he said, deliberately; “and I shall make 
you none. I do not wish you in the city of Mexico.” 

Reinaldo’s face grew livid. “Thou darest to say that to me, and 
yet would marry my sister ?” 

“I would, and I shall.” 

“ And yet thou wouldst not help her brother ?” 

“ Her brother is less to me than any man with whom I have sat 
to-night. Build no hopes on that. You will stay at Santa Barbara 
and play the grand seigneur, which suits you very well, or become a 
prisoner in your own house.” And he left the room. 

XXXI. 

An hour later, at the rising of the moon, they starterl for the bear- 
hunt. Reinaldo was not of the party. 

They rode over the mountain, through the forest, and down into a 
little farm in the valley. The Indians were waiting, and killed a bul- 
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lock at once, ])]ncing the carcass in a conspicuous j)lace. Then all re¬ 
tired to tlic shade of tlie trees. In less than a half-hour a bear came 
j)rowling out of tlie forest and began upon the meal so considerately 
provided for him. When his attention was fully engaged, Rotschelf 
and the officers, mounted, dashed down upon him, swinging their las,sos. 
The bear showed fight and stood his ground, but this was an occasion 
when the bear always got the worst of it. One lasso caught his neck, 
another his hind foot, and he was speedily strained and strangled to 
death. No sooner was he despatched than another appeared, then an¬ 
other, and the sport grew very exciting, absorbing the attention of the 
women as well as the energies of the men. 

Estenega lifted Clionita from her horse. “ Let us walk,” ho said. 
“ They will not miss us. A few yards farther, and you will be on my 
territory. I want you there.” 

She made no jirotest, and they entered the forest. The moon shone 
down through the lofty redwoods that seemed to scrape its crystal; the 
monotone oi' the distant sea blended with the taint roar of the tree-tops. 
The vast gloomy aisles were unbroken by other sound. 

He took her hand and held it a moment, then drew it through his 
arm. “ Now tell me all,” he .said. They will be occupied a long 
while. The night is oui-s.” 

“ I have come hei e to tell you that I love you,” she said. “ Ah, 
can J make t/ou tremble? It was impos.sible for me not to tell you 
this; I could not rest in my retreat without having the last word with 
you, without having yon know mo. And I want to tell you that I 
have sufferod horribly; you may care to know that, for no one else in 
the world could have made me, no one else ever can. Only your fingers 
could twist in my heart-strings and tear my heart out of my body. I 
.suffered first because I doubted you, then because I loved you, then the 
torture of jealousy and the pangs of jjarting, then those dreadful three 
months when I heard no word. I could not stay at Casa Grande; 
everything associated with you drove me wild. Oh, I have gone 
through all varieties 1 But the last was the worst, after I heard from 
you again, and all other causes were removed, and I knew that you 
were well and still loved mo: the knowledge that I never could be 
anything to you,—and I could be so much 1 The torment of this 
knowledge was so bitter that there was but one refuge,—imagination. 
I shut my eyes to my little world and lived with you ; and it seemed 
to ino that I grew into absolute knowledge of you. Let me tell you 
what I divined. You may fell me that I am wrong, but I do not be¬ 
lieve that you will. I think that in the little time we were together I 
absorbed you. 

“ It seemed to me that your soul reached always for something just 
above the attainable, restle.ss in the moments which wmdd satisfy an¬ 
other, fretted with a perverse desire for something different when an 
ardent wish was granted, steeped, under all wanton determined enjoy¬ 
ment of life, with the bitter knowing of life’s sure impotence to satisfy. 
Could the dissatisfied darting mind loiter long enough to give a woman 
more than the promise of happiness?—but never mind that. 

“ With this knowledge of you ray own restive demand for variety 
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left me: my nature concentrated into one desire,—to be all things to 
yon. Wliat I had felt vaguely before and stifled—tlie notliingness of 
life, tlie inevitableness of satiety—I repudiated utterly now that they 
were personified in you; I would not recognize the fact of their exist¬ 
ence. I could make you hajjpy. How could imagination shape such 
scenes, such jierfection of union, of companionsiiip, if reality were not? 
Imagination is the child of inherited and living impressions. I might 
exaggerate; hut, even stripped of its halo, the substance must be sweeter 
and more fulfilling than anything else on this earth at least. And I 
knew that you loved me. Oh, I li.ad fell that! And the variousness 
of your nature and desires, although they might madden me at times, 
would give an extraordinary zest to life. I was The Doomswomau no 
longer. I was a supplementary being who coidd meet you in every 
mood and complete it: who would so understand that I could bo man and 
woman and friend to you. A delusion ? But .so long as I shall never 
know, let me believe. An extraordinary tumultuous desire that rose 
in me like a wave and shook me often at fir.st, had, in those last sad 
weeks, less part in my musings. It seemed to me that that was the 
expre.ssion, the ])oignant e.ssonce, of love; but there was so much else! 
I do not understand that, however, and never shall. But I wanted 
to tell you all. I could not rest until you knew me .as I am and as you 
had made me. And I will tell you this too,” .she cried, breaking sud¬ 
denly. “ I wanted you so ! Oh, I needed you so 1 It w.as not I, only, 
who could give. And it is so terrible for a woman to stand alone!”’ 

He nnide no reply for a moment. But he forgot every other in¬ 
terest and .scheme and idea stored in his imjtatient brain. He was 
thrilled to his .soul, and filled with the exultant sense that he was .about 
to take to his heart the woman compounded for him out of his own 
elements. 

“ Site.ak to me,” she said. 

“ Hy love, I have so much to say to you that it will take all the 
years we shall spend together to say it in.” 

“No, nol Do not speak of that. There I am firm. Although 
the ml.sery of the p.ast months were to he multiplied ten hundred times 
in the future, I would not marry you.” 

“ It seems .absurd to argue the matter, but tell me the reasons again, 
if you ehoo.se, and we will dispose of them once for all. Do not tliink 
for a moment, my darling, that I do not respect your reasons; but I 
respect them only hec.au.se they are yours; iu them.solves they arc not 
worthy of consideration.” 

“Ay, hut they are. It has been an unwritten law for four genera¬ 
tions that an Esteneg.a and an Iturbi y Moncadashotdd not marry ; the 
emnity began, as you should know, when a member of each family was 
an officer in a detachment of troops .sent to protect the Missions in their 
building. And my father—he told me lately—loved your father’s sister 
for many years,—that was the rea.son he married so late in life,—and 
would not ask her because of her blood and of cruel wrongs her father 
had done his. Shall his daughter he weak where he was strong? You 
cast aside traditions as if they were the seeds of an apple; hut remember 
that they are blood of my blood. And the vow I made,—do you for- 
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get that? And the words of it? The,Church stands betsvceii us. I 
will tell you all: the priest has forbidden me to marry you j he forbade 
it every time I confessed, not only because of my vow, but becjuise you 
had aroused in me a love so terrible that I almost took the life of an¬ 
other woman. Could I bring you back to the Church it might be dif¬ 
ferent; but you rule othei's; no one could remould you. You see it is 
hopeless. It is no use to argue.” 

“I have no intention of arguing. Words are too good to waste on 
such an absurd proposition that because our fathers hated, we, who are 
independent and intelligent beings, should not marry when every droj) 
of heart’s blood demands its rights. As for your vow,—what is a vow V 
Hysterical egotism, nothing more. Were it the promise of man to 
man, the sutyect would be worth discussing. But we will settle the 
matter in our own way.” He took her suddenly in his arms and kissed 
her. She put her arms about him and clung to him, trembling, her 
lips pressed to his. In that supreme moment he felt not happiness, but 
a bitter desire to bear her out of the world into some higher sphere 
where the conditions of happiness might possibly exist., “ On the 

highest pinnacle we reach,” he thought,—not then, but after,—“ we are 
granted the tormenting and cliasteniiig glimpse of wliat might be, 
had God, when he compounded his victims, been in a generous mood 
and completed them.” 

“’You will resist no long-'" ” he said, in a few moments. 

“ Ay, more surely than ever, now.” Her voice was faint, but crossed 
by a note of terror. “In that moment I forgot my religion and my 
duty. And what is so sweet,—it cannot be right.” 

“Do you so despise your womanhood, the most perfect thing about 
you ?” 

“ Oh, let us return I I wanted to kiss you ouce. I meant to do that. 
But I should not- Let us go! Oh, I love you so 1 I love you so I” 

He drew her closer and kissed her until her head fell forward and 
her body grew heavy. “I shall think now, for both,” he said, un¬ 
steadily, although there was no lack of decision in his voice. “ You 
are mine. I claim you, and I shall run no further risk of losing 
you-” 

Neither saw a man walking slowly up the trail. Suddenly the man 
gave a bound and ran toward them. It was Reinaldo. 

“ Ah, I have found thee,” he cried. “ Listen, Don Diego Esteuega, 
lord of the North, American, and would-be dictator of the Californias. 
Two hours ago I despatched a vaquero with a circular letter to the 
priests of the Department of the Californias, warning them each and 
all to write at once to the Archbishop of Mexico protesting that the 
success of your ambitions would moan the downfall of the Catholic 
Church in California, and telling them your schemes. Thou art mighty, 
O Don Diego Estenega, but thou art powerless against the enmity of 
the Church. They arc mightier than thou, and thou wilt never rule in 
California. Unhand my sister ! Thou shalt not have her either. Thou 
shalt have nothing. Wilt thou unhand her?” he cried, enraged at Es- 
tenega’s cold reception of his damnatory news. “Thou shouldst not 
have her if I tore thy heart from thy body.” 
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She has come to defeml lier cJjureh. Oo I 
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Estcucgu looked conteinpluoiisly across Chonita’s slioiildcr, although 
his heart was lead within him. “ The last resource of tlie mean and 
down-trodden is revenge,” he said. “ Go. To-inorrow I shall hoi-se- 
whij) you in the court-yard of Fort Iloss.” 

Reinaldo, hot with excitement and thirst for further veugcance, 
uttered a slirick of rage and sprang, upon Idm. Estenoga saw tlie 
gleam of a knife and Hung Clionita aside, eatcliing the driving arm, 
tlie fury of his heart in his muscles. Reinaldo had the soft muscles of 
the Caballero, and jianted and writhed in the iron grasp of the man who 
forgot that he grappled with the brother of a woman passionately loved, 
remembered only that lie rejoiced to figlit to the death the niaii who 
had ruined his life. Reinaldo tried to thrust the knife into his back; 
Estenega suddenly threw his weight on the arm that held it, nearly 
wrenching it from its socket, snatched the knife, and drove it to the 
heart of his enemy. 

Then the hot blood in his body turned cold. He stood like a stone 
regarding Clionita, whose eye.s, fixed upon him, were expanded with 
horror. Between them lay the dead body of her brother. 

He turned with a groan and sat down on a fallen log, supporting 
his chin with his hand. His profile looked grim and worn and old. 
He stared unseeiiigly at the ground. Clionita stood, .still looking at 
him. The last .act of her brother’s life had been to lay the foundation 
of her lover’s ruin; his death had completed it: all the South would 
rise did the slayer of an Iturbi y hloiieada seek to rule them. She felt 
vaguely sorry for Reinaldo; but death was peace; this was hell in 
living veins. The incinory of the world beyond the forest grow in¬ 
distinct. She recalled her fir.st dream and turned in loathing from the 
bloodless .sollishnc.ss of which it was the allegory. Superstition and 

tradition slipped into some inner pocket of her memory, tliere to rattle 

tlioir dry bonc.s together and fall to dust. Slu! saw only the figure, re¬ 
laxed for the fir.st time, the profile of a man with his head on tlio block-. 
She stepped acro.ss the body of her brother, and, Itiieeliiig be.side ICste- 
iicga, drew his head to lua- breast. 


Tiir; UNO. 
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THE -YELLOW SHAKE. 


CHAPTER I. 

A YOUNG AMBBIOAN OIBIi. 

I N a small valley, on the southward slope of the great table-land 
of Mexico, lay an hacienda, fair as an earthly pai’adise. Well was 
this hacienda—the property of General Mariano del Prado—called Las 
Delicias, the Delightful, or the Place of Delights. 

“ Well is it called Las Delicias,” said Amy Colebrook, writing back 
to her family an account of her journepr in a distant land. 

And “ Well is it called Las Delicias,” thought young Walter Ar¬ 
royo, of the neighboring town, particularly when the beautiful young 
American girl from New York had come there to make a visit. 

“ Tlie mansion itself,” continued Miss Amy Colebrook, “ has the 
most peeuliar of situations. What will you say when I tell you it 
stands in the open side of a volcano ? There, there, don’t tremble for 
me; wait till you hear me explain. It is an extinct volcano, and the 
past terror but gives greater zest to the present security. 

“ We came down to it first from a great height,” she wrote. “ The 
diligenoia that brought us from the city of Mexico had bumped and 
shaken us terribly, but I forgot it all at the view of that valley. Wo 
seemed to hang in mid-air, on the rough pass, and the colors of the 
glorious prospect below us were pale like those of a dream. 

“ ‘ Cuernavaca 1’ cried Luz, making out some domes near a tract of 
sugar-cane of a more vivid green than the rest. 

“ Her eyes filled with team at the sight of her home, then she fairly 
broke down and sobbed on her father’s shoulder. Never had I felt more 
warmly towards the child. You know we thought her rather slow 
and dull at school. The other girls at Mrs. Rush’s ridiculed her for 
stupidity, but I felt, even then, that much of it was the shyness duo to 
separation from her own country and also lack of facility in our language. 
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And, indeed, on this long journey of oura from New York she has de¬ 
veloped many sweet and attractive qualities. I am sure Luz—unlike 
as is her name to her dark skin and over-developed figure—has the 
makings of a charming woman about her yet. Lucky for me, was it 
not, I took this enliglitened view of her, or I should never have been 
here. And now I am only too delighted' to find I was right. Her 
gratitude for what little consideration I showed her is really quite 
moving,—and so is her father’s too. Tlie General is just the nicest 
old gentleman in the world, somewhat stolid and formal,—his daughter 
takes after him in disposition as well as in his dark, heavy type,—but 
occupied only in thinking what kind-hearted thing he can do for us 
next. 

“ You know of old my habit of digressing: so don’t expect a 
straight story from me at this late day. 1 meant to tell you about the 
house first, and then about the people. At a little hamlet, of a few 
cane and adobe huts, with a ruined church, like an ancient abbey, in 
the midst of them, we were met by a lively cavalcade, consisting of 
Don Angel, the son of the house, and the dependants of the hacienda, 
come out to welcome us. Don Angel is a mere boy, of perhaps eigh¬ 
teen. They had dismounted, and were resting under a pleasant shade, 
where some Indian women had oranges and lemons from their own 
trees for sale, but the moment of our arrival they leaped into the saddle 
again and began to dash along beside us in gallant style. They fired 
pistols in the air and made demonstrations of joy that were almost 
terrific. Their accoutrements—well, I am sending you herewith an 
aspiring attempt in water-colors, together with some photographs, to 
show the costumes of the country. The heavy spurs, the bands around 
tlielr hats, and the rows of coins down the legs of their trousers are all 
silver. 

“ I can’t get over even the old men’s wearing short jackets: you 
should see the rotund General in his 1 

“ One of the party, whose name I learned was Don Walter Arroyo, 
looked particularly spirited on horseback. He was only an acquaint¬ 
ance, it appeared, who happened to bo there at the time, and came along 
with the rest. But my attention was drawn away from their eccen¬ 
tricities by our coming to the Cferro. We rode through flowering 
viicdges and shadecl lanes, and presently there was the stately, long, low, 
white mansion before us. 

“The Cferro is a truncated cone of three or four hundred feet in 
height. One side has been torn away, probably by the force of some 
ancient flow of lava, and discloses to view what was once the crater, and 
is now a natural bowl of exquisite vei'dure, with soft and pleasing slopes. 
In the centre of this open side, at the top of a gentle rise oi ground, where 
it receives the breeze only from the most favoring quarteis, and is 
sheltered against every inclemency, stands the imposing residence, spa¬ 
cious, sculptured, baftlemented, and loop-holed against attack, and with 
a gabled belfry in which hang two tiers of old bronze bells, to summon 
the family to chapel or other domestic purposes. 

“ The emerald bowl around it, perhaps half a mile in diameter, 
which had once been so terrible, fertile now with crops and gardens. 
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merging near the top into the darker green of rich forest, presented a 
scene of peculiar and quiet beauty. At one place only was a trace of 
roughness to be seen, in some basaltic cliffs, with hot springs at their 
foot, from which wavered up thin wreaths of steam. Behind the Cerro 
rose tall and savage mountains, of which it made a part. Up there 
among them, at a great distance off, you could see the white thread of a 
waterlall. There was a beautiful light over everything, the herds were 
coming home, and the bells of the hacienda struck with a musical 
chiming. 

“ I marvelled to find this palatial abode set down in the very jaws 
of destruction as it were. A most intelligent young man,—the one who 
ha|)pened to be here by accident,—who rode beside me, explained to me 
something of the character of such a site. He spoke English, though 
with a good deal of accent, and was made interpreter by the others. 

“ ‘ There are a great many such hills scatters about here: you will 
often see them,’ he said. ‘ Tiiey are probably offshoots of old Popo¬ 
catepetl [the great peak towering snowy white on our horizon], thrown 
up by the elemental- fires that had begun to abate there. I have not 
been abroad, but I have heard from travellers that there are plenty of 
them in French Auvergne and near Naples. A king of Naples, when 
there was one, used to keep his deer in a erater-ring something like the 
deiTo: he had only to shut in one side with a gate, and there was his 
deer-park complete. And these old volcanic cinder-heaps, as we know, 
make the very choicest of soil for vineyards and gardens.’ 

“‘Yes,’ I answered,—sighing,'! am afraid,—^‘I have never been 
abroad either, but I have often heard my father tell about drinking the 
delicious Lacryraa Christi wine, grown on the slopes of Vesuvius.’ 

“ Yes, my dear family, I had to admit at once that this was my first 
venture into that great world of travel and romance after which my 
vagrant spirit has long had such a hankering. However, this is an 
opportunity that bids fair to make up for all my past deprivations. 
You will think it shocking in mo, but I have haidly bad time as yet 
even to be homesick. I am not sure but I am grateful for the ailments 
that reconciled you to letting me come home with the kind General and 
his daughter, to try the effect of their milder climate. I am far better 
already; you would hardly know me. 

“ I stop a dozen times a day at the loveliness all around me to cm 
in involuntary wonderment, ‘ Oil, beautiful 1’ * 

“What a sweet and perfumed air! What delicious gardens, what 
terraces and statues, in the old-fashioned formal style of the foreign 
palaces! What fish-ponds, with carp in them! What fountains, 
labyrinths, and clipped alleys! What thickets of laurel and cypress, 
with rose-trees flaming in their midst, and oranges starring the dark 
breadths like golden lamps!- My dear, commonplace, poverty-stricken 
fomlljr, how am I ever to go back to you ? Have you au hacienda some 
ten miles wide by twenty long, lying upon the mountain-slopes in such 
a way that it possesses a number of different climates of its own, -vary¬ 
ing from temperate to torrid, and grows the choicest productions of 
each? Have you herds on a thousand hills, and employees like a small 
army? Have you a mayor-dortio, and a book-keeper, and a half-dozen 
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other principal subordinates before the ordinary servants even begin? 
Have you an establishment the gimiaries of which alone are like monu¬ 
mental halls, and the various buildings of which cover acres of 
ground? 

“ No, I should say not. You have only a sweet little flat near the 
Park, with almost the prettiest jjortiSres and blue china in town, it is 
true, but still very high up in the air, and lacking bedrooms enough for 
the comfortable accommodation of all my numerous brothers and sisters. 
But I love it, just as it is, and, in spite of what I have said, I only wish 
I were back there with you, this very minute. Not one of you but de¬ 
serves the pleasure I am having now much better than myself. Ah 1 
well, perhaps, better things are in store for us yet. Ah ! why must there 
have been people so cruel and unscrupnlous ? Why could not dishonest 
trustees have taken some other people’s money instead of ours ? Not 
that I want anybody’s to be taken, but there are so many that put it 
only to vulgar and ostentatious uses. Do you know I often think we 
are just the ones to have money?—disinterested of me, isn’t it? We 
like nice things, we have refined tastes, haven’t we ?—I am sure we do 
more now, with our wretched little makeshifts, to keep up a figure in 
the world, than many with large incomes. Of coiu'se it isn^t so hard for 
me, because I have always been used to it, the troubles happened before 
my time; but I often think how you, dear mamma, must suffer, who once 
had everything so very different. Why are there not benevolent rich 
people who find out about the cases of nice, deserving families whoso 
money was made away with by faithless trustees, and in some artful 
way set them on their feet again ? That would be true charity. I am 
sure, in their case, I should like nothing better than playing the good 
fairy in that way. Well, well, this is a long way to come to write you 
on matters we have discussed a thousand times at home. You will 
think your daughter—and sister—could* hardly have gone farther and 
fared worse, if she is going to be impressed in this way by the opulence 
of her hospitable Mexican hosts. 

“ I asked ‘ Don’ Walter Arroyo—their Don means only tlie same as 
our Mr., though it always seems as if it ought to mean a great deal 
more—if we were all likely to be blown up some fine day, living reck¬ 
lessly in the crater of a volcano,” the writer continued. 

^ ' I hai'dly tliink so,’ he answered, smiling at my idea. ' You see 

life rather permanent look of things around us, and I believe Popocate¬ 
petl has had no eruption for some thousands of yeai-s.’ 

“ ‘ So much the more reason why it should happen now,’ I said, 
flippantly, for there was a slight irony in his tone, though I declare it 
to you I have only lately begun to get over breathing gingerly on this 
account, and waking up of nights to think about it. 

“ ‘ You will not deny that such things can happen and have hap¬ 
pened ?’ I went on, more seriously. ‘ I am sure before Vesuvius broke 
out and swallowed up Pompeii the ancients had looked ujmn it as wholly 
extinct, and never thought of it in any other way. I remember, too, 
that Spartacus was besieged there by a Roman array, on a plain that 
then existed in the top of it. The wonder to me is that people ever 
get up confidence enough to do anything in such insecure places.’ 
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"Don Walter Arroyo looked as if ho were a little surprised at my 
reading,—as, to tell the tnith, I was mj’self. 

“‘These are some of the small risks one takes in life,’ he said, 
apiiearing by no means overcome witli terror. ‘ And you do the j^r 
earthquake and voleano injustice, too. They have many good points 
about them.’ 

" ‘ Such as what, I should like to know ?’ 

“ ‘ They are a vent for surplus heat, and they keep up the neces¬ 
sary inequalities of the earth’s surface, which would otherwise soon be 
polished down by the elements as smooth as a billiard-ball.’ 

“‘The earthquake ought to honor its able defender, if possible, by 
special exemptions,’ I rejoined. 

“ It was a long time since I had teased anybody, and I felt rather 
like it. 

“ He only bowed, in his smiling way, however, and concluded with 
this, which I thought quite striking: 

“ ‘ For my part, I am not so mucli suriirised at the instability of the 
earth as its real solidity. It is one vast net-work of cracks and active 
disturbances, and tlie amusing thing is the wav men and their civilized 
works keep on it, in spite of all its efforts to shako them off. We ride 
it a good deal as a vaquero rides an obstinately bucking pony, and we 
but rarely come to grief.’" 

To another person, one nearly of her own age, a certain Emily Win¬ 
chester, this sprightly correspondent repeated substantially the same 
account, dwelling a little more fully on the young man who had looked 
so particularly well on horaeback. 

“ There is to be very little society here, it seems,” she said; “ the 
places are so far apart, aiid the people have had so many feuds and revo¬ 
lutions. He has some kind of surveying to do for the General: so I 
suppose he will come back again, and is likely to be one of our few vis¬ 
itors. He is really very handsome, and you know your friend Amy’s 
penchant for good looks. Will you ever forget our silliness over Mon¬ 
tague ? How many of us were there who used to adore his photograph 
and post ourselves in front seats at the mntin6cs ? Seflor Don Walter 
Arroyo—I like the solid air of the simple ‘ Walter’ added to tlie roman¬ 
tic surname—is half or even wholly American. I don’t underatand all 
the circumstances, but he was brought up by relations, three old mai^^ 
ladies, in the neighboring town. Tliey live on a small income, and me 
loolcs after some of their property. He has had a scientifio education, 
but I believe does not practise any profession regularly. 

“ When I say he is handsome I do not mean that there is anything 
finical about him; on the contrary, he has a strong and manly air; 
there is a certain plainness, if you can see what I mean, in the midst of 
his good looks. Is this enough about a man whom I'have met only 
once? What should you think if I should marry a Fra Diavolo sort 
of husband and settle down here in the tropics for good and all ? But 
what is the use of being girls if we cannot be nonsensical together once 
in a while ? Not that society, to be serious again, is of the least conse¬ 
quence to me, for, besides this heavenly place, I have all the surround¬ 
ing hamlets and all the little provincial city to explore, and the few 
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montlis of my visit will pass only too quickly. I have not left the 
hacienda as yet, but to-morrow or next day we shall go to Cuernavaca. 
A small village lie.s between, and it is about four miles away.” 


CHAPTEU II. 

THE YBLEOW SNAICE IS PIBST IIEAIID OP. 

On the next day but one, in fact, the family drove into town, in 
tlieir ramshackle conveyance, with two mozos, or outriders, both as 
servants and guards, bcliind them. It was ramshackle not for want 
of a better, since they had tlie most modish of everything in their 
stables at Mexico, but on account of the condition of tlie roads, and 
because most of the travelling of the countiy was done on horseback. 

The del Prados sat in it beaming with an air of benevolent con¬ 
tentment. There were various commissions to be accomplished. The 
market-arcades, gay as a scene at the opera, the bizarre figui’es, the 
great, ruddy water-jars, drew forth the admiration of Amy. For her 
the most ordinary details of common life were full of Interest, the 
theatre, the hotel, the municipal building, a few soldiers practising on 
their bugles before it, and })nrticularly some prisonei's working on the 
j)avements, under guard, who frightened her. 

The Madrc (Mother), ns they called the Seflora del Prado,—often 
varying it with the atrectionato diminutives of Madreoita and Mamaoita, 
—assisted by her daughter, explained everything. She was an old 
lady, with bright eyes, a large mouth, iron-gray hair, and, at a firat 
glance, a rather stern look on her dark face; but this was misleading, 
for there was really no unpleasant sternness al)out her. She was of a 
more conservative cast than the General, coming from one of the old, 
aristocratic “ Mocho” families, and having her sympathies still strongly 
bound up with them, while her husband—though he too, to be sure, 
was of Just as ancient lineage—was an cnlighlenecl member of the 
jiarty of progress and liberal ideas. Such intermarriages are not in¬ 
frequent in the country, and, needless to say, the feminine conservatism 
has to give way, though making itself much felt under the surface. 

They stopped at the drug-store, with its colored bottles, the grocer’s, 
wh his long rows of white tapers susijended before his door, and then 
turned down a side-street to find a little shop where dried rose-leaves, 
and all kinds of dried herbs, medicinal and culinary, were exposed for 
sale. Just coming out of this shop as they reached it were two women 
in a garb resembling that of nuns and yet retaining about it something 
secular. One of them Iind a perfectly charming face, young, roseate, 
and demure, under a dark shawl, much heavier than the usual mantilla. 
The other was middle-aged, plain, raw-boned, an entirely matter-of- 
fact-looking jicrson. 

The Seflora del Prado spoke to them very kindly, and made Amy 
acquainted with them, introducing the younger one as Sister Beatrix, 
and the other as Sister Praxedis. 

“ And what brings you to town to-day ?” she asked tliem. 
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“We have sold some of our embroideries and dried herbs,” answered 
Beatriz. 

“ I am sorry we have not room for you in the carriage: I would 
like so much to drive you home.” 

“ Wo do not mind the walk, we are so well used to it. Besides, 
we are not going yet,” said Praxedis. Her eyes wandered, as if in¬ 
voluntarily, to the. belfry clock of an old, balf-ruined church across 
the way, beautiful in its decay, as are a myriad more thi'oughout the 
country. 

“ Ah, yes, you go and pray sometimes in the garden of your former 
convent ?” 

“ Yes, but before that wo are going to breakfast with the Scfioritas 
Arroyo. Many of our friends are very kind to us.” 

“ They are the aunts of Don Walter. There are tliree of them, and 
three of the Sisters,—Dofia Catalina is left at home,—and they consort 
much together,” said the Madre, after the otiicrs had gone, smiling as 
if with a feeling of humor about it. “ Tlie Sefloritas Arroyo are good 
women. They must have been very hard to suit in their youtli, or 
some say their father did not wish them to marry, and used all his 
influence against it. They have rather spoiled their nephew by want 
of lirmnef5s. He is too wild a colt for them to manage,—though he’s a 
favorite of mine, too, and has many fine qualities.” 

“ There is Don Walter himself,” exclaimed Luz, pointing him out. 

“ Yes, with Captain Francisco Perez again. That man will bring 
him to no good.” 

They saw AValter riding into the street in dusty attire, beside a man 
mucli older than himself, who was mounted on a large, powerful charger, 
and looked back from time to time after a number of half-clad peons 
bringing along some agricultural implements. 

“ That man looks like a bandit,” said Amy; “ but so did tliey all at 
firat: I suppose he is no worse than the rest.” 

“ He has been,” responded the Madre, “ and I can’t conceive why 
Walter will associate with him.” 

“ I’ve seen the time, during my term as governor, when I should 
have had him shot at a moment’s notice,.if I could have laid hands 
upon him,” said the General, rousing himself from his taciturnity for 
tlie nonce to confirm this view. 

“And now just because he pretended to devote himself to the ser¬ 
vice of the existing government in the last part of the troubles,—it was 
always one for them and two for himself, I’ll warrant,—they let him 
settle down ns a respectable ranchero and honored member of society. I 
declare it’s too bad to see him allowed to lead a young man astray. 
There’s no telling what mischief they are up to together.” 

Dou Walter now discovered them, and rode forward and greeted 
them with a fine, deferential, yet easy air. Seflora del Prado shook 
her finger at him at the first opportunity, and taxed him with his bad 
company. 

“ On the contrary,” said he, “ I have been away finishing the survey 
of the northern boundary of your estate, ever since I saw you last, and 
I only met Captain Perez just here by accident. The return of the Gen- 
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eral reminded me of my negligence: I should have had the work done 
before.” 

“ Then I hold you excused,” said the Madre, holding out her hand 
to him in a friendly way. 

“ Shall I do myself tlie honor of waiting on you to-morrow to present 
my report, General ?” 

“ To-morrow or when you please; my house is always yours.” 

Don Walter, before riding away again, apologized for his travel- 
stained apiiearance. His work, he said, had been in a very rough part 
of the country, in the thick mountain-forests and along the Barranca 
of Cimarron, a place seldom visited. His eyes roved with a respectful 
admiration, wliich he seemerl to make efforts to check, over the fair face 
of Amy as he talked, and lie paid her, with the other ladies, some well- 
turned compliments, by which even the most decorously brought up of 
young women could hardly have failed to be gratified. 

“ Do not be ensnared by him,” said the General, however, by way 
of playful warning: “ the blonde type of beauty is rather rare among us, 
and you may expect plenty of JUn'as —compliments, literally flowers— 
while you are here.” 

They stayed quite a while at the herb-shop, and then stopiicd to 
buy shoes at a shop advertising itself under the sign of “ The Boot of 
Venus,” which consumed a good deal more of their time. 

Meanwhile Don Walter dismounted at a small mvf/onda or restau¬ 
rant under the columned portals that ran round the principal square. 
This place had lately been opened by one Antonio Gassol, a former 
employee of the hacienda of Las Delicias, as a rival to the fonda of the 
Bdla Union, in the opposite corner. 

“ What can you give me in the way of a bite of breakfast ?” demanded 
the customer, sliding easily into a chair by a small table. 

The landlord assured him that everything in the earth, air, and sea 
was at his command, but the best dish he had ready at the moment was 
a very fine puohero, or general stew. 

“Bring it on, tlien. And what is the news here of late?” 

“ For one thing. General del Prado has returned from the United 
States. He drove through the plaza here awhile ago.” 

“ Yes, I knew he was back." 

“And ho has brought with him the handsomest young girl in all 
the Norte ,—a friend of his daughter’s, so some old acquaintances at the 
hacienda tell me. Her hair, down her back, is as bright as so many 
sunbeams. My, but she’s a beauty 1 She’s prettier than that picture 
over there.” 

“Hotnbrel" (Man 1) exclaimed Walter, in affected astonishment. 
The picture referred to was a wretched daub of the Mexican goddess 
of liberty on the wall back of the counter, whence pulque, the native 
beverage, was chiefly dispensed. 

“ I swear it by my head and the merits of all my defunct relations,” 
cried Antonio Gassol, enthusiastically. 

“And how is it with yourself?” puraued the visitor, affably, think¬ 
ing perhaps he had heard sufficient on this subject. 

“Oh, I? I am having much trouble just now on account of my 
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sign, which I'm expecting the men here every minute to put up. Are 
you a good judge in those matters?” 

“ Not very, I’m afraid.” 

“ Well, you see, I want the title of my place to give satisfaction, 
and it/s cost me many a good night’s sleep to pick out just the right 
one. A title may make or mar a man; I’ve known it to be done,” 

“And what did you settle upon ?” 

"La Alma de Mkdao (the Soul of Mexico), but there are so many 
others that might have been chosen. How would ‘ The Ancient Glory 
of Mexico’ strike you ? That has a more sonorous sound. Then there 
was the ‘Sun of May;’ ‘The Spring;’ ‘The Diana;’ ‘The Great Mis¬ 
sissippi ;’ ‘ The —’ ” 

But here the men arrived with the sign, and he broke off, and 
rushed out to meet them. Don Walter, having finished ids repast, fol¬ 
lowed in a more leisurely way. By that time a little crowd had gath¬ 
ered round. General del Prado was passing again, and Antonio Gassol 
ran into the street, challenged the attention of the carriage, and brought 
it to his door almost by main force, 

“ Will you do me the great favor, my General,” ho cried, “ to give 
us your honored opinion on this point? Some of the boys object to 
my new sign. There it is up there, and a neat bit of work too, if I 
dare say so myself.” 

“So it is neat,” said the General, with a sort of fatherly intei'est in 
the fortunes of his late servant that was pleasant to observe. 

“There, you see, boys I I couldn’t please you all, could I? I 
wanted to do what was right and fair all round, but you can under¬ 
stand that for yourselves.” 

“ WJiat is the question at issue, friend Antonio? we shall never get 
on, at this rate,” 

“ Some of them objected that La Alma de Mexico was too old, and 
that many fondas have that name already.” 

“So they have,” spoke up a voice •from the crowd in a disgusted 
way: “ there are more than a million Alma de Mexico’s in the country 
now.” 

“Ah I that is you, Perfecto Ponce; you are there, are you? You 
were the principal one.—What do you think he wanted ? Why, that I 
should take a tradition of the district he and I come from, and call the 
place ‘ The Famous Yellow Snake.’ He argues that this would be some¬ 
thing especially approiiriate, as belonging to our own part of the country. 
I say it would bring us bad luck.” 

“ There was a little fonda of that name up there at Huetongo that 
did very well, and you know it. Many’s the drink of pulque we’ve 
' had there together. Besides, if there’s any evil influence afloat you 
want to conciliate it, don’t yOu? Politeness is not thrown away, I 
suppose, even on bad traditions.” 

“ I don’t see where the novelty comes in, then ; and in a city some¬ 
thing more civilized is needed. But one of you chooses one thing, and 
another another: even if I agreed with you, the rest would still have 
their own ideas.” 

“I prefer ‘El EemoniOf or ‘El Ddirio,’” spoke up a new voice. 
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“ I have known those titles to succeed finely. They have a bold sound, 
and give a place an air of excitement like.” 

“ There, you see-” 

But at tins moment the Je/e PolUico] an olBcer. somewhat corre¬ 
sponding to our mayor, but with a wider jurisdiction, came up. He 
was a pompous, self-sufficient, stupid person, and the subject of con¬ 
troversy had to be re-stated for his eare. He had, in truth, an interest 
of his own in the Bella Union, opposite, and looked with no favor 
whatever upon the new enterprise. Nevertlieless, feeling the eyes of 
his fellow-citizens upon him, ho assumed a weighty, judicial air, as if 
considering a case of important bearings. 

“ The point is right here; here is the issue,” he began, placing a 
forefinger in the palm of his liaiul. " I can tell you absolutely every¬ 
thing in these matters. For instance—names were invented in early 
times—llamas come down to us from historic ages.” 

If the point were in the palm of his fat hand, it stayed there; for 
he made little further progress with his argument. The crowd began 
to murmur with impatience. 

“ I had many other names,” said Gaasol, seizing an opportunity, in 
his eagerness. “ There was ‘ the Aurora,’ the ‘ Fountain of Love.’ ” 

“Why not ‘the Fountain,’ pure and simple?” interposed Don 
Walter, mockingly. “ A great future awaits the tavern-keeper or the 
milkman who honestly confesses to baptizing his liquids.” And he 
hummed, in the words of a popular air,— 

“Elpulquero que lo iniiende 
Mas aqua que pulque vende.’’ 

(“ The pulque-dealer who understands himself more water than pulque 
sells.”) 

The Jefe almost seemed to take this levity as an offence levelled 
directly at himself. 

“ ‘ Bella Union’ is the most excellent of titles for a fonda; there 
is none better; you might learn of your neighbors,” said he, with the 
nearest approach to coherence he had yet made. 

He strode out to mount his horse, thereupon, with such rough in¬ 
advertence that his heavy spurn struck the naked legs of Trinidad Jos6, 
one of the mozos accompanying the del Prados, and caused that worthy 
servant to wince with pain. 

“ Old fraud ! old ruffian !” murmured Trinidad Jos6, looking after 
him indignantly; “ but I know something that will make me even with 
you yet.” 

“Well, now your sign is all nicely painted and put up, isn’t it?” 
said General del Prado conciliatingly to Antonio Gassol, preparing to 
drive on. “ What if it has been heard a good deal before, and isn’t 
exactly original ? You know there are a great many people who will 
only like it all the better for that.” 

“There, you see? I told you so,” Gassol could be heard saying, 

behind them. 

“ What is all this about a Yellow Snake? It seems as if I recol¬ 
lected hearing something of the kind before,” demanded the General. 
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" I ana the one to apply to; I am just from that locality,” responded 
Walter, riding beside tne carria^. “ The story prevails chiefly among 
tlie poor Indian population of charcoal-burners on the way to the deso¬ 
late Barranca of Cimarron. They believe some ancient deity appears 
in that gorge under the form of a serpent and brings bad luck to who¬ 
ever sets eyes upon him.” 

Seilorita Luz crossed herself, her New York education not yet having 
changed her simple ways to any great extent. 

“ I suppose it is only a vestige of the worship of the god Quetzal- 
coatl,” Walter continued. “ One of his titles was ‘ The Shining Snake.’ 
He is the god in whose day the cotton used to grow ready dyed with 
gorgeous hues, and a single ear of corn was provision enough for a 
large family.” 

“ Those people are half idolaters yet,” said the General, in a fatigued 
way, “ though they ought to have b^n Christians these last three hun¬ 
dred years.” 

“ To be sure they are. They have caves with altars in them that 
divide their worship with the churches; and how often idols are found 
in the maguey-fields, to which they furtively pay their devotions 1” 

“ Dios mio /” murmured the Seflora, piously. 

“ The secret of keeping up the tradition so long is probably that 
scarcely any one has ever Men down there to test it, for the place is all 
but inaccessible,” said Walter Arroyo. 

The mozo Trinidad Jos6, who had worked as near as possible to hear 
the conversation, upon tills touched his hat resjiectfully, and ventured,— 

“ I have been there, and I know it is unlucky.” 

“You liave been there,—you, Trinidad Jos6?” they exclaimed. 

“ I blundered into it once on a hunting-trip, when I was a young 
man, from the other end, near the lake.” 

“ And what happened to you ? 

“ Nothing happened to me, but the day after my return the Eng¬ 
lish governess and many of the animals were killed by lightning.” 

“ Was she governess of your family ?” 

“ No, she was educating the children at the hacienda,—you know 
it very well. General,” returned the mozo, reproachfully,—“ but sne died 
under a tree near my corral.” 

The family told Amy about this young Englishwoman. She had 
arrived to begin her labors but a few weeks before her death, and she 
was buried under the same tree where she had met her fate., 

After that Amy would hear more about the nun or half-nun, Bea- 
triz, whose sweet face had interested her. 

“You know of course that all the convents were abolished here?” 
began Seflora del Prado. 

“ No, I am sorry to say I’ did not know it.” 

“ Not even the Sisters of Charity were exempted. Our odious, so- 
called ‘ Laws of Reform-’ ” 

“ Lucetta 1” expostulated her husband. 

“ Well, they permit no more than three of the ex-nuns to live to¬ 
gether even in secular life,” she continued, more temperately. “ Dofia 
Beatriz, only a novice, just beginning her religious life when this crud 
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edict was enforced, was one of those thrown out into the heartless world. 
Two others live with her at Campo Florido. We do all wo can for 
the poor things,” sighing, “ and but for our husbands, who make the 
laws- W^ll, amor de Dios 

Don Walter Arroyo, after leaving the party, had ridden to his own 
home in the quiet plazuela of San Ysidro. The two ex-nuhs, having 
breakfasted there, were just coming out.as he entered tlie great green 
door leading to an inner court-yard. 

“ Ah, if I had only known what company was here, I should not 
have been so late,” he said, applying even to them the tone of couiieous 
compliment that was natural to him with women. 

Dofla Praxedis was no doubt beyond the reach of all such blandish¬ 
ments, but the younger, Dofla Beatriz, gave him a smile of much favor, 
and even colored a little, 

“ We can hardly expect you to arrive at a fixed hour after so long 
a journey, my dear Walter,” said Miss Conceircion, the eldest of the 
three Arroyo sisters, “ and you shall still have your breakfast.” 

“ I have already breakfasted, so as not to put you out.” 

He went to his chamber, which the kind care of the spinsters had 
made perhaps the pleasantest in the house, and passed some hours there 
nervously arranging tlie notes of his survey and otlier papers. Wlien 
he issued forth again, he threw himself at full length upon a settee in 
tlie large, cool, brick-floored parlor’, and began to talk in a discontented 
way, tliat by degrees grew more feverish, of his prospects in life. 

“1 sometimes think it might be a little better if you hunted less 
with Captaiir Perez,” began Miss Mardca, the second sister, with mild 
reproach. 

“ He is the bast shot and boldest rider in the district,” he answered, 
ns if that were a quite sufficient response. 

“But really such a companionsliip must have a certain unsettling 
influence,” she pleaded, gently, “ and make you less energetio in busi¬ 
ness,” 

“ Captain Perez is the very best fellow in the world ; if others will 
talk against him, I never wish to hear, it. His kindness to me com¬ 
menced even when I was a poor, unfriended little chap living in the 
gloomy ruin at Rosales ; and he has done me many a good turn ever 
since.” 

“ And you still remember Rosales so well ?” inquired Miss Ysabel, 
the youngest, and tliere was a certain spice of curiosity in her tone. 

“ How can I ever forget it ? Nothing will ever again be so stamped 
upon my memory as that. Do I not know why we lived that way, 
wliy my father had fled from the Uniterl States and concealed himself 
there ?” 


“ It was a great misfortune, it was a great misfortune,” she sighed, 
“ but I have always thought your father should never have told you: 
there was no nee<l of his doing so.” 

“Should he have left me to discover it for myself, then? No, in¬ 
deed, it was plainly his duty, if he could not put me in a position to 
rerleem the crushing disgrace, to at least keep me from intruding upon 
the scene of it. Oh, they hissed him there in the streets 1” he went on, 
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fiercely: "some of his victims, whose fortunes he had wrecked, would 
have killed him if he had not escaped. He told me all,—all 1” 

He groaned aloud as he drifted along with les.s and less control upon 
a flood of painful recollections to which ho rarely committed himself so 
fully. 

“ No, no, do not talk of it! Why will you recall it, and who knows 
the story here? No one can ever say it was any fault of yours. All 
will come right in due time,” the listeners expostulated, keenly suffering 
with him. 

“ Three millions of money to be made good, and even as much more, 
with the interest accrued in the mean time j and all that wrong and suf¬ 
fering to bo undone before I can stand sc^uarely on my feet and face the 
world like other men 1” ho exclaimed, as if summing up all his griefs in 
one final statement. 

He was one much given to alternate moods of brightness and de¬ 
pression, but rarely had they seen him so downcast as now. No more 
words were spoken, but Miss Concepcion went over to the gloomy figure, 
with his head deeply buried in the pillows as if to shut out the world 
for evermore, and sat by him a long time, stroking his hair soothingly. 

“ What a misfortune I What a misfortune 1” the three sisters mur¬ 
mured to one another very sadly that night as they made their modest 
preparations for slumber. 


CHAPTER III. 

IDYnUO TIMES AT liAS DBIilOlAfl. 

When Walter arrived at Las Delicias on the morrow, ho surprised 
a little scene not meant for the public view. In the long drawing¬ 
room, a noble, simple apartment furnished in the stylo of the First 
Empire, Luz and some younger sisters were trying upon Amy the 
effect of the graceful mantilla, which in Spanish countries replaees the 
bonnet. The black lace contrasted charmingly with her bright hair 
and a fawn-colored gown which fitted very smoothly over her nice 
shoulders and round arms. 

At sight of Walter she would have hastily pulled off the veil j the 
others would not have it, but invited his critieism instead, and so she 
left herself helpless, as it were, in their hands. 

Walter was downcast and quieter than usual, and it was the General, 
just then coming in, who paid the compliments. 

“She can give our little Mexicans lessons in wearing their own 
costume,” said the General. 

They kept Walter to dinner, and then his spirits revived. 

“After all,” he said, “why not enjoy the pleasures fate provides 
for me?” 

After dinner the papere were, spread out upon a table placed in an 
ojien corridor around a central court, in which a fountain played. The 
family gathered there also. While the reading of the report progressed, 
one might glance over at the opposite wall, ornamented with a pattern 
not unlike that of the Ducal Palace at Venice, with carven gaigoyles. 
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and a strip of blue sky above it, or catch, through the rear portal, 
alluring glimpses of the greenery of the gardens. At that place was a 
sunny parterre, enamelled with flowcr-becls, and planted but thinly with 
fragrant lemon and limoncillo. At a tall, clipped hedge began the 
grateful shade of the gardens proper. The hacienda was like those 
characters which do not display themselves wholly to the fiist comer, 
but reserve their choicest qualities for tlieir intimates. 

“ I find. General, that your line follows the lava-bed along to tlie 
hither edge of the Barranca of Cimarron, and does not take in that 
chasm,” said Don Walter. 

“Are you sure of th.at?” 

“ I have verifietl the survey very carefully.” 

“ Well, a good riddance to bad rubbish. So the Yellow Snake 
does not belong to us after all, eh ? TJie right goes over to Neighbor 
Garcia, I suppose?” 

“ Why, no, not to him either. I did the same sort of work for him 
a couple of yeare ago, and his boundary stops short of the other side of 
it. So the space covered by the Barranca, and a little more, is a sort of 
No Man's Land, to be contended for most likely by the state and general 
governiuent, if they want it.” 

“It isn’t at all strange: a little land more or less has been of no 
great account here,” said the General, turning to Amy in an explaining 
way. “I will tell you how the^titles were chiefly establisherl in the 
first place. A viceroy would ride up on a hill with a friend or client 
of his, and say, 'I give you all the land from here as far as your eye 
can roach.’ Then he would ride up on another hill, not so very far 
remote from the first, with another friend, and say to him, ‘I give you 
all the land from here as far as you can see,’ or perhaps, ‘ as far as you 
can go in half a day’s journey.’ Thus, yoii observe, there could easily 
be some confusion.” 

General del Prado was so well ple<ased with the result shown him 
that he desired to have Walter next undertake an accurate plotting of 
many irregular parcels of cultivatefl ground and pasture into which the 
hacienda itself was divided. 'The young man was delighted to embrace 
the opportunity: he could not himself h.ave planned anything that would 
have better gratified the wishes of his heart. 

This employment gave him association with Amy in the freest, most 
natural way. Ho often remained over-night, and in the evening there 
was informal dancing in the long parlor, or she played for them the 
national aim of her country or their own. She commended hemelf to 
her hosts by her ready enthusiasm; they were genuinely pleased to hear 
her declare many things in Mexico much better than in the United 
States. 

“ You particularly understand how to make life stately,” she told 
them, “and that the Americans, with all their expenditure, rarely 
arrive at.” 

The leaning to the picturesque and decorative was a strongly- 
developed factor in her life. She went about with little sketch-books, 
in which she put down odd bits, with no great success, but with tangi¬ 
ble enjoyment to hemelf. 
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“ It is like living in picture-land,” said she. “ Fancy my waking 
up in a room with a saint and cherubim in the corner, and the bed 
standing on a dais with steps 1 Sometimes I get up very early in-the 
mornii^ and climb a low staircase to the bells. I like to sit there and 
look off at the fresh lovely landscape, with the great bell just over my 
hpad helping to frame it in. Even the kitchen has a hoMed chimney 
and blue tiles. I feel as if something historic, or rather fairy-like, 
ought to happen to me here.” 

“ I can hardly appreciate the differences you dwell upon, scarcely 
ever having been user! to anything else,” said Don Walter. 

And ho was led into questioning her with interest on the appear¬ 
ances of things in the United States, about which his recollections of 
infancy were so exceedingly vague. He was evasive, and checked him¬ 
self, however, when there seemed any approach towards a need of de¬ 
claring who his connections were there, and under what circumstances 
he had left it. 

They also rode together a good deal about the hacienda, the young 
women sometimes accompanying Walter, and sometimes repairing, under 
proper guard, to the curious points,—some distant corral, or an aqueduct, 
or an irrigating pond, large enough for a lake, where he was at work. 
Amy had looked forward to mounting into the saddle—in which she 
had had but slight experience—with a kind of longing dread, but, tlie 
ice once broken, she made up in courage what she lacked in skill. 

Young Walter thought iier masculine-looking English habit, with 
her high silk hat, from which floated a blue gauze veil like a light 
smoke in autumn, even more becoming than her costumes of every-day 
life. 

They two, as Americans, to whom all things are permitted, were 
allowed to be together with more freeelom than might otherwise have 
been the case. The family thought good to warn Amy on the score of 
Don Walter’s rather improvident character, and that ho would not be 
at all a good match in the pecuniary way, but they were reassured by 
her smile, and felt that this companionship was only another of her 
ways of enjoying with a keen zest tlie novelty of the country. Besides 
this, too, their attention was drawn away from it by something of 
especial interest to themselves. 

The Jefe Polftieo, Seilor Corcovedo, it appeared, had been taken 
by the looks of Seflorita Luz, young as she was, and, though he him¬ 
self was a widower of even more than middle age, was coming there to 
pay her his court. 

“ He is too ugly; he has odious high cheek-bones and gi'eat yellow 
teetli like a gorilla, and he is stupid and without mannere,” objected 
Seflorita Luz, aroused on this score at least to plenty of vivacity. 

There were traditions, toO, of repulsive cruelty he had used in the 
wars, He ^vas an ignorant, self-made man, who had pushetl himself 
well to the front and feathered his nest in the political troubles. Still, 
he was a peraon of much consideration, he stood high with the gov¬ 
ernment, being sustained by the favor of prominent persons of the more 
radical wing at Mexico, and General del Prado, moved by grounds of 
worldly policy, thought well to give ample opportunity for his suit, and 
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to see if the reluctance of his daughter might not be overcome. The 
daughter, too,—since he was her first suitor, even though a repulsive 
one,—was not so wholly uncivil to him as might have been supposed. 

Meanwhile, Amy had not forgotten the sweet-looking young nun 
she had met at Cuernavaca. This was a figure by whoso appearance 
and unusual history she had been particularly struck. Sefiora del 
Prado took her to see the embroideries of the ex-Sisters, and she some¬ 
times returned there alone. Tliey lived in a pleasant, one-story house, 
of the rural sort, in the hamlet of Campo Plorido, not far from the 
hacienda. Their principal room was of large size, brick-floored, and 
cool, and looked out on one side into the grass-grown, principal street, 
and on the other into a charming, simple garden. 

Amy, whose imagination was easily kindled, said to Beatriz, as she 
sat there with the latter one day, learning a new lace stitch,— 

“ How charming and peaceful your lire is 1 It seems ideal. Some¬ 
times I cannot help envying you.” 

“ Ah, no, I am very unfortunate; I am neither of the world nor 
out of it,” returned the recluse, sadly. “ How many of its distractions 
and temptations are thrown in upon us here 1 I am not strong enough 
to withstand them: I often feel myself falling away from a high ideal 
and growing worse daily.” 

Dofla Beatriz returned the liking of the pretty American, so novel 
a person for her, and was sometimes also at the hacienda, to repay her 
visits. They were all assembled in the corridor on one occasion just 
after she had left them, when the Jefe Politico, wholly without tact, 
and riding rough-sho<l over the favorite leanings of those whom he 
was making a pretence to conciliate, began,— 

“ Bah 1 they're a fine lot, the nuns,—these mincing, genteelish 
ones of the order of Santa Rosa as well as the rest. I’d send them all 
packing if I had my way, many or few.” 

“ Seflor Corcovmo 1” protested the Madre, flushing strongly with 
Indignation. This was the day that finally settled his case, so that after 
that they would have nothing more to do with him. 

" I speak only for myself,” said the Jefe. “ The point is hero, 
immediately here. Well, then, for example—does it not seem so to 
you ?—I have many excellent ideas. I discuss from the point of view 
of science. In science I can tell you everything, absoluCamente every¬ 
thing. I have made many orations, as is necessary for a public official 
—for example, at banquete—you understand what I mean.” 

Amy tooted an imaginary trumpet behind him. 

“ They pull poor faces,” he went on, “ these women, like the one 
who has just gone away, but I’ll bet the three have the treasure that 
used to belong to their convent comfortably hidden somewhere. I have 
had a notion more than once to employ detectives and look it up.” 

“ It was probably taken out of the counti^ by the Mother Superior 
and others who went abroad,” suggested the General. 

“ I don’t believe it—no, sir. Somebody has brought me the story 
that it was not. Besides, it was too bulky. Why, they had a solid 
silver railing across their altar, and golden candlesticks higher than I 
am, and as thick through the body. I say nothing of all the crowns. 
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bracelete, necklaces, and rings, set with precious stones, they had on 
the images, with the rain of emeralds, rubies, pearls, and diamonds, 
scattered over their silken garments, and the solid cash in the treasury. 
And now they make the government pay some hundreds of dollars a 
year to support tliem.” 

He was much more direct in liis talk on such a point as this. 
Indeed, in all matters involving a rough sort of executive ability, 
especially in the directions of greed and pei’secution, he was not lack¬ 
ing in spite of his foggy speech. 

TJie Seflora del Prado and her daughter had already gone away in 
dudgeon. This talk, in fact, broke up the group. Don Walter and 
Amy went to the garden. It was in the great gardens that perhajw 
their pleasantest hours of all were spent. They passetl along a bosky 
walk, opening into a sort of Pantheon of clipped foliage, in niches of 
which were set Flora, Bacchus, Apollo, and the like. Tlio path hence 
was narrow, and at the end of it you came, quite by surprise, upon an 
immense, oblong fish-pond, with a straight avenue of noble trees lead¬ 
ing upward with a gentle undulation from its farther end. At one 
side of the fish-pond were most ornate flower-gardens; on the other, 
extending its'whole length, was a broad flight of steps with rows of 
broken columns along them, and at the top, little corner pavilions 
looking down over a miniature harranca. The couple sat down upon 
these steps, near the water. 

" When I first saw all this,” said Amy, “ I realized the enchanted 
gardens of Armida.” 

In the fish-pond were six little formal stone islands, which served 
as a place of support for roses. They were to be reached by boats, 
high-pooped, green and gilded, such as indeed might have been found 
in the gardens of Armida. Nor was all this too carefully kept; it 
was treated in practical, every-day fashion that but added to its charm. 
Some of the luscious superabundance of mango and guava lay rotting 
along the terrace walks, and appetizing odora coming forth from the 
corner turrets shoAved that they, too, were used for the storage of fruit. 

Amy had grown rounder and plurapr since coming to Las Delicias; 
her health was better than before, and she had probably never looked 
so well in all her life as now. Her companion was drawn, perhaps by 
some unusual appearance of bloom, to refer to it. 

“ Yes,” she said, welcoming the refereirce brightly, “ I got old Trini¬ 
dad Jos6 to weigh me on his scales the other day, and the result is, 
after calculating your kilograms into pounds—which is no easy matter, 
—I weigh a good one hundred and forty.” 

“No? really?” A Spanish girl would not have talked to him like 
that. There was about her an entrain, a thorough freedom of character, 
together with a range of intelligence to which he had never been used 
in women, that continually delighted him. 

“ Oh, dear 11 was such a thin, forlorn-looking person,” she continued. 
“ I had a cold one spring I believe they thought I would never rksover 
from. It is not so very long ago since my brother used to call ine the 
Rag-baby,” 

“ Rag-baby ? I don’t think I understand.” 
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“ I didn’t suppose you would. Oh, a nerveless, boneless, limp sort 
of object, don’t you know ? I used to wear a very large white necktie 
in a bow-knot,—it was a fashion just then,—and my brother pretended 
that my head was tied on with it, and would fall oif if I pulled out 
the ends.” 

“ Our Mexico has at least so mueh to commend it, that it has done 
all this for you.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE DARK MYSTERY OP TUB EARTH. 

They drifted next in their talk to the boorish Jefe Politico, and 
then to a subject his last remarlcs naturally called forth. 

“ The air is full of such stories, if you will listen to them,” said 
Walter. “ According to veracious authorities, our soil is perfectly sown 
with treasure, from tlie golden calendar-wheels of Guatimozin down to 
the paetas of the latest stage-robber. The old mines abandoned in the 
wars are one great resource, the ruined haciendas another,—to say noth¬ 
ing of the peons, who, having no savings-banks, are in the habit of 
burying their earnings in the ground.” 

“All that has a fascinating sound; but you speak in a sceptical 
way.” 

“I have had my fair go at those elusive hoards; I will admit that 
Captain Perez and I have set out in search of more than one of them.” 

“ And you don’t believe they exist ?” 

“ Oh, I suppose one might, after infinite pains, get a few beggarly 
thousands. The chances are about as good as in playing in the Havana 
lottery. There was a chance for Destiny to aid a jierson who very mueh 
neetletl it, but she by no means embraced it. I have aspirations,” he 
went on, throwing some singular inflection into his tone that was more 
than humor; “ I want an incredible sum : no mere ordinary alDueuce 
will do for me.” 

“ Such moderation is really quite astonishing.” 

“ It may surprise you to know that I often go about with a head 
full of unpractical ideas. I want to go deeper than the deepest mine. 
Look at the earth lying below us, dark, massive, untouched for thou¬ 
sands of miles: there is a subject to strike the imagination. We have 
reached to the stars and gone down into the sea, why can we not go 
down thither ?” 

“ Yes, it is impressive, truly: that dark interior has often seemed to 
me the greatest of all our mysteries.” 

“We have gone down perhaps a picayune half-mile at most, as 
against some four thousand in all. I dream of sending electric currents 
along the mineral veins to melt out their contents. I want to pierce to 
the central reservoirs of treasure. It is wealth like that which I need; 
less will hardly suffice me.” 

Amy was pained as by a certain earnestness and genuine greed in 
these wild and monstrous ideas. 

“Why do you want so much money?” she asked him. 
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“ To rival your Vanderbilts and Astors, your great magnates of New 
York/’ he answered, turning it oif, laughing. 

“But is there no way? You are so young yet. If you are dis¬ 
contented here, why not go back to your own country, where opportu¬ 
nities and a career naturally await you ?” 

“ I want an iueredible sum; I will never go there without it.” 

“ You do not do yourself justice in these ideas,” she said, simply. 

They got up and walked on to a spot perhaps the most quaint and 
curious ot all. The princely founder of the hacienda, father of the 
present occupant, had spared no expensive caprice. He had built here, 
beside a warm spring, a small pavilion made of solid blocks and col¬ 
umns of clear glass. This coquettish structure was but the better for 
being greened and broken by time. 

“ I often come here in the afternoon, when it is in shade, and sit 
either in it or on the bench beside the spring,” said Amy: “ it is a‘ 
favorite place of mine.” 

It was not to be wondered at. The view, too, had its peculiar 
charm : a vista had been cut through the trees, and before the eye was 
spread like a drenn a prospect of agreeable solitude, ending in the vast, 
twin snow-crowned peaks. 

“ Try it now, in the sun,” begged Walter; “ let me see the effect.” 

His companion, amiably complying, mounted into it bnd stood in 
the centre. Opalescent and silvery gleams fell upon her and enhanced 
the brightness of her hair and the distinct blue of her eyes. She was 
like some priestess of light in her temple, or there was a mysterious 
effect about the whole, like a flame burning in the sunshine. 

“The basin is a singular one,” said me, coming down. “Some¬ 
times, as I sit beside it, it ebbs or flows before my very eyes. I 
have heard them say its level can be affected even by the human voice.” 

“ Some of the water is that coming down from the hot springs above, 
but it has much more than their singularities.” 

“ I have not yet seen those springs.” 

They started to go to them, when Trinidad Jos6, lately detailed to 
look after that part of the place, came along with a large dog that was 
much his companion trotting at his heels. 

“ What is his name?” asked Amy, stopping as they passed to give 
the animal a friendly pat. She had a pleasant Avord for everybody, by 
which she had gained already no small popularity on the estate. 

The man, before replying, looked cautiously this way and that, and 
then at both of them in a searching way that seemerl to reassure him. 

“ ‘ Corcovedo/ ” he answered. 

“’Corcovedo’?” repeated Walter in surprise.—“If you despise a 
man in this country,” he explained to Amy, “ the most insulting thing 
you can do is to call an animal after him.” 

“ I wouldn’t want to nave it known,” said the gardener. “ Do you 
like the Jefe Politico ?” he asked. 

“ No, I think him an odious man,” returned Amy. 

“Ah, that is it, you don’t find him an admirable person? Well, I 
think him a devil and the son of a devil; that is why I call my dog 

nft/>r liitn.'^ 
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“ But such a nice dog I it isn’t fair to him.” 

“ I can’t help it; it’s the only way I have. I just eall him Corcovedo 
over to myself a few times every now and then, and it does me a world 
of good. The old scoundrel don’t know it; if he did he’d be too strong 
an enemy for me.” 

While they ^vere still smiling with amusement at this simple way 
of revenging one’s self upon an enemy, the young brother Angel came 
up. He had tlie hobby of chemical experiments at present, and he was 
in search of Don Walter, to go with him to the upper sources of the' 
spring, and help him find among the mineral substances, encrusted 
about those waters, some proper sirecimens for analysis. 

Accordingly, they all went on togetlier, following the little stream, 
which smoked, over a clear bed, among thickets of luxuriant tropical 
plants. At the upper level nature, as usual, had been much supple¬ 
mented by art. The springs broke out at the foot of a cliff formed of 
columns like those of Fingal’s Cave. A portion of the upper part of 
the cliff had been rudely carved in the sliape of a human face, and had 
a balustrade and cyjrresses on the top. The waters—hot, cold, and im¬ 
pregnated Avitli various mineral elements—ran out upon a terrace, with 
heavy ramps and stairway, and were led along to a place where bathing- 
tanks, discreetly veiled with charming shrubbery, were arranged. 

“ Here, indeed, one may rather appreciate that he is in a crater. 
This rock is a part of the denuded wreck of the very heart and nucleus 
of die old volcano, wind and weather having ground all tlie rest to pow¬ 
der. It came up molten hot in its time; that’s what made it cool off 
in these hexagon columns. You can find them of all sizes, some as line 
as a needle.” 

“ And haven’t the hot springs something to do with those same inter¬ 
nal fires ?” inquired Amy, her voice not quite free from a trace of anxiety. 

“ There can’t be much doubt of it, considermg the peculiarities they 
present. Or they may be only indhectly connected with it through 
those on a far greater scale in tlie Barranca of Cimarron. The bottom 
of the Barranca, I believe, is higher than this point, and possibly they 
work through. At any rate, the same formation belongs to tlie two 
places; the same rent made in tlie mountains when the Barranca was 
formed, tapering off to an infinitesimal crack, can be traced over the 
country to very near here.” 

“And you still persist that you are not afraid? It will probably 
not be in my time, but when I go away from here I shall have to look 
back on you all with a good deal of misgiving.” 

“ Not I, your ladyship,” he returned. “ It frightens me very much 
more to think you are going away, even though the date be remote.” 

Angel, who heard the question, laughed loudly. 

In haste to be at his work below, Angel was gatliering his speci¬ 
mens—flowers of sulphur, white vitriol, sulphide of araenic, and what 
not—with all speed, and he soon left the others to themselves. 

“ You tell me that the volcanic lava is still boiling and bubbliiw in 
the gorge, that it is still an active crater, as it were,” said Amy. “ furi¬ 
ously now, it occurs to me—^speaking of treasure as you were—that 
places in which such violent turmoil is going on ought to be promising. 
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It seems as if nature ou^ht to throw out there complete specimens of 
everything she possesses m the heart of the earth, including the most 
valuable of all.” 

“It’s a rather striking idea, but it must have been tried— yes, 
I’m sure it has been tried. My recollection is that, though volcanic 
disti'icts are rather favorable generally to the precious metals, the active 
craters have not yielded anything of consequence.” 

“Have ’’ou been to the gorge?” 

“ No; and yefi liardly know why I haven’t, since I have often been 
hard put to it for excitement.” 

“ ‘ Expitementare you sure you make tlie most of yourself?” 
asked Amy, taking him to task. “ Do you know they give you some¬ 
thing of a bad character ?” she said, frankly,—“ consorting with unprin¬ 
cipled revolutionists, ex-brigands, and the like.” 

“They mean Captain Perez, of course,” taking it quite good-na¬ 
turedly. “ The General here does not like him because he did not be¬ 
long to the same political faction. I can truthfully say I have never 
seen anything wrong with Perez. For my part, I find no great differ¬ 
ence between the factions: all alike are ready to tear their country to 
pieces at an instant’s notice. My small experience with revolutions 
has made me acquainted witli some bold fighters and good sportsmen, 
that’s all.” 

“And you take part in them? Is this a career for a young man 
who ought to take a leading position ?” 

“ What is the use of trying under such a state of things, where first 
one ambitious chief upsets the government, then another ? There is no 
stability, no certainty. They promise us peaceful times at present, and 
that more railroads are to be built; perhaps some opportunities will 
open in them, but I think it will be long enough before we shall see 
them, and they will hardly furnish places to all.’’ 

“Then why not go to the United States, I ask you once more?” 

“ It takes much money to live there among you American Croesuses.” 

Such perveree answers as this tended to confirm the account she had 
heard of him as an unsettled, improvident peraon. But when have 
women required that those in whom they interest themselves should 
possess all the cardinal virtues ? 

Seeing a disappointed look on her face, Walter added, however, as 
they were going down, “ It is for a purpose worthy of your approval: 
I have a great burden resting upon me.’’ 

He was accomplished in woodcraft. In a season of leisure he 
headed an expedition—in which all the children of the house wera 
included—to explore the woods on the slopes behind the hacienda. 
He put a machete in his belt, the half-sword, half-sickle pf the country, 
useful to open a path, cut an orange or coffee-stick, or lop off an orchid, 
for whoever wanted it. He had the gift, among others, of making him¬ 
self agreeable to the children, and they enjoyed the day highly. They 
liked to run, to shriek, to pretend to be afraid. 

“Los toroat lostoroa/” (the bulls) they would cry, finding purely 
imaginary resemblances to some fierce animal, and then tear back madly 
to bury their faces in the skirts of Amy or Luz. 
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Walter pointed out the mahogany-tree, the white camphor, the 
quinia-bush. 

“ It is like a growing drug-store,” said Amy. “ Hpw do you come 
to know so much about them all ? For my part, I am surprisingly 
ignorant of the country, and it is now too late to learn.” 

He did not tell her that his father—perpetrator of the greatest 
defalcation of his day, which had shaken the money centres to their 
depths—had turned, in his refuge, to such purauits, and made him the 
companion of all his walks, implanting thus a taste which his later 
manner of life had served to confirm. He turned the question aside in 
some easy way, as he often had occasion to do. 

They grouped themselves for luncheon on a large rock, near which 
a cool brook ran forth, and the children went and waded merrily in the 
water, mingling their laughter with its babbling. 

Tliere was one place where broken arrow-heads and fragments of 
earthenware remains of the Aztecs could be pickc<l up. Amy was much 
j)leased to find these antiquities hei’self, but Walter treated them indif¬ 
ferently, promising her better. 

“ I beg your permission to bring you a little image I found awhile 
ago in the ruins of the temple at Xochiehalco,” said he. “ It is of 
cluilohilmUl, the green stone once considered sacred; it is of no sort of 
use to me.” 

“ Xochi ?—and dial f —” 

“ The mouths of some charming foreigners are too small to pro¬ 
nounce such long words all at once.” 

“Oh, aveo gal It will be large enough to say something pretty 
severe if you make such absurd speeches.” 

On the very crest of the ascent was found a tall tree, in the top of 
which was a neglected seat, reached by steps, which was a lookout 
place. There could be seen a part of the Escorial-like roofs of the 
hacienda, with a glint of statues, and of waters in the fertile expanse 
spreading out before it. 

Gazing down the outward slope, you saw as it were a field of newly- 
ploughed earth, wliich was in fact a vast lava-field, cutting off access 
to the mountains on that side. Very far away and high up was had a 
glimpse of the white and splintered wall of a chasm. One fancied 
also he saw a film of steam rising from it, such ns hovers over Popo¬ 
catepetl. 

“There is the Barranca of Cimarron, and of the traditional Yellow 
Snake,” said Don Walter, pointing it out. “ I dare say those cliffs are 
three thousand feet high.” 

“ Always the Yellow Snake. Did you tell me you had never been 
there ?” 

“ Why, no, not to i)euetrate to it. It is all but inaccessible, you 
know.” 

“ There is so little enterprise here in your Mexico. If we Ameri¬ 
cans had it, we should have had railroad excur.sions and guides, patent- 
medicine signs painted on the rocks, and a score of very large and 
very bad hotels which would have taken most of our worldly substance 
for the privilege of seeing all those wonders.” 
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“But you forget how sparsely settled the country is, and the diffi¬ 
culty of getting about; and it has by no means always been safe. 
There are extremely few persons who would want to make such an 
excursion. And there must be plenty more places as well where man 
has hardly ever yet set foot.” 

“ I am just dying for adventures,” continued Amy, wilfully, “ but 
what is there poor women can do ?” 

“ They can inspire everything in men,” returned her companion, 
with a rather determined air. 

“ Oh, I did not mean that: I am not so silly. I only meant- 

Well, I think I only like to hear myself talk.” 

These were the days of which she wrote to her friend Emily,— 

“ I seem to be living in a kind of heaven upon earth,—everything 
around me so beautiful, everybody so goo<l to me, that I appreciate it 
with an over-fulness of tlie heart, and all the sin and trouble of the 
world apparently removed to an infinite distance.” 

Don Walter brought her the little green image of whieh he had 
spoken. It made a j)relty ornament, and she attacherl it to her watch- 
guard. Soon after this Don Walter’s labora at the hacienda came to 
an end. Then he disappeared, and was neither seen nor heard from 
again for a considerable time. 


CHAPTER V. 

" aOIiD, THE SUN AMONG METALS.” 

The first proceeding of Don Walter during this interval of absenc6 
was to set off for his haciendiia —or little hacienda—of Cruee Vivo. 
This was a small property given him by his guardinn.s, perhaps to the 
end that he might be made more contented through the possession of 
some estate of his own. 

His courae lay first through the village of Campo Florido, and 
thence by a ditour to the right^—to avoid the lava-b^s which consti¬ 
tute an almost impassable obstacle on that side—up the long, thickly- 
wooded slope into the dominant mountain-range. 

The path, in the early stages, was crossed by occasional fences, 
having rude gates, which he managed to open without dismounting. 
A part of it was cut out of the solid rock. TJiere were brooks to be 
forded where the swift water run breast-high on his horse, and places 
to be climbed and descended more like precipitous stairways than a 
road. Now and tlien he saw some mild Indian Daphnis minding cattle, 
or a peasant coming down the trail, bending low under heavy burdens 
for the market. 

He turned off to the right, by a connecting trail, and reached his 
place after about half a day’s journey. He I'aised some stock and coffee 
there, it appeared, but there were no gi-cat signs of life about it. How¬ 
ever, it was not his intent to remain j he oixlered a servant, named 
Pablo, to oollcet a few articles he had need of and prepare to accompany 
him. 

The man started back in energetic refusal when the object was made 
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known, and it was only after the most positive injunctions were laid 
upon him that he submitted—and then' in only a sulky way—to go 
along. 

They passed through the little hamlet of El Jasmin, where a her¬ 
mitage stood, and where the inhabitants were found weaving fabrics 
of coarse blue stuff and making red earthenware pottery. Some of the 
jars were large enough to have held Aladdin’s forty thieves. Then 
they reached Huetongo, a hamlet of much more gloomy aspect, the 
rendezvous of a sparse population of charcoal-burners. Here was 
found, in fact, a “ Caf6 and Cantina of the Yellow Snake,” a dark, 
forlorn little interior, with but few customers at that time of day. It 
was the most promising place for negotiations, however, and Don 
Walter left the horses there, and, with great dilBculty, secured a guide. 
A second was afterwards employed in addition to tlie lirat, who pro¬ 
fessed to have no great confidence in his ability to point out the way, 
after all. 

“You say neither of you has ever really been in the caflon, and you 
cannot mention a person who has actually seen the Yellow Snake; then 
how do you know there is one?” said Walter, arguing in a scoffing way 
with these men, when they stated their apprehensions. “ How do you 
know it isn’t a green dragon or a blue monkey, instead of a yellow 
snake?” 

“ No, sefioi’, it is a yellow snake,” answered one of them, mourn¬ 
fully. 

“ Is it the centoatl, that shines in the dark ? is it the sallUlo, that 
leaps at you all of a sudden? Will it devour a man ? Come, tell us 
all about it.” 

“ No, sefior,” in a tone of pained rej)roach at this bold scepticism, 
“it runs away before a man. They say its home is on a rock, and 
whenever it sees any one coming it glides swiftly into a boiling-hot 
fountain.” 

“ Pretty tough, isn’t it, to staud that! And now, if it runs away, 
why are you afraid of it ?” 

“ It is very bad luck to see it, my Patron; that is well known.” 

“ Oh, there you go again, always the same old story of bad luck. 
Well, I venture to say we shall not have any.” 

But with this he dismissed the coutrovei-sy, which was apparently 
having a still further demoralizing effect on Pablo. 

The way abounded in scenes of wild grandeur. These grew more 
savage as they progressed, till the mind was divided between admira¬ 
tion and fear. They reached a certain notable cave, and paused there 
briefly. Though but a hundred feet from the path, it might have been 
passed undetected. Within it were an ancient platform and a heathen 
altar and image. So noiseless, as it happened, was their approach that 
they were not discovered by a man within engaged in worship. He was 
in the act of placing a small piece of copper money in the mouth of 
the idol. 

“ Listen to what he says,” said Pablo. 

“I suppose you cannot do us any great goodj your day is over 
now,” the poor peon was saying naively to the god,—a combination of 
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eerpcnt and human figure almost laughable in its grotesqueness; '' but 
I’ll give you a trial, anyway'; I don’t want you to do me harm.” 

At this place one of the guides deserted the expedition. The re¬ 
maining guide—watched the more closely thereafter—led them on by 
thick and devious paths till they soon came to the long-looked-for 
chasm. 

Few could stand without an involuntary shrinking on that dizzy 
verge. The Barranca stretched out several miles in length, its more 
remote end hidden from view by a turn in its course. The vast ada¬ 
mantine walls narrowed darkly together at some points, and at otliers 
spread apart, affording a view of the bottom, full of smoking springs 
and aulfalaraa. Portions of the cliff were green with a verdure of 
poisonous acids. Some oaks of a peculiar toughness clung to the 
crannies of the rocks, and down on the slopes, sudi as form a glacis at 
the foot of precipices, could be seen, scattered epamely, tall stems of 
organ-cactus, like speara of the gods hurled down from the sky. 
Wreaths of steam drifted out from the precipitous sides, and occasion¬ 
ally formed a veil, shutting off the whole from sight. 

The guide led up, then down, in a very irregular way, and finally 
brought 3iem to where the path ended abruptly on a ledge with almost 
measureless altitude above and depths below. There was absolutely no 
possibility of going further. 

“ Wliat does this mean ?” demanded Walter, sternly. 

The man, changing countenance, rejfiied, confusedly, “ I have for¬ 
gotten.” 

He could not be made available for any further service. They 
climbed back again, and ho escaped like the other. 

But Walter, meantime, had had a glimpse of a j)lace, perhaps a 
mile farther on, where a practised eye, arguing from continuous vege¬ 
tation that found a foothold there, might infer that a path descended. 
Their way was hewn thither through the thick forest growth, and he 
proved to be right. Over almost insuperable obstacles, they at length 
entered the valley, strewn with the wreck, as it were, of another world. 

The Cyclopean processes of nature, elsewhere discreetly hidden, were ' 
here openly at work. The ground smoked from a hundred fumaroles 
and other vents, and around them the fragments of rocks—granite, 
sandstones, limestones, and slate, brought up by the resistless force that 
had torn through them from the lowest depths—were crumbling in 
whitish flakes under the attack of powerful escaping gases. A great 
sunken bowl—which Walter proccMed to call at once La Caldera— 
burned luridly with molten lava in violent ebullition, and strange lights 
a 2 )pearetl in some crevices of the side-walls, as if the cliffs themselves 
were on fire within. The tall cliffs vanished in long winding perspec¬ 
tives, inspiring awe, and here and there stood out from them vast but¬ 
tress-like projections. Across the blue sky arcliing above, often passed 
such billowy masses of vapor as if the cafion were the manufactory of 
the very clouds also. 

It was nightfall when tliey readied this place, and they encamped 
on the spot where they found themselves, under an improvised shelter. 
Next morning they began their explorations. Pablo,—a fat little man 
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of no great character or stability,—finding liiraself fairly inside the 
gorge and safe enough thus far, seemed less disturbed in mind than 
before. They ranged first down towards the lower end of it, where a 
difficult access could be had through a defile to a large volcanic lake 
without. They passed a night there, then turned back to the other end, 
the head, where the monster crags drew together and joined at an obtuse 
angle. 

They passed over mounds of smooth volcanic sand, heaps of scorite 
and ashes, and floods of solidified lava. Strange, huf^like projections 
with openings were met with on the lava, which had once been simply 
air-bubbles in the tide. 

But there were not wanting some gay and pleasing effects also. 
Nothing hiore joyous could be imagined tlian a mammoth warm spring, 
in a circular bowl, they fell in with on the morning of the second day. 

“Look! look! the water is smoking in a basin of snow!” cried 
Pablo, so surprised that for tlie moment he forgot his misgivings. 

T!io water’, warm like tliat of tire basin at Las Delicias,—'Walter’s 
fancy turned towards Amy sitting tlrere—flowed down from tire prin¬ 
cipal rece])tacle over a succession of terraces, eacli containing a subsidiary 
basin. Tire whole was made of travertine, white ns the purest marble, 
formed from the calcareous deposit of its own water’s. 

Don Walter explored this spot tlroroughly: it might well be the 
home of some stately god, and ought by all the probabilities to be tire 
locality of “ tire Yellow Snake.” In a random way he rolled some 
heavy stones into tire basin. These, perhaps choking the mouth of 
some subterranean vent, produced, as happens in geysers, a formidable 
ebullition, quite out of proportion to the cause. But nothing whatever 
appeared that could be construed as supernatural. 

Going on, somewhat after mid-day, he came to a curious heap, or 
cairn, of boulder’s, thrown together as by Titanic hands, around which 
surged a white flood of frrriously-heated water. The mozo, smitten by 
a nameless parric, would not approach, and his master, leaving him, 
went on alone. 

The cairrr could not be reached at all from most directions, on ac¬ 
count of the heat of the boiling water, but, searchirrg round it, he found 
an accessible point orr one side, where ran another brook, this one, strange 
to say, of gelid coolrtess. He clartrbererl rrp to a sort of platform whence 
he could overlook all that was below. 

The shadow sides of the rocks were of alnrost velvety blackttess, 
brrt they were touched with spots of vivid light, where sunshine 
reflected from the opj)03ite wall of the cation fell upon them. The 
mad-hot torrent disappeared under a large flat rock, slippery with the 
constant spray, as if it had plunged downward into unfathomable 
depths. 

Walter, tired with his work, threw himself down to rest. He fell 
to musing upon his labors in the Barranca and what he had expected 
to find there. He had broken off specimens of all the rocks, and he 
had tested all the powders and solid deposits encrusted round the borders 
of the springs, and had met with no success. 

His musings were broken in upon after a while—he hardly knew 
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in his abstraction how long a time had passed—by a sense as of some¬ 
thing moving under his eye; it was such a sense as one is conscious of 
when an unseen bird or animal stirs in the bushes near by. He aroused 
himself and looked downward to the slippery flat rock immediately 
below him. There waa motion; there was life. AVhat a strange ob¬ 
ject held his fascinated gaze, and set his heart wildly beating 1 

A yellow reptilian head had peeped forth. It was round, smooth, 
and seemed to have neither eyes nor mouth. The head was gently 
followed by a body. Slowly, deliberately it eame forth. Sinuous and 
rather slender at first, it gradually gathered bulk, till it grew squat 
and broad. When the whole shape had emerged, it was some three 
feet in length. 

It was a yellow serpent without spot or speck of any other color 
upon it. 

“Have I lost my senses?” cried Walter. “Does some misshapen 
old Aztec divinity then really exist in this lonely spot, and has he 
chosen to show himself to me, the greatest of sceptics?’’ 

Sensible, even while this confused fancy passed through his mind, 
that the phenomenon would be accounted for in some natural way, he 
could not free himself nevertheless from a definite awe and dread. 
Following his first hasty impulse, he detached a fragment of rock to 
throw down upon it. 

“ If it be some rare specimen,” he went on in his cogitations, “why 
has no naturalist made it the choicest of his treasures? why has no 
hunter made it the most remarkable of his trophies ?” 

His missile fell with a crash beside it, but the creature did not stir. 
Then he hastily whlpperl out his revolver and fired. Still, whether he 
had hit or missed it, only the same result. No faintest semblance of 
haste or alarm j the same slow deliberate gathering motion on the part 
of the Yellow Snake continued. Finally, steadying his hand securely, 
—for surely his aim must liave been confusetl by the tremors of his 
heart,—he fired once more. 

While he still watched keenly for the effect, the Yellow Snake 
suddenly swelled to its utmost bulk, moved rapidly down the smooth 
rock, and shot off like lightning into the boiling flood. No mortal 
creature could survive such a temperature, and yet—the ancient tradi¬ 
tion was on record. 

He hurried down from his post, sought a now coigno of vantage, and 
saw the appearance recommence. Again the yellow head peeping forth, 
again the sinuous body, again the thickening and broadening. Had 
it crept back miraculously through some crevice from the spring, or 
was this yet another Yellow Snake, and was a whole family of tliem 
about to pass before his eyes? Again it darted along the rock and 
took its wild plunge. This time it seemed to burst into a hundred 
scintillations as it touched the surface of the spring. 

In feverish haste, the bold explorer laid hold upon anything at 
command to make a temporary foot-way. Some small cedars, of a 
tough variety flourishing even there, made a principal resource. Con¬ 
structing with his blanket and some twigs a sort of buckler against the 
heat, he passed over to the flat rock. He fired at a new materialization 
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of the form even aa he went. This time it was surely hit, for some 
bright splashes flew into the air, aa if its very life-blood too were 
shining yellow. 

It was not a spot where one could stay long, but fortunately no long 
stay was needed. He found splashes of a yellow metal on the rock, 
and picked up his flattened bullets thickly encrusted with the same, 
lieturning, confused by the wreaths of steam circling round him, Ins 
foot slipp^, and it was little short of a miracle that his toils had not 
ended then and there. 

But he bore away tlio peculiar yellow flakes for examination. Ho 
established liimself in a place of safety by the cool brook, and proceeded 
to test them with acid, by trial of their weight, and otlier convincing 
means known to the assayer. Wlmt did he find? Ah, what indeed? 

The splashes of metal scattered over the rock by his fire, and 
encompassing his bullets, were pure gold. The Yellow Snake was but 
a molten stream of the purest gold. 

“ Merciful heaven be thanked 1” he crietl, in unutterable gratitude, as 
this discovery with all its far-reaching consequences was borne in upon 
him. 

Yes, it was true; subsequent investigation only served to confirm it. 
A thin stream was forced up by tremendous pressure from the inmost 
depths of the earth. The conditions of a gigantic crucible were present; 
some fierce volcanic heat, perhaps, had come in contact with veins of 
the precious ore, tried out their contents, and formed a hidden reservoir. 
And the peculiar movement that had been observed was, no doubt, 
nothing more than the slow accumulation of the issue till it should have 
attainetl body enough to overcome the inequalities of the rock and 
make the plunge by its own momentum. 

Pablo had heard the shots, and now called out from a distance in 
alarm. Walter shouted back to him reassuringly, more afraid to have 
him come near than he had before been amioyed at his lack of 
co-operation. Nevertheless, ho did not speed well in the affair alone, 
and so went and summoned Pablo to his assistance after all. 

“ There is some sulphur deposit here, of curious scientific interest,” 
he said, “ and I want you to strengthen the foot-way I have made to 
yonder slippery rock to get access to it.” 

Pablo worked at this task with averted eyes, crossing himself 
frequently and hardly even once looking at the place. Finally he 
refused to do more, and Walter kept him at it by presenting a pistol at 
his head, a harsh measure no doubt, but one somewhat excused by the 
circumstances. The man was of a sullen, revengeful nature, and con¬ 
ceived from this a malevolent hatred that was to have deep and long- 
enduring consequences. He was next made to fetch a quantity of 
thick, adhesive clay, of which a large supply existed at no great distance, 
and after that a capacious maguey satchel and some other things from 
among the baggage. Then he was effectually got rid of for a while on 
pretext of bringing up part of the provisions from the point where they 
had entered the caflon. 

Don Walter, as if acting upon keen mechanical intuitions, crossed 
again to the flat rock, exposmg himself to danger in a daring way, and 
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laid a rough line of stones and filled in their interstices rudely with 
clay, smootliing this afterwards from a distance with a long" pole. He 
thus established both a dam which would clieok the metal in its flow to 
the spring, and a sort of conduit to lead it in a new direction. Then 
at the hither side of the rock, where the conduit ended, he fixed the 
maguey bag in a crevice, with its mouth well spread open, and lined the 
interior with a heavy coating of wet clay. 

Soon he had tlie unspeakable satisfaction of seeing tlie deposit 
follow his new channel. He dragged out the bag, to whicli he had 
attached a stout rope, plunged it into the cool water, and tried its con¬ 
tents. The result was of the same amazing character as before: the 
whole was of pure gold. 

Pablo returned, and was sent off again on some new iwetext. Don 
Walter worked ^v^th tremendous diligence at making a long, low trough 
of stones and clay, capable of holding a large quantity of the deposit, 
and well hidden from sight. He also cast fragments loosely about the 
platform, to give a more natural look, in case auy other—“ which a 
righteous heaven forbid I” he murmured—should come to look upon it 
during his absence. 

Ho with his servant crept for lodging, that night, into one of the 
hut-like protuberances mentioneil. He went back for a last look next 
morning, then set out on his return home. 

On the upward climb lie met with an accident which caused him a 
slight lameness. The gossips above, who knew them for the men who 
had ventured into the caflon, shook tlieir heads sagely over it as con¬ 
firming the traditions of bad luck. 

“ Yes, it’s an exhausting, thankless journey,” said Don Walter, by 
no means desirous to dispute the impression. “ I would never advise 
anybody else to take it, with so little to repay the trouble.” 

Pablo, for his part, had no more informing report to ofier. At the 
first opportunity, too, he left his master entirely and sought service else¬ 
where, at which Don Walter, with certain new projects revolving in his 
head, was not at all displeaseil. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A MOMENTOUS TALK IN THE STATELY aABDENS. 

Amy had gone to the town with Dofla Beatriz to see the convent to 
which the latter had once belonged, and whither the three nuns liked 
to go sometimes and pray. 

The quaint, spacious establishment, uniting, like many others of its 
class, peculiarities derived from the Moors with a florid Renaissance 
architwture, had been occupied by turns as a warehouse and barracks, 
and the main tower of its church was cracked by an earthquake. 

In the cloister garden, for the most part overgrown, disorderly, and 
even squalid, a small spot was cleared, where a stone seat was placed. 
This was before a wall on which, by some good fortune, two or three 
fragments of what had once been extensive frescos still remainerl. The 
plastered wall showed traces of target-jiraetice, or perhaps the fusillade 
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of a sie^e. Some pious hand had lately put fresh carnations and roses 
in the pits left by tlie balls that had pierced a figure of Christ. 

“ Don Walter did this,” said Doila Beatriz, indicating the improve¬ 
ments. 

“How, Don Walter? Is he, then, of a religious turn?” 

“ On the contrary; or rather, like his father, he has the religion of 
the Americans, which is diirerent from ours. He has even given mo 
some books to prove that mine is false.” 

“ But I do not understand why he takes such jiains here.” 

“ It was for our pleasure. I think he had heard—we had said some¬ 
thing about it to the Sefloritas Arroyo. He has a hold heart as well as 
a kind one: he is afraid of nothing. Wo should not have dared to do 
it, for fear of offending the authorities.” 

She walked away to a little distance, where there was a very thick 
tangle of shrubbery near some old tombs, knelt upon a slab as to engage 
in jirayer, yet at the same time seemed to scan the vicinity with an anxious 
and furtive eye. Amy, in looking at her and the desolation around, could 
not but think of the fairy legend of the young nun who, at prayer in her 
garden, paused to hear a bird sing, and, on turning, found everything 
about her decayed and a hundred yeara gone by. 

“ We liked it here because these pictures are the only ones that are 
preserved,” said Dofla Beatriz, returning, “and there are many old 
associations connected with this place.” 

It might have been noted that she liked to dwell upon Don Walter 
and liis doings, and Amy, now that he had been gone’a week, was glad 
enough to have some one to converse with on this subject. The recluse 
asked with interest, too, after the little details of her daily life at the 
hacienda. 

“ I live so much in the mad world I sometimes fear I shall acquire 
a taste for it,” she said, deprecatingly. 

■“ And why should you not? Why should you not be of it? You 
are too young and attractive to bury youiself thus, and you have no 
permanent vows to bind you.” 

“That is what Don Walter, too,’has told me: he says I ought to 
go back to my family and marry,” slie rejoined, timidly. 

Amy was startled j for the first time she reflected upon the attrac¬ 
tion such a handsome young man might not unnaturally have for the 
demure novice, balancing between the gravest obligations towards an 
unreal world and the frivolities of life. But before she had time to go 
far in this direction she was yet more startled by a sudden question: 

“Will you marry Don Walter?” 

“ Oh, no; we are only good companions,” she replied, coloring and 
embarrassed to the point of hardly knowing what answer she made. 

“ You are so much together, and you are so beautiful.” 

“Don Walter will marry when it seems good to him, but he has 
need of much money, and I am poor. And, besides, it is rather cus¬ 
tomary in these matters to wait till one has been asked,” she concluded, 
turning it off laughing. 

The Sister appeai’ed naively convinced by these confused dis¬ 
claimers. 
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“ Is it truly so, captivating as you are ? Your liair is like so many 
threads of spun gold.” 

“ No, no; it is you that have lovely hair, Dofla Beatriz. How 
heaw and fine it is 1 and dark hair is far more attractive.” 

On the return home, just at the point where the trail from the 
mountain joined the road, they met Walter himself. A great, glossy¬ 
leaved amape-tree, with a bench of brick and stone around its base, 
spread its ample shade there, and the street was not unlike that of a 
New England village. 

Never before had Amy seen Walter sa joyously animated, so full 
of a singular fire, though he was also haggard and wan, and a tired, 
sullen-looking mozo rode behind him. He stopped for but brief parley. 

“ I have been at the Barranca of Cimarron,” lie said, bending down 
from his saddle towards her in the carriage, and not at once discerning 
Beatriz, who was beside her. 

“ You look weary and careworn.” 

“ It is nothing. I have something to tell you. I want your—I 
want—I will go to the hacienda to-morrow to explain.” 

He had checked himself at sight of Beatriz, but she had seen already 
that burning ardor in his glance, that fervid meaning in his whole man¬ 
ner, which could have but one interpretation. 

“He thinks much of you: if you do not love him, be my friend, 
speak to him of me 1” she exclaimed, turning from red to pale in nerving 
herself to a desperate effort. “ If he must have money, I can make him 
very rich. Ho does not know that. Oh, will you tell him? Can I 
trust you with so wicked a confession ? I dare not look at you. Can 
I hope you will aid mo in this ?” 

“ It does not become a woman to sue,” replied Amy, with not a 
little disdain. 

She abated her involuntary coldness, however, and again treated the 
giver of this impulsive confidence with affection before their parting. 
“But I speak in your own interest,” she said. “If it is to be, it will 
be; heaven ordera all things for us well.” 

She found no great cause for surprise in what she had heard; on 
the contrary, it seemed natural enougli; but she went away changed, 
embittered somehow towards Walter, herself, and all the world. 

Was the poor little recluse insane when she spoke of conferring 
treasures, or was there rather some ray of truth in tue surmises of the 
Jefe Politico ? 

Wheu Walter came to see her he had almost the same ardor as on 
the preceding day, but an element of misgiving seemed to have crept 
into it. A coldness, too, on her part made Itself felt even against all 
his impetuosity. 

“ Is there not some other who better deserves this confidence ?” she 
asked him. 

“ I do not quite understand.” 

“ I have talked of late with Dofla Beatriz. She tells me of your 
friendship, of the profound influence you have had upon her life.” 

“ The poor little thing! It is a pity to see her waste her existence 
in a cloister, still more in a tnere imitation of one.” he responded. A 
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certain abstracted air appeared even in this reply, and he seemed about 
to be carried along by the overwhelming engrossment of a much more 
important topic. 

“ It appeal’s that she is very unhappy on your account. She has 
even asked me to intercede for her. Will you bear witness that I have 
done so ?” she concluded, almost disdainfully. 

He looked at her astonished, and rejoined,— 

“ I have exchanged but a very few words with her in all our acquaint¬ 
ance. Whatever influence I may have exerted upon her is apart from 
my own doing. I did not suppose a single worldly idea had ever entered 
her innocent little head.” 

There was a hearty sincerity in this that carried conviction with it. 

“ Oh, how awkward I have been 1” said Amy, ashamed of her girlish 
conduct, and alarmed for the inferences he miglit naturally draw from 
it. “ It was only that I felt a little hurt, I think, at—at not having 
been informed of such an affair, if it were so. You luust punish me by 
not telling me what you had in mind to tell,” 

“ On the contrary, I have come expressly to offer you a confidence 
I would not intrust to any other human being.” 

“That is a compliment indeed. How shall I show my appre¬ 
ciation ?” 

“ I have penetrated to the heart of the ancient mystery and super¬ 
stition : I have seen the Yellow Snake.” , 

“ Is it such an extraordinary secret? It really exists, then?” 

“ It really exists; and it is as different from what you may imagine 
as anything can possibly be.” 

“ I trust it has not brought you the traditional ill luck ?” 

“ That remains to Ixj seen; perhaps it depends upon you.” 

“ Upon me? You do me great honor.” 

“ It was your suggestion that sent me there, so honor to whom honor 
is due. I have scarcely eaten or slept since I saw you last,” he broke 
out, in great excitement. “ What do you think the Yellow Snake is ?” 

“ How can I tell ? Is it the principal feature of all those wonders, 
that you are BO disturbed over it?” ' . 

“ It is a periodical deposit of pure molten gold.” 

“ This from you, so sceptical of all treasure-stories 1” she exclaimed. 
“ You used to consider them mere fairy-tales.” 

“ It is true. Oh, do not doubt it. A kinder fate seems to have 
smiled upon me. It is, perhaps, a treasure incalculable. See here 1” 
And he drew forth some singular fragments of yellow metal. 

At tlie view of these, some of his own excitement was communi¬ 
cated to her. Slie gazed upon them and held them in her fair hands 
Avith fascinated eyes. Walter Arroyo began an account of all that had 
happened. He had two objects in view, and it was apparently his pur¬ 
pose to interweave them. His discovery permitted him to plan for a 
huppine.s3 that had heretofore been ho])elessly beyond his reach. 

“ I had never before been consumed by so desperate a thirst for 
fortune,” he said. “ Why do you think it Avas ?” he asked, pointedly. 

All indications seemed to point to his answering that it was for her 
sake; but so chagrined Avas she by her recent conduct, and fearful lest 
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he should think her forward, that she caught confusedly at every pre¬ 
text for diverting the conversation from the subjects that might have 
offered him his opportunity. 

“ Come, let us sit down by the spring,” slio said. “ Do you know, 
one day while you were gone, by the way, the basin bubbled and surged 
in a way it had never been known to do before?” 

“Did it, indeed?” Ho was much struck by the statement, and, 
on verifying dates and time of day, it appeared that tlie disturbance 
coincided with the time of his troubling the great travertine basin. 

“ It establishes the direct connection between the Barranca and the 
hacienda I have often fancied,” said Don Walter. “This is, indeed, 
strange. There will undoubtedly be some way of turning it to account 
in the work of getting out the millions that may at last render it possi¬ 
ble for me to become a humble citizen of your opulent United States.” 

“ How absurdly you choose to talk of your own country, as though 
everybody there were rolling in fabulous wealth 1” 

“All the xoomen are not, at any rate,” she addetl. Impulsively. 

“ For example ?” 

Her remark was evidently not thrown away upon uninterested cal's, 
and they drifted, as people will in talk, into a side-issue, which soon, 
however, became as momentous as tlie leading one. 

“ You see before you, without going any further, one striking exam¬ 
ple. You may have tliouglit, from seeing me here witli people who 
live in such splendor, that I had everything on an equal footing: did 
you not?” 

“ Perhaps I had some such impression.” 

“ You were wrong. They tell me wo were once in rather fine cir¬ 
cumstances, but that was before my time. I have never known any¬ 
thing but a trying sort of poverty. I do not like to talk about my¬ 
self ; but, then, I do not like to be the subject of misconception, either. 
Now that you are so rich, you will hardly have any tolerance for so 
indigent a creature.” 

“ Tell me all about it,” he said, in a caressing way he liad. 

“ Our property was in the hands of a man who had been universally 
respeeted, and he appropriated it to his own uses, without suspicion being 
aroused till it was too late.” 

Her companion suddenly grew agitated in a dlfierent way, and 
uttered a sort of exclamation. 

“ Oh, we were not the only ones to suffer,” she went on, taking this 
for indignation. “ He left universal wreck. Banks, corporations, and 
])rivate fortunes went down under his touch. He was a financial 
magnate whom everybody trusted, and everybody that trusted lost.” 

“And what became of him?” asked Don Walter, as \ylth difficult 
utterance. “ What did he do with the money ?” 

“He fled from the country, or, some say, committed suicide. It 
was given out that ho did not keep much for himself, but lost it all in 
his speculations: I believe that is the usual way. Oh, it was a very 
great affair, I assure you, if there’s any comfort in that. Perhaps you 
may have heard of it even here. I sometimes see references to it in the 
newspapers still as ‘ The Great Ridgefield Defalcation.’ ” 
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“Good God! no, not that?” 

“ What ia the matter?” 

•“ To tell the truth, perhaps I have not heard all that you have been 
saying. My brain is in a whirl with this now discovery. They say 
men often go mad in such eveuta as this. Do not let me go mad I I 
have come to you for aid.” 

“ Tell me what I can do,” she demanded, alarmed at his gloomy 
change of manner, and desiring to soothe him. He moved about really 
in quite a mad way. 

“ Where a man’s treasure is, there his heai't is also,” he said. “ I 
am always thinking the supply may give out. I do not know why 
tliat did not occur to me at first.” 

“ Oh, I hope not, I hope not. Let us not think it can.” 

“ The next thing to do is to arrange the best course for securing this 
treasure, such as it may prove to be.’’ 

“What will you do?” The rdleoi Amy, with her small experi¬ 
ence, was evidently to bo hardly more than a listener in the discussion. 

“ There are three plans. The first is to acquire title to the place, 
and regularly work it as a mine. It would not oe safe, under our va¬ 
rious distracted governments, to do this. The second is to associate a 
number of influential people in the enterprise, pledge them to secrecy, 
and under their protection secure as much of the valuable deposit as 
possible. But, naturally, I do not wish to share it; and so nervous 
and distrustful of human nature have I become that I cannot think of 
even a single person whom I would want to help me in the matter.” 

“ Not even your friend Perez, whom you esteem so highly? Surely 
here is a case where his peculiar characteristics ought to find exactly the 
right field.” 

“ I do not admit that I believe anything bad of him, but I have 
not quite got up the necessary confidence even in his case. Captain 
Perez is my peculiar property, you see: I allow no one either to defend 
or abuse him without contradiction.” 

“ And your third plan is-?” 

“ To go alone into the Barranca and collect the deposit, and convey 
it out piecemeal as best I can. It is the one upon which I had deter¬ 
mined in my own mind. My irregular way of life will give me a cer¬ 
tain advantage in passing back and forth without suspicion.” 

“ But if you are discovered ?” 

“ It is one of the chances of war. I trust I can easily hide the 
source of the treasure, and I will account for my own presence there 
by pretending to search for peculiar chemical deposits or fertilizers for 
my haciendita.” 

“ There is one thing I have been thinking of from the first,” said 
Amy. “ If this supply has been going on for a long time, as the exist¬ 
ence of the tradition would indicate, there must be somewhere au im¬ 
mense .accumulation of the deposit, in comparison with which the present 
product is a mere nothing.” 

“All that must come later. Yes, that is something that at once 
occurs to mind. But the quantity that falls into the stream at present 
seems to disappear in the very bowels of the earth, as no doubt has all 
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before it. To reach such an accumulation would be like moving moun¬ 
tains or disrupting the very Barranca itself. It could not bo done 
secretly, and it is beyond the strength of a single pemon.” 

“ Yes, yes; I see well it is.” 

“ Besides, the problem is whether it has flowcxl continuously, or 
only made a rare appearance from time to time. My heart is in my 
mouth when I reflect that the latter is most probable, and that it may 
stop at any moment.” 

“ How do you account now for the tradition of bad luck attached 
to it, when it really is so lucky a thing?” 

“ Only by supposing it was the interest of some one to conceal it, 
and the superstition has been kept up by the ignorance and apathy of a 
race that has changed very little even in a couple of hundred years. It 
was in ecclesiastical hands, and connected no doubt with the worship of 
the idols in the caves above, and the ancient priests thought it wise to 
keep so good a thing to themselves.” 

Was it uneasiness arising from the cause indicated that had thrown 
him into the deep depression by which his elation seemed succeeded ? 
Amy asked hemelf. She marvelled silently at the change that had 
come over him. He had been tender and lover-like; ho had even 
taken her hand, and she could hardly find it in her heart to withdraw 
it, lingeringly, there had been something so benumbing and dreamy 
in the contact. 

“ When I made my good luck dejiendent upon you,” he said, as if 
feeling that explanation was demanded, “ I meant I needed some one 
to unburden myself to, some one who should know of ray whereabouts. 
In you alone I am not afraid to confide. You are good, true, wise, and 
capable of keeping counsel. I felt that with you to aid, I should be 
fortunate indeed.” 

“No, no,” his hearer protested; “I am frivolous and shallow. 
You are mistaken: I have none of those fine qualities.” 

Walter Arroyo smiled sadly, and, with this, went away from the 
Eden that had seemed so near realization, to earry his new plan into 
effect. 


CHAPTER VII. 

HOW DON WALTER ARROYO BET OUT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

He began at once a series of furtive excursions to the Barranca, 
finding many different ways of getting there. At one time he would 
go by way of Campo Plorido, as if setting out simply for Cruce Vivo; 
again he started up from the other side of Las Delicias, and succeeded 
in picking a path over the almost insuperable lava-beds; and sometimes 
he would fetch a compass even as far away as Rio Frio, a large town in 
another district, where he pretended to sell some of his horses or mules. 
From Rio Frio he got access to the gorge by way of Lake Jornada, a 
body of water some fifteen miles in its longest dimension. There was 
a settlement at its lower end, with a rude glass-factory. The end near 
the Barranca was entirely desolate, frequented only by a few lonely 
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alkali-gatherers, who collected the alkali to be sold to the glass-factory 
aforesaid. 

In this new way of life he had to shun Perez as well as others, so 
that at last the worthy captain was piqued at the rebuffs he met with. 

“ The fact is,” said Walter, “ my guardians are a little dissatisfied 
with our friendship. You know how it is: we have spoken of it 
before. Women will get whims into their heads. Let each go his 
way separately a little while. The notion will not last long, and it 
Avill be all for the better for us when it is over.” 

The same circumspection was used by Walter in disposing of the 
product he collected in his watchings. A part of the metal lie con¬ 
cealed in the gorge itself, part of it became a growing hoard at Cruce 
Vivo, and another part still, at his home with the unsuspecting Arroyo 
ladies; and, finally, one more repository was established at a lonely spot 
on the alkali-whitened shores of Lake Jornada. 

During this time no words of more than merely friendly import 
passed between the pair who should have been lovers. Walter did not 
return to that mood the meaning of which had seemed hardly equivocal. 

“ Ah, well,” reflected Amy, “ I am the sole confidante of his secret. 
I am his copartner in so great and hazardous an enterprise. Ought not 
that to be enough for the present? When this is over, who can there 
be to whom he will owe more gratitude than to myself? When it is 
all over, who knows ? Perhaps—perhaps.” 

It was agreed between them that whenever Walter was absent ho 
should every day at a certain hour trouble the watera of the tmvertine 
basin, that the effect might appear in the spring at Las Delicias. The 
actual existence of such a connection had been established by sufificient 
trials, and Amy went as often as possible—she could not do so quite 
without fail—to sec her basin thus strangely surge and splash. This 
singular means of communication, rude as it wn.s, was a source of much 
reassurance to her. By it she could at least tell his whereabouts, assume 
that he was well, and be sure he thought of her. “ Why,” she often 
sighed, “ can I not send a message to him also ?” 

The golden flow, according to the best estimates to be made, was 
producing every day many thousand dollars, but neither of them could 
realize this as solici and tangible value. It seemed rather some game 
of splendid dreams and figures purely mythical at which they were 
playing. 

At last Walter came and mooted a wholly new plan. 

“I am overpowered with uneasiness; I do not nave one moment’s 
jieace,” he said. “ When I am away from the Barranca I am con¬ 
stantly tortured by the fear that the flow has stopped, that somebody 
else has got access to it, that I am not doing the utmost to secure it, or 
that I have been or shall be followed in going in or ont.” 

It was but too evident in his looks how mental turmoil and bodily 
labor were weai’ing him out. 

“ The last time I went up by El Jasmin I met our Sefior Jefe Po- 
Iftico, with two evil-looking alguazils of office behind him. That coun¬ 
try is all in his district, of course, and he has a perfect right to be there, 
and he is probably not spying after my movements, but it gives me a 
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nervous feeling all the same. I must end this. I must go to the 
Barranca, and stay there till the work is done.” 

“ Alone in that dismal place? It would be too dreadful I Suppose 
you should be sick ?” 

“ A to guerre comine d la guerre /” he responded ns before: “ that is 
one of the leiist considerations when there are so many more important 
things to think about. If anything should happen now by my fault 
when only these few poor thousands have been realized,—a mere drop 
in the bucket to the sum I must have,—witli what bitter regrets I 
should be overcome!” 

“ Blit how will your absence be accounted for ? how long will it 
be? what if you should meet with any accident?” expostulatSi Amy, 
in pain, a thousand obstacles and dangers rising before her fancy. 

“I must appear to go to the United States for a visit; that will 
divert attention from me entirely, and I may then do as I please in my 
retreat. But lettera would naturally be expected from me. Will you 
help me in this also, or have I exhausted the measure of your aid?” 

“You have not yet even begun to draw upon it.” 

“Suspicion will thus be allayed, and without them it would be cer¬ 
tain to arise, to say nothing of its being a civil thing to do. Let us say 
a letter once in three weeks; that will answer for my good aunts. I 
can plead being extremely busy, you know. Other people will hear of 
me tlirough the postmaster.” 

“You speak of being gone for so long a time I” exclaime<l Amy, 
dismayed at tlie prospect he opened before her. 

“ I can estimate it almost exactly, if the luck holds good, allowing 
of course a liberal margin for contingencies. I have never given you 
more than the merest inkling of a burden and obligation that rests upon 
me, and I am not now prepared—it is not best—^to do so. But of this 
I assure you, by whatever force you may attach to a solemn assertion 
of mine, that the object is a most worthy and honorable one. It is one 
that you may well feel glad and even proud to have assisted.” 

Amy recollected witli sympathy the hint he had once let fall of an 
adequate cause for his recklessness, and her heart smote her at the in¬ 
justice she had more than once done him in thinking him possessed of 
mercenary greed. 

“ The sum is a great one,” he continued, “ but till the last cent of 
it is realized I must hold it as a sacred trust: before heaven I I seek 
no advantage of my own.” 

He named it. 

“ Millions ?” cried Amy, aghast; “ how can they ever be realized ?” 
Still, in her heart she felt reassured, for had he not on a former occasion 
demanded the entire contents of the heart of the earth ? 

“There are two things to'be done,” said Walter. “In the first 
place, will you give me a few points about Now York,—the hotel at 
which I may be supposed to stop, for instance, and the theatres, palaces, 
noble monuments, and galleries of pictures and sculpture I may see?— 
so that I can write as if I were actually there.” 

“Alas! our poor noble monuments and galleries of sculpture! 
However, I will put our best foot foremost.” 
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“ In the second j)lace, will you be capable of so much duplicity as 
to find some one in New York to receive the lettera and reinail them 
from there?" 

“ It is in a good cause, and I undertake it.” 

She sent one, in fact, to her friend Miss Winchester, another to her 
family, and another again to Miss Winchester, explaining it in each 
instance as a joke, the key to which they should have later. 

The composition of the fimt letter was entered npou at once, and so 
much amnseinent was caused by mistakes arising out of Walter’s pre¬ 
conceived ideas of things in the United States that a humorous light 
was cast, for the time being, over the sadness of parting. It was pro¬ 
posed that Amy should prepare for him after each letter a few particu¬ 
lar, to give a sort of contemporaneonsness to the next, and he was to 
endeavor to steal out, in disguise, once a month, to get those notes, 
and leave his letter and also one with some account of his own doings. 

“ Where shall we put the letters?” asked Amy. 

“ Yon know the cross set up at the sjiot where the English governess 
was killed by lightning : that is an excellent place. A natural, easy 
jiath goes by it, and there is a short cut across the fields to Campo Flo- 
rido. Yon can easily make an excuse for going there. A number of 
earthen pitcliers are hung to the cross by leathern thongs, and it is 
always in order to fill tliem with flower. The letter must be put in 
one of these and well covered with leaves.” 

Don Walter had already sounded his guardians on the subject of a 
voyage to the United States, and when he finally announced his deter¬ 
mination to go they were not too much astonished. Thw thought it 
might not be a bad thing for him to see a little more of the world: 
perhaps he would settle down more contentedly at home on his return. 
He had no desire to hunt up his relations in New York, but he made 
this an occasion for finding out as much as po.ssible about them. The 
Sefloritas Arroyo, in fact, knew but little. They were distantly re¬ 
lated to his motlier, and it was through this fact that their adopting 
him had come about; but his mother was dead before his father had 
brought liim to Mexico, and nearly all the rest was befogged and lost 
in the non-intercourse the odium ol' disgrace had occasioned. 

Tlie kind spinsters made a pleasant reunion for him at their house 
to bid him God-speed. He was of so essentially frank a nature that he 
could with difficulty carry off the imposition. Amy was there, and at 
the moment of farewell his eyes gazed long and lingeringly into hers, 
while her own were veiled and swimming with tears. 

“If you do not come back,” she suggested. 

“ Yes, the worst side also ought to be thought of, it is true. Why, 
then—then go to Perez aud tell him about it. But that is to be only 
a last resort; give plenty of time.” 

Then he set out on horseback, by a long journej^, to take the rail¬ 
way for Vera Cruz. It was his plan, he said, to visit some neglected 
business correspondents on the way. He meant to dispose of his horse 
at Puebla to pay part of the expense of his voyage. • 

Some of his young acquaintances accompanied him part of the way 
on his road in lively fashion. After leaving them, he went on with a 
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single servant, who carried his baggage. On the second day he insisted 
tliat tlie horse this mozo rode was lame and looked badly, 

“ I would not for anything that so good an animal sliould be per¬ 
manently disabled,” he said. “ Give me liere the ba^age on my own 
liorse,”—lie liad purposely made it very light,—“ and you go back: I 
shall get on perfectly well by myself.” 

The man hesitated in surprise, but the order was jieremptory, and he 
went back. When the Sefloritas Arroyo heard of it they said, “ It is 
exactly like his warm heart, considerate both of beast and man.” 

As soon as the servant had disappeared up the road, Don Walter 
plunged into the woods. There was no one in sight in either direction 
to observe this unusual proceeding. Within an hour afterwards he re¬ 
appeared as a yieon, of the usual copper-colored skin and in the cotton 
shirt and drawera of the class. He emerged from the woods near the 
same spot and took the road back towards Cuernavaca. The animal 
he rode was also considerably changed in appearance, and seemed to 
have been a victim of wanton neglect. 

He passed the night at the same meson with his own servant, who 
was dallying on the road. He set out much earlier in the morning than 
the latter. When he reached a but-little-used trail, penetrating his own 
mountain-district, he struck off into it. A wild babbling brook ran 
down the same course, disputing the right of way. When he had gone 
a certain distance he dismounted, took off the more necessary nrticies, 
and with a sad but resolved air led his horse into a thicket. The poor 
animal seemed to have a sense of the fate that was impending. He trem¬ 
bled and drew back, and when the revolver was aimed that, as a pre¬ 
cautionary measure, should have put an end to his existence, he made so 
resistless a bound that he escaped to the bed of the brook. Don Walter 
scrambled after him over the rough stones, but pursuit was useless. 

“Go, then, in heaven’s name. I am glad I did not do it,” ho 
breathed aloud, rejoicing in the chance that had stayed his hand from a 
cruelty so repulsive, even with all the danger of detection involved. 

Tlien he shouldered his effects in u bag, peasant-fashion, went on 
on foot, and disappeared. Surely his acquaintance would have thought 
this an extraordinar}' way in which to start for the United States. 

After Don Walter had gone, Amy Colebrook felt far more than be¬ 
fore the seriousness of her position. It was a weighty responsibility 
indeed for her, an inexperienced little American girl, to be down there 
in the far-off wilds of Mexico, the confidante of a secret of life and 
death and a monstrous treasure with all Its far-reaching interests. At 
times it seemed too formidable to bear*, and she had to struggle not to 
betray her preoccupation to those about her. Nor was it of one sort 
only. Looking at the prospect of success from the hopeful stand-point, 
she would say,— 

“ When he is very rich he will h.ave other interests, other friends, 
and then—ah me 1” 

If she had been fond of him before, her affection took a far greater 
intensity now that he was away, engag^ in his arduous struggle with 
the powers of nature in the lonely caflon. She often dreamed of him, 
fancying she looked down upon him from the towering walls and saw 
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him there, a small, sun-scorched and storm-beaten figure amid the vast 
surroundings. 

Soon a startling episode happened. Don Walter’s horse made his way 
back to the liaciendita, and was recognized there by an old servant who 
staked his veracity upon it, since he had had something to do with raising 
the colt. The report went out that Don Walter had been murdered. 
This again—in the mountain-region—was laid to his ill luck in having 
seen the Yellow Snake, and tended to keep people away from the gorge 
more than ever. The mozo who had accompanied him towards Puebla 
was put under arrest. The Jefe Politico, who personally would not 
have greatly mourned the loss of a forward young man given to laugh¬ 
ing at him, was nevertheless stirred up by the frequent fainting-fits of 
the Arroyo ladies to do something. Captain Perez too was on the war¬ 
path. Amy was full of consternation, not because she believed Don 
Walter had come to harm, but lest this excitement should cause his 
discovery. 

She thought, in a helpless way, of appealing to Captain Perez to 
stop the hue and cry, as if this would not have been equally fatal. 

In the midst of it came a letter from Walter, apparently, safely 
arrived in New York. The old servant was discredited: the Misses 
Arroyo recovered from their fainting-turns. Amy had a guilty feeling 
when they told her about Walter’s travels. He wrote a most interest¬ 
ing letter, they said; he described Broadway, Central Park, and the 
Brooklyn Bridge so that it was almost like being there; but the excite¬ 
ment and fatigue of exploring a foreign country were great, and he would 
not have time to write often. 

At the appointed time, she left her communication for Walter as 
they had agreed. She watched, and found it soon replaced by one from 
him, a sort of journal of some of his doings in the Barranca. What 
a mysterious feeling it gave her to think he had been so near her in 
disguise 1 it was like the visitation of a spirit. The second month 
he did not come at all: no doubt the risk was too great. But the 
troubling of the spring still continued. 

Then all at once, after a while, the spring was not troubled. A 
second day this concerted signal was lacking, a third, a fourth, a fifth, 
a sixth,—for eight days the watci-s gave no sign of disturbance. Amy 
was in an agony of fear. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

IN TUB BAnRANCA OP CIMARRON. 

Don Wai.ter utilized a bright night of the tropics for his final 
march to the caffon. A radiant moonlight still whitened all its strange 
features when, in the small houm of the morning, he arrived there. 

He had already conveyed thither many things that would be useful 
to him, and his first care was to make something like a permanent home 
in one of the lava huts he had used temporarily. These were in reality 
a kind of rude glass, the effect of imprisoned steam forcing its way 
through the vitreous mass. They varied in size from a bee-hive to a 
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cottage. Many were of snow-white pumice, and they looked like tents, 
from his door-way. 

He took up his own abode in an inconspicuous, mud-colored one, 
near tlie place where the treasure flowed forth, yet not so near as to 
establish any direct connection with it. It needed only an enlargement 
of the natural opening near the bottom, and tlie cutting out of a port- 
hole-like window or two, to make it habitable. He spread some petalea 
—mats of the maguey fibre—on the floor, and constructed a rude table 
and shelves for his scientific apparatus. Then, finding it gloomy, as he 
lay on his camp-bed, to gaze up into the Cimmerian darkness in the 
top of the tall cone, he made an opening for light there also, and later 
placed a ceiling, which divided the hut into two stories. Then he 
fitted rustic gmtings to his door and windows, to keep out wild birds, 
or perchance even wild beasts, at night. 

He had a natural taste for the ornamental, with all his masculine 
habits, and when this was done he set some plants in his window- 
openings, so that there was a certain hardy air of comfort about it. 
Just as the edelweiss is found in Alpine snows, so he brought back 
from his explorations small flowers—symbols, perhaps, of headstrong 
passion—that throve as close as possible to the burning lieats. 

But he did not complete this work of installing himself till he had 
put the signal of communication with Amy upon a more stable footing. 

“ It had been my habit,” he said in his journal, “ to throw into the 
basin large stones and pieces of stalagmite broken off around its own 
borders. These anger it and thus cause a disturbance in some central 
chamber that finalfy reaches to you. But the ebidlition seemed daily 
to decrease, and I feared there might be danger of choking up the tube 
and putting an end to it altogether. So I cast about for some less 
hurtful means, and found it by rigging up a long beam rested on a 
fulcrum, and with another short, hcavily-weightal beam, hung on like 
a flail at one end.” The sketch he drew of this device showed it not 
unlike an old-fashioned well-sweep of rural New England. “ I can let 
down this flail end into the water, and stir up a more or less furious 
protest as I wish, and then move it away again, to await the next 
occasion.” 

Wliile the strange, dumb messages were going, he sat on the steps 
of the travertine terrace, dreaming of her to whom they were sent,— 
having but scant leisure for dreaming at other times. He thought good 
to occupy a hut at this place also as a sort of spring-house. Indeed, 
he ultimately removed most of his apparatus here, and made it the 
head-quarters for his analyses of the abundant material found in his 
researches. In addition to the other pretexts in mind, he might affect, 
in case of discovery, to be taking baths for rheumatism, or to be a rapt 
devotee of science. They would set him down for a visionary, or even 
a lunatic, but this would only the better withdraw attention from the 
vital interest at stake. 

“ When other needed preliminaries were accomplishetl,” he wrote, 
“ I had to inaugurate extensive improvements in my way of gathering 
and protecting the deposit. I felled some trees, where the lower margin 
of the forest enoroaclies on the caflon, slid them down, and drew them 
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along on a kind of sled. My idea was to erect an efficient barrier 
against the searching heat and deleterious fumes from the boiling stream, 
one behind which I might have secure access to the golden spring. I 
therefore made two very large, heavy frames of wood. I nailed cross¬ 
pieces upon these, and smaller pieces again crossing the first. Then I 
bethought me what material, strong enough for the ordeal it would 
have to endure, would be suitable for filling the interstices. 

“ In making my way along a ledge at the top of the lower slope of 
talus, I came upon a strange substance, in strata white, reddish, or green, 
embedded amid serpentine rook and soapstone. It was apparently a 
mineral, and yet it was soft, even silky, to the touch, and elastic and 
pliable as any vegetable fibres. Surely this was the far-famed asbestos, 
a material indestructible even by the fiercest heat or flame. Nothing 
could have been more opportune for my purpose. I conveyed large 
quantities of it to my cabin, prepared the fibres, and with this thoroughly 
interwove the lattice-work of my frames, which were then ready for 
use. 

“ To put them in place I hoisted them Avith a small derrick to the 
top of the platform that had been my first look-out point, and from 
there let them carefully down. I secured them above by supports 
Aveighted Avith stones, and beloAV the sharpened feet of the posts Avere 
let into holes by degrees prepared for them in the rock. 

“ I next made an improved course for the flowing metal, the first 
one having more than once given Avay at Aveak jioints. I made it 
longer, too, arranging an even grade for it across a considerable yaAvning 
interval, and I removed the rcceiving-trougli to a greater distance. 
The new receiving-trough was larger and more smoothly finished 
within than the former, and I was even capable of lavishing a little 
ornament ujion it, for what did aiiparatus so closely identifie<l Avith the 
garnering of this wondrous treasure not deserve? For a Avhile I set 
up a small Avheel in the cold brook, capable of sending a stream into 
the trough to quickly chill its contents, but this I afterwards removed 
for fear of detection. Furthermore I scattered rough fragments of 
volcanic slag about in every direetioh, to artfully conceal, as I hoped, 
all traces of human handiwork. 

“ Nor Avas this enough. I felt it necessary to form around all the 
Avorks and the entire place, including my hut, a covert of heaAry stones 
resembling those in the central cairn. The dread of discovery is never 
absent from my thoughts, and, if discovered, the most desperate energy 
of one man could not expect to avail against such fierce cupidity as must 
be aroused by the temptation here presented. 

“ ‘ It is true,’ I say to myself, ‘ that the spot is not on the route to 
auyAvhere, it is utterly desolate, nothing is to be gained by coming here, 
and the strongest prejudice exists against it. And, yet, other men ma^ 
come as I have done; other men have come, as Avitness the supersti¬ 
tion, and the accurate account of the phenomenon given even by my 
guides.’ 

“ I brought doAvn my derrick, set it up again, and placed with it 
numerous cyclopean blocks, resembling those of the central cairn, leaving 
a winding, irregular path among them. When this was done, I thought 
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tbe whole too formal, and epent much time in giving it a more random 
effect. I look with longing, envious eyes on all the tongues of flame 
and strong steam-jets going to waste liere: were I quite free from con¬ 
straint, how I would make these natural forces work for me I” 

These passes of tlie journal—against the bare chance of their 
being found by any tliird party—were but fragmentary and half dis¬ 
guised under the form of a fairy-tale, and he made mention of no defi¬ 
nite locality. The journal was Intended in good measure for the eye 
of Amy, but it would have been hard to say just when any particular 
portion of it came into her hands, and whether it was early or very 
much later that she saw even those here quoted. There were many 
important circumstances the writer could not set down in his account 
for her out of common prudence, and others that he would not out of 
native modesty. Thus his journal contained but little, for instance, 
concerning his own painful labors, which were often really herculean. 

His various tackles were wofully inadequate, compared with the 
tasks he imposed upon them. He quite dismissed the ordinary standard 
of human achievement, and performed prodigies of strength and Archi¬ 
medes-like miracles of invention. His muscles, always powerful, re¬ 
sponded grandly to the tax upon them, and he developed new powers 
unsuspected in himself. Yet, driven on by his fervid zeal, he was 
always dangerously near some of those violent strains or shocks that 
would have put an end to all and crippled him for life. He was con¬ 
stantly, by turns, cold, wet, hungry, scorched by excessive heat, or 
weighed down by almost unendurable fatigue. 

“ The earlier Croesus,” he said, “ oficred a prize for the discovery 
of a new pleasure; I, the later Croesus, might almost offer one for ex¬ 
emption from a new pain.” 

Nevertheless, he by no means complained, but, on the contrarj^, 
even rejoiced in his hardships. They seemed to give him a more valid 
title to the treasure. They were a mere nothing compared to the life¬ 
long drudgery to which most men are condemned, not only to amass 
wealth, but even to obtain a bare subsistence. Tlie sliglitness of his 
real claim was one of the causes of his nervous dread lest all should be 
snatched from him even at the last moment. 

“ It is tlie destiny of man to win his bread by the sweat of his 
brow,” he often exclaimed, “ and woe to him who tries to escape it 1 I 
am reaping a good fortune far beyond what is granted to the ordinary 
lot of mortals, and I ought to be glad of any small semblance of 
earning it.” 

Paths were traced over the cinder-heaps and purple-black emery- 
sand by his frequent goings and comings. They grew as familiar to 
him as the streets of Cuernavaca, and he could follow them as well by 
night as by day. It seemed to him he had been there a very long 
time; former periods of existence became visionary, the world of men 
grew small in contrast with this world of elemental forces. He had 
dedicated himself to Vulcan; he was communing directly with that 
mysterious heart of the earth towards which his fancy had been so 
strongly drawn. He felt its throbbing pulse in earthquake-tremors; 
he heard its breathing in the issuing steam, and sometimes a mysterious 
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sound like a heavy plaintive sigh came forth and pervaded all the place. 
He might have thought, as the simple natives say of Popocate^tl, that 
■wicked chiefs were iniprisone<l below for their crimes, and their groans 
and murmura were often heard. 

At night he had around liim lights and sounds as of a great city, 
while in truth there was only unbroken lonesoraeness on every hand. 
He thought upon his last cud and the brevity of life, as one could 
hardly help doing amid such surroundings. Still, ho was not often 
gloomy. Ho was full of aspiration for love, power, display, for all 
those things that an ardent young man may desire, and for which his 
desire seemed now to stand no small chance of gratification. 

“ My apprehension,” he related, among other things, “ has led me 
to take a lesson out of the hook of nature, and imitate certain animals 
whose safety lies in being of the same color as the objects around them. 
I have easily reduced my clothing to the general dusty hue of the Bar¬ 
ranca,.and thus glide about very little distinguished from my back¬ 
ground. There is steam generally floating in the air,•and this is, 
perhaps, an efficient protection against being seen from above; but I 
have often fancied I saw troops of animals and men peering down from 
there.” 

It was vagaries of the crags and fringing bushes for the most part 
that produced these illusions, but occasionally he may have been right, 
for some of the lonely charcoal-burnei's who inhabited the district may 
have stopped a moment to gaze downward in p.xs.sing by. However, 
there was never any indication that he was seen, and no harm came to 
him from this source. 

He had a quick eye for natural scenery, and did not soon lose his 
interest in the striking original effects offered him in the Barranca. 
From his hut he saw the sun rise and set like a flaming beacon on the 
towering clifls. These cliffs, broken into a thousand fantastic or cas¬ 
tellated shapes, were at some places sheer, uncompromising, terrible, 
leaving no rest for the eye as it scaled their heights in search of lodge¬ 
ment. Elsewhere they showed basaltic columns, some tossed at random 
by eccentric force, others standing upright, and many broken off as if 
for pedestals for gigantic statuary. Small lateral caflons, too, opened 
from the cliffs,—curious nooks, of sharp fracture, forever hidden from 
the sun. 

If Walter found any beautiful thing, he laid it aside in his cabinet, 
hoping some day it might delight the eyes of Amy.- He put away for 
her amygdaloids, alinoud-shaped crystals formed in air-cavities of the 
lava, specimens of scoriro and pumice filled with crystalline deposit, and 
fossils that had once been under the sea. And how many a bulky mass 
of pudding-stone he broke asunder with his hammer to search in this 
promising matrix for diamonds ! 

“ Such a laboratory affords all the conditions for the formation of 
precious stones,” he argued. “ The diamond is only carbon, the ame¬ 
thyst silica, and the ruby and sapphire alumina, all crystallized slowly 
under enormous pressure. Why should I not find some of them?” 

Nevertheless, his efforts in tliis direction did not meet with success. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FERtLa AMD ADARtlS IM TUB BABBAMOA. 

“ What do I believe is the origin of it all ? What theory shall I 
set down?” the journal ran. “Ah, with what good reason I now 
regret the lost opportunities of my school-days, that might have made 
me a thorough master of such an exceptional situation as this I I know 
only what I could not help knowing. Is there a central ocean of heat? 
I cannot think so. In tliat case my refreshing cold spring must have 
been as hot as the perfervid one alongside of it, and all springs alike 
must be hot. The tides of such an ocean, if it existed, would soon 
rack this frail crust of earth to pieces. No, no; the heat that comes to 
us in such irregular places and d^rees is of local origin. As I con¬ 
ceive it, our black and solid earth is a mass of virgin elements to most 
of which water and air have not yet got access. When they reach any 
part of it, it slacks like lime, and a heat is set up sufflcient to melt the 
hardest rocks. Or, again, different chemical elements being thrown 
together by movements of the outer crust would set up a florae energy 
in their combination. No need to go down to an internal ocean for 
heat, and to suppose my thin stream of beneficent treasure comes from 
there. It would have cooled and solidified, like other veins of metal, 
long since. 

“ The rich veins that miners love, the wedge-shaped ones, increasing 
in breadth as they go down, are formed by injection from below. The 
metallio stream has run or the metallic vapoiB cooled in some chance 
crevice of the everlasting rocks, and tliere was ray vein. 

“There was my vein, goodl Now, what has happened to make 
this my crucible and bring the gold up to me in molten form ? One of 
three things, as it seems to me. A jet of gas or superheated steam, 
like a blast from a blow-pipe, may have touched the vein; or violent 
chemical action may havehroken out close to it; or what if one of the 
liquid sheets of lava that, unable to reach to the surface, force them¬ 
selves between the strata sideways for long distances, and are hundreds 
of years in cooling, had obtained access to it?” 

So he went on with his speculations. He cut thin laminm of the 
lavas, and, examining them under his microscope by transmitted light, 
could tell the depths from which they came. The great caldron of 
boiling lava he had named La Caldera seemed a veritable mouth of 
the infernal r^ions. It gave out an almost continuous roar, and from 
time to time shot forth fiery bombs with showers of scintillating drops, 
and fan-like tails of beautiful spun glass, as fine as hair, streaming 
behind them. With microscope and spectroscope he found'these bomlw 
from the still active crater made of native sodium, caleium, mag¬ 
nesium, and potassium,—the precise materials of the wandering mete¬ 
orites that fall to us from trackless space. He found the heart of the 
earth identical in composition with' the illimitable stars. The result of 
all these studies, though they should never have any other, was to 
vastly inerease his reverence for the sublimity of creation. 
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In the neighborhood of his dwelling he had foimd a series of 
caverns, and these he turned to use as receptacles for his garnered 
treasure. They were of various shapes and sizes, some connecting too 
among themselves, others standing singly. They were formed. Hire 
his hut, of a shell of lava which had cooled, while an inner stream, 
still fluid, had passed on, leaving them high and dry above it. 

Every day Walter collected and stored away its own accumulation 
and instalment. How slowly the amount seemed to grow, to the view 
of his ardent impatience I The normal return was liberal, and even 
princely, but there were days when the stream did not flow pure, being 
mingled with, or even almost wholly composed of, a lava imitating its 
color. These drawbacks, which seemed to follow especially some of 
the volcanic tremblings and oscillations in the valley, reduced the ex¬ 
pected average of value. He made an arraslra, or crusher, of large 
revolving stones, to break up the bulky pieces, and a smelting appa¬ 
ratus, to reduce the portions thus alloyed to the condition of the 
rest. 

His caution led him to do much of the storage-work at night: so 
familiar was ho with the ground that he could carry it on then almost 
as well as by daylight. The fragments of rough slag along the way 
took every variety of eccentric shape, and often startled him at first 
with the vivid likeness to crouching wild beasts or human figures with 
weapons in their hands, but no real peril arose. 

One night he returned late from a visit to his caverns. Jupiter 
was shining very brightly at the time, and he was looking up at a 
nebulous halo about tlie brilliant planet. Suddenly there flashed be¬ 
fore him something like a lantern swinging in a man’s hand. It came 
from behind a rock directly into the path, and was too near for him 
now to retreat. 

“AVho goes there?” he asked, at the same time raising his re¬ 
volver. 

With tlie commingled voices of the valley in his ears, he thought 
he heard murmured words, but no definite answer was vouchsafe. 
The light approached nearer, so near .that its gleam fell directly upon 
him. He fired—once 1 twice I the bullets singing to their mark as in 
a vicious way. The appearance merely lifted, shot up into the air, and 
exploded with a bright effulgence and slight crackling sound. It was 
a sort of will-o’-the-wisp or St. Elmo’s fire. 

After this such vagrant dancing flames were not infrequent: they 
were perhaps connected with the beginning of some new period in the 
weather. Walter was not superstitious, but he had heard many old 
wives’ tales, and one had need to be stout of heart indeed, for if goblin 
shapes and spectral visions ever apiJeared this place should be more 
favorable to them than most others. 

The time came round for him to convey his letters to Amy. He 
prepared the missive for his aunts, using in it the points she had given 
him. If these lacked a little freshness, they, in their small experience, 
would never detect it. He had thought he would employ his long 

f )eriods of leisure at the Barranca in writing pages upon pages to Amy, 
eying open every thought before her; but when his labors were over 
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he dropped half dead with fatigue, and somehow nothing was ready for 
statement; the time had not yet arrived. She reproached him afterwards 
for the lack of fulness in his intelligence, saying,— 

“You might just as well have been in New York, for all I really 
know of you. 

He stole out in disguise, made his trip to Las Delieias, and returnerl 
almost like a man walking in his sleep, so little did he seem now to 
belong in the upper world, and so engrossed was he with what he left 
behind. He could hardly have told it was not a dream, except for one 
awakening shock of alarm he had in coming face to face with his foriner 
servant Pablo. It was near the village of La Madalena, west of the 
hacienda, in the morning, and the eyes of this stupid man—who was 
driving some young stock marketl with the brand of the Jefe Politico— 
opened wider and wider at him in growing recognition. Don Walter 
stumbled and fell as by accident, gave one of the cattle a sharp thrust 
that threw the troop into confusion, and, amid the dust and turmoil, 
slipped into a cloister, whence the sing-song hum of urchins reciting 
tlieir spelling-lesson to the schoolmaster was heard, and so out on the 
other side, and escaped. 

Tlie account, too, ho had from Amy’s letter of the hue and cry 
raised about his home was a further awakening influence. Ho mar¬ 
velled at the danger he bad narrowly escaped, and at the sweetness and 
kindness of her who must have been so sorely tried for him. The con¬ 
sequence of all this was tliat the risks seemed too great, and he missed 
entirely the next date set for his venturing forth. 

The subsistence problem was a .simple one; his fare in the caflon 
was even more than frugal. Yet sometimes a youthful stomach would 
crave a sustenance more suited to maintain the vigor of the body in the 
arduous labors in which it was engaged, and then he put his mm on his 
shoulder and w6nt along tlio lower ledges of the enclosing walls. Most 
wild creatures would naturally have a salutary dread of the place and 
give it a wide berth; nevertheless, some game was to be had. Ojicc he 
killed a deer, of which there were plenty in the forests above. He had 
no fear about the reports being heard, for they would easily be confounded 
with the detonations of the pl.sce itself. 

One eventfid day, a dread that had long haunted him at last came 
true. To him, as to Robinson Crusoe, there appeared a man within 
his peculiar domain. It was on the return from one of his hunting- 
trips that he saw this stranger, near the lava-basin. The man had at 
first sight the miserable aspect of one of the poor alkali-gatherers; but 
presently Walter found in him a familiar look. He fancier! he recog¬ 
nized Kaufmann, the foreman of the glass-works at the lower end of 
Lake Jornada, a workman of much ability in his line, brought over 
originally from famous Murano. 

Walter had been told in visits paid there that it was upon the 
skill of Kaufmann that the success of the manufactory chiefly de¬ 
pended. 

“ What is he doing here in such a guise ?” murmured Walter. He 
has the air rather of searching for some outlet than of making discov¬ 
eries ; yet there is no surprise or treachery that I ought not to be pre- 
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pared for; there is no telling what he may stumble upon by accident, 
if not by design. I must not let him get out of my sight for a 
moment." 

He stole along at a distance, keeping a parallel course to that of the 
visitor, while screening himself behind intervening obstacles. 

His heart throbbed faster and faster, and began to be fairly in his 
mouth as the invader moved on, and it was evident that the arrange¬ 
ments—thougli, to be sure, expressly made to throw dust in the eyes of 
the public—were about for the first time to receive inspection. Instead 
of keeping straight on, however, the foreman, whose course was a mean¬ 
dering one, and who might really have had no more intention in entering 
the valley than to get out of it, bore to the left. 

This line, converging upon that furtively pursued by Walter, 
crowded the latter into yet more secure hiding. Crawling over a slope 
of d<5bris between two parallel rocks, near the side-wall of the gorge, 
his eyes still cast about for the enemy, he did not at once perceive an 
even more formidable danger that awaited him. He looked up, to dis¬ 
cover a large, powerful wild beast, reddish brown, with white throat, 
poised before him, ready to spring. 

“ The lion 1 the lion 1” was his startled exclamation mentally. His 
faculties were all but paralyzed for a moment at tliis sudden peril. 

He had recognized the formidable' animal known ns the cougar, the 
American lion, tliough in reality it is more like a panther than a lion. 
But even in the midst of his panic he could not help recalling a ridicu¬ 
lous story wont to be told by a boasting friend of his, of liow he had 
once met one on the Cumbres, near Boca del Monte, with no weapon 
but an umbrella in his handj he had thrust the umbrella down its 
throat, and, thanks to this distraction, got off unharmed. For his own 
part, he had never got nearer one than very long range, though he had 
often tried to do so, nor had he seen any other wild advereaiy since 
coming to the valley more dangerous thau an occasional red wolf 
prowling at a distance. 

His stealthy, unconscious approach, so different from either fear or 
hostility, had perhaps puzzled the aiiimal: it may have regarded him 
with au element of curiosity. It stood with one paw raised to strike; 
its greenish optics gave out that glint of elusive expression that is the 
essence of untamable savagery, and the lips of its whiskered visage were 
drawn back from its savage jaws. 

Walter, by nature quick in action, had his rifle already in position 
and a finger placed on the trigger. But to fire would be to betray his 
whereabouts to the stranger and his secret to the world : better any risk 
than that; he must not shoot till it was imperatively the last resort. 
With the other hand he slowly drew his sharp machke from his belt. 
The same absence of shock that had kept the animal quiet thus far 
availed him in this, but when the shining blade was fairly out it seemed 
to act ns a challenge. 

Walter felt the bound as of a heavy body made of whalebone and 
steel, felt the violent collision as it impinged upon his weapon, firmly 
set like a bayonet to receive a charge, lelt the ground give way beneath 
him with a crackling and crunching sound, knew he was fhlling and 
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being buried, and iinallj came to his senses in the bottom of a deep pit 
on a bed of snow. 

What had happened ? A thin roof-crust had brokfen through, and 
he was in one of those cavities on the side of the sunless north, over¬ 
hung by the tallest of the brooding cliffs, where the snows of some phe¬ 
nomenal season, or perhaps even of some past geologic epoch, were jier- 
manently hidden and preserved. The city of Catania, in Sicily, is 
thus supplied with ice jjreserved under the lava-floods of ADtna, 

He must have fallen some twenty feet: how was he to get out? 
Jarred, bruised, and benumbed as he was, there at first seemed no way 
of scaling the rough walls. There was danger, too, of his sinking lower, 
and even being buried out of sight in the soft snow. He tied one end 
of his lasso to his rifle, then, nerved by desjierutlon, inserted his machete, 
which had fallen with him, into a crevice of the rock, 8tcppe<l upon it 
for a support, and laid hold of some opportune projections above. He 
repeated the process till, little by little, he reached the top, and then 
drew up his rifle after him. 

It was a work of no speedy accomplishment. The moon was 
shining over the edge of the Barranca when he emerged. The wan¬ 
dering invader of his realm, and the ferocious animal, had alike dis¬ 
appeared. No trace remained of either. It had all transpired in a 
flash, like some of the absurd things he had seen in pantomimes by the 
zarzuela companies at the theatres. 

The vividness of the episode passed away in time, as that of others 
had done, but it served as a reason for increased alarm and new pre¬ 
cautions. 


CHAPTER X. 

FAILURE IS ADDED TO IIARDSHII*. 

Walter by no means used the more obvious places of concealment 
in his caverns, but sought the inmost jienetralia. His plan was to fill 
stout bags, he had brought with him, like those of the sulphur-gatherers 
of Popocatepetl, full of the treasure, and, after depositing them, to heap 
them over with black sand and scatter loose fragments on the top. 
When this supply of bags was exhausted, he made little heaps of about 
the same cubical contents, that he might keep the basis for his general 
estimate unimpaired, and covered them with sand in like manner. 

Standing in one of these caverns where he had piled the bags several 
tiers high, he would liken himself fancifully to the famous Inca of 
Peru in his room full of gold whicli the remorseless PizaiTO had de¬ 
manded as ransom. 

His over-anxiety even led him to make his precautions too elaborate. 
He connected together the different depositories by means of a system 
of clues, all leading to a centre, and carefully hidden from sight, but 
somehow his clues became disorranized and thrown into such confusion 
that he himself had much difficulty in finding many of the places 
again. A more serious matter still was the falling in of some of the 
roofs upon the bags, which it cost him severe labor to recover from their 
interment. 
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All this put him upon seeking yet more secure hiding-places, and 
these he found in caverns of greater extent and stability in the side- 
walls of the Barranca. There was unmelting snow near some of them, 
too, as in the pit into which he had fallen, and this served his purpose 
quite as well as sand for covering up his ingots. 

In exploring these, he entered one opening behind a small grove of 
trees from which all vegetation was blasted, leaving only bare whitened 
limbs, rattling together like skeletons. No sooner was he a few feet 
from its mouth tlian he felt his head benumbed by an overpowering 
heaviness and his limbs sink under him. Witli an instinct to fly that 
seemed the last expiring effort of consciousness, he crawled out on his 
hands and knees and reached the free open air again. He lay for a 
considerable time with the blood beating loudly in his temples, gasping, 
and unable to rise. He had got into a new Avernus, or a place like the 
famous Grotto del Cane at Naples, which no animal can enter and live. 

Returning to tliis spot afterwards, and examining it with a caution 
which tlie adventure induced him to extend to all his otlier researches 
as well, he found it a vent of deadly earbonic acid gas. There was 
even a sort of natural faink without, which was filled by the gas pouring 
down from it. In this Don Walter, with his youthful taste for novelty, 
managed to batlie, keeping his head well above the gas, so much 
heavier than air, and he thought he found a peculiar refreshment in it 
for his tired bones. The transportation of his hoard and rearrange¬ 
ment of it in the new quarteis was another work that occupied no 
small time. 

He kept a careful diagram of all the places of deposit, and a rude 
tally-book with the contents of each. The amount grew apace j he had 
freight for many mulesj and, still attacliing no definite ideas of value 
to it, he was always vaguely troubled by the speculation as to how he 
should get it out of the country : that he felt was likely to be an even 
more diflicult undertaking tlian the other. 

To really go to New York and enlist some American capitalists 
who should make it a sort of international enterprise; to confide in 
General del Prado; to protend to engage in the business of dealing in 
stock between this jiartof the country and the coast, and, in his various 
trijis, convey away the treasure depending upon an arrangement with 
some irregular vessel afterwards to transport it over-seas,—all these 
projects pn.ssed through his mind, and their attendant obstacles followed 
close behind them. He could not reconcile himself to bringing in out¬ 
side assistance at this late stage; yet he was two hundred miles from 
the coast by the nearest line, and the country abounded in unscrupulous 
characters, not to say positive brigands. 

“ But I will not cross the bridge till I reach it,” he said to himself: 
“ there is time enough and to spare, heaven knows, and some way will 
surely be presented.” 

Meantime, he determined at last to prepare a statement for Amy 
containing such a full explanation of his identity, his depressed views 
of life, and the real nature of his mission in coming here, as would set 
all that she ought to know or might naturally be supposed to be in¬ 
terested in knowing clearly before her. If he failed she would at least 
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comprehend what he had tried to do, and—though if he failed life con¬ 
tained nothing but blackness, and he looked forward in no pharisaical 
way to winning her on his good intentions alone—there would be a 
certain mournful satisfaction in that. He wanted her to have this be¬ 
fore he saw her again, that she mi^ht have had time to be thinldug it 
over. He included in the confession no more of his love for herself 
than might be inferred: all that Avould come later. 

The whole was disguised as before, purporting to be only an account, 
by one Ignacio Gomez, of what had happened in the ancient land of 
Cibola. 

There were two things in the valley that greatly affected tlie imagi¬ 
nation of Walter. The one, which, as it came to nothing, may fiist be 
briefly dismissed, was the question, what had become of all the deposit of 
the golden spring in times gone by ? Pressing almost unwarrantably 
close to the boiling stream in defiance of the fierce heat, he found an 
ancient inscription on one of a number of great stones that seemed to 
have been tumbled into it, as it were, above its very source. Perhaps 
these stones had come there not by accident but design. The stream rose 
in its greatest strength from immediately beneath them, being bent down 
by them like a stout sapling, and thus forced over to impinge violently 
on the rock whence the Yellow Snake leaped forth. They certainly 
changed its courae. What if the accumulation of treasure did not lie 
deep in the bowels of the earth, but only in the bed of this stream, which 
had been turned over it by those who would preserve the secret from 
the general eye? And they, heathen priests or whoever they might 
have been, what had become of them—if his fanciful surmise was right 
—that the secret was lost? But that was now out of the reach of any 
human divination. 

Walter Arroyo continually regarded the stones with tantalized and 
hungry eye, but to displace them was beyond the force at his disposal. 
And then, too, could he command the mechanism and materials for the 
powerful explosions necessary to bring about such a result, the effect 
upon the present source of supply must bo greatly dreaded. The shock 
might disturb an equilibrium no doubt very delicate, and so put an end 
to the goose that laid the golden egg. 

The other subject by which he was haunted- But let it be stated 

in his own words: 

“Cannot the source be enlarged upon and improved? Perhaps 
there is a much larger quantity of the metal than appears. It may be 
pushing for exit in large supply just behind the face of the rock there, 
and only checked by a too narrow orifice.” 

He had observed that the flow was freer on days of low barometer, 
and the fact gave credibility to his surmise. 

These ideas were present to him whenever he went near the source. 
In his feverish haste to secure more rapid returns, the temptation was a 
most seductive one. Little by little he yielded to it. 

Very cautiously, very delicately, he removed a small portion of the 
rock, and slightly enlarged the opening. Joy! the now distinctly 
rounded itself out to the larger bore. Again, and yet again, he broke 
oflF with his hammer and short drill some further portions of the rock. 
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It was apparent it would stand even more. He probed the opening, 
always with the same delicacy, using a long crow-bar, and this had a 
most excellent effect: the stream still expanded to its increased oppor¬ 
tunities. Visions of a speedy end to the rest of his arduous task swam 
before the warm fancy of the experimenter. 

It seemed as if a very small, inoffensive blast with powder might bo 
tried. A hopeful ardor put down the voice of prudence, The blast was 
placed and fired. 

Ah, heaven 1 who could have foretold, who could have believed 
credible, so hideously painful a result? The flow ceased instantly, abso¬ 
lutely, and no subsequent efforts could recover it. The goose that laid 
the golden egg was slain indeed, and by Walter’s own hand. 

At first he felt that only some insignificant fragment had blocked 
the way, which could easily be removed, but he cleared away the dfibris 
without result. Then with breathless increasing haste he began to work, 
—with short drill and long drill, with mattock and pick. He fell upon 
the recalcitrant rock with the energy, the fury of coming despair. Mere 
tools would not answer, but he would still reach back to where the elu¬ 
sive golden stream had hidden its head. So ho fired blast after blast in 
increasing quantities, till most of the rock was shattered away, and the 
whole appearance of the place was changed. 

“ Oh, immeasurable dolt I Oh, ineffable madman I” 

So he called himself, and in the first access of his dismay and dis¬ 
appointment he drew his revolver, purposing to end his days; but even 
then some vestige of fine old Stoic philosoifiiy and courage remained and 
stayed his hand. 

“ If the stream be checked here, it must come out somewhere else 
in the vicinity, or at least in the Barranea,” he cried. “ I will not be 
baffled so! I wiU have it 1” 

He knew in his heart, however, that it might be at no more accessible 
a spot than the bottom of the boiling torrent. 

He nowhere found any indication of it. Then he began to go over 
again, with redoubled painstaking, all his former researches for treasure 
in some other form. He said to himself that they had been only super¬ 
ficial, when, in fact, they had already been most thorough. Once more 
he broke the pudding-stone for diamonds, once more washed the sands 
of the brook and the alluvial earth, holding up his pan to the light, 
that the sunbeams might cfitch with a glitter on any chance particles of 
gold, and once more made small chambers over the respiradorea and 
Jumarolea to condense the sublimated mineral vapom. He was more 
like a crazy man than one in the full possession of his faculties. 

The most daring atteinjit of all he made was to actually descend 
into the open lava-caldron. He wished to secure some of the glowing 
ruddy liquid always boiling there, with flame and smoke, on the bare 
wild chance that it might contain gold in its composition. 

With the apparatus he had prepared, he got to windward of the 
fumes, and descended one of the steep, rocky slopes of the crater. Here 
was a sort of terrace, or narrow ledge of black and loamy soil, like 
dried-up mud, within which, as in a vast black melting-pot, and at a 
lower level, was the hellish, seething broth that he would test. 
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He mweeded to let down an earthen jar made fast with an iron 
chain. The bucket struck the surface, filled, and disappeared. Walter 
attempted to pull it up on the instant, but the incanaescent flood had 
already melt<d off bucket and iron chain, the latter as far as its fiery 
chaps had reached, and he staggered back with only a useless remnant 
of the chain in his hand. 

“What shall I do next?” he demanded. 

He bethought him of his asbestos, with which he had had in other 
ways so successful an experience. He procured a new supply of it, con¬ 
structed a sort of dipper-box of this fireproof material, and also twisted 
a rope of the fibres, to be attached to it. Thus prepared, he returned 
to the crater another day. He let down the asbestos bucket and secured 
the specimen he wanted. But, after all this, it proved to be only lava, 
diffei'ing but little from what lay about him on every hand. 

This was his last resort. He might be said to return from it like 
another Orpheus returning from Hades, for, in his consciousness of fail¬ 
ure, he, too, seemed to leave behind him the dear Eurydice who had 
been his promised reward. His own danger had been great throughout, 
but he made nothing of that. Perhaps he would not have rared over¬ 
much if fate had there seen fit to put an end to his existence after so 
miserably balking his plans. 

There was every reason to believe that all was now at an end, 
and nothing more remained for him to do in the Barranca. He had 
only to secure what he had, and invent that plan for getting it out 
of the country which he had so long kept .in abeyance. Consolatory 
mental voices tried to persuade him that even his present success was 
not to be despised ; but he would have none of this. 

“ To give back some millions tliat nobody had expected might be 
thought to have a fine effect,” he said, “ but there would still remain 
people to whom other millions were due. How could I hold up my 
head and take the world in a bold fashion so far as they are concerned ? 
No, it would only be said that a part of the robbery had been made 
good by way of a compromise with .conscience for keeping the rest. It 
would never be believe that one who had so much had not the whole.” 

These reflections, quixotic perhaps from the shrewd, practical point 
of view, may have aided his reluctance to leave so hard-fought a field. 
He could not bear to give it up. A pertinacious obstinacy and linger¬ 
ing hope kept continually springing to life even now. 

“ What if I go out to one of the larger cities, even as far as Mexico,” 
he said, “ get a new supply and better blasting-material, return, and try 
again ? This dynamite, of which they talk so much lately, would, no 
doubt, suit my purpose here. With plenty of good explosives, I will 
shatter every stone in the place, if necessary, till I come to the Yellow 
Snake. And then I can look for the lost deposit, too, without hurting 
any other interest.” 

So ran his final decision. Every day until now ho had sent the 
message of his safety to Amy by the spring. With what suflering the 
dumb current would have pulsed, could it have conveyed his own 
feelings, in these later days, to her 1 But for a while the signal must 
be abandoned. The third period set for the exchange of letters had 
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also come around. He determined, therefore, to stop on his way at 
Las Delicins, both on account of the letter’s and to reassure Amy as to 
the cessation of the signal and the beginning of his wanderings. 

“ Was she well ?” At first thought it seemed almost absurd to fancy 
anything could happen to one so tenderly cared for in the midst of 
every luxury j all dangers rather were reserved for his own lot. But 
he knew that pale death, with sickness and calamity as well, knocks 
equally at regal palaces and at the hovels of the poor, and no small 
anxiety about her was added to the sum of all the others. His 
letter to her breathed, even though he tried to guard against it, a sense 
of his discom’agement, fatigue, and uncertainty about the future. He 
hesitated much as to whether he should i)ut in the confession he had 
prepared for her, but decided in the affirmative. Was there not now 
all the more reason for it, since the prospect of success had grown so 
remote? 

All was made ready for departure; he left his belongings in as 
wild a state as possible, and began to climb the craggy wooded path. 
Here, as once before, he met with an accident. A large stone rolled 
from its place under his touch and bore him down. It pinned him to 
the earth, yet was stopped by several small obstacles from crushing 
him with its full weight. He managed to extricate himself, but was in 
great pain and unfittra to proceetl. 

A forlorn wounded creature, he dragged himself back to his hut, 
and, his hurts stiffening and taking an even more aggravated form be¬ 
fore they got better, he lay there for many days capable only of the 
efforts necessary to secure such food and drink ns would maintain life. 
He seemed abandoned by heaven and earth; his lonely unbefriended 
condition made a scornful mockery of the golden dreams in which he 
had so lately indulged. Nevertheless, no bones were broken, nor was 
any lasting injury wrought, and, though the torment of mental activity 
retarded his recovery, he slowly regained sufficient of his forces to be 
about again. 

Then he went back to look at the locality of the Yellow Snake, 
beset by the secret hope that in this long Interval it must have come 
forth again. But there lay the scene made desolate by his imprudent 
labors, as still and devoid of any trace of it as ever, and so once more 
he set out for the upper world in a state of great depression. 

In all this time lie had not once touched the signal, nor could he 
now renew it. Ho only bestowed upon it a sad smile in passing to 
think how far beyond his strength it was to replace the apparatus 
which by precaution he had unshipped. The visit to the hacienda 
therefore was all the more imperative. These were the days that had 
wellnigh broken Amy’s heart. He thought often of her anxiety, but 
he could not help her. There was nothing to be done j he could only 
hope for the best. 

There was something revivifying in the air of the higher levels 
and in having to use his powers of strategy, and he began to improve 
at once. He reached the vicinity of Las Delicias, concealed himself a 
part of the day in the Pedregal, or lava-field, and went at night to look 
for his letter. He was right in supposing Amy would go often to the 
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trysting-ploce under such unusual circumstances. He found a letter 
from her, full of alarm at the prolonged rupture of communications. 
For the i-est, besides the collected news from New York, she gave him 
some of the uneventful gossip of the hacienda. 

“ I told you all of it before,” she said, “ in the letter I left for you 
a long time, and then had to take back, because you did not come. 
Now I tell you again; perhaps I shall have to take this back also. 
There is little to say a^ut our quiet life; you could almost invent it 
all for yourself. But it may interest you to hear that our exemplary 
friend the Jefe Politico, Seflor Don Tomas Corcovedo, has formally 
proposed for the hand of Luz, and has been rejected. You would 
have learned it from my former letter, for it happened a good while 
ago. Seflor Corcovedo has shown himself very indignant in conse¬ 
quence, and has tried to be disagreeable in various ways. I hear that 
he has let fall to the General grumbling, half-threatening expressions 
about people who are lukewarm in their devotion to the government. 
But this surely could not have been intended for our dear General; for 
nobody is more truly patriotic than he. 

“ But why do I talk of other things ? Where are you ? what has 
happened ? I come to look, so often, and find nothing. Am I wrong 
to be so oppressed and anxious ?” 

Walter replaced it with his own, as on a former occasion, adding a 
few Avords to the effect that he would not go at once, but would try to 
wait about to receive some little further communication from her. He 
found the ancient corral, that had been Trinidad Jos6’s, deserted, and 
took refuge there for the night. There would have been an excellent 
view of the memorial cross, in the morning, from behind its low ram¬ 
bling walls, except that a number of yellow sti-aw-stacks were scattered 
over the space between, the faces of some of them rudely sculptured, 
after a not unusual custom, into bas-reliefs of saints. 

He saw Amy go by from a distance, however, with a group of the 
family about her. The children sported in advance, and with the elders 
among othei’s was Sister Beatriz. How his heart beat as Amy went by 1 
He fancied, from his remoteness, she looked pale. She leaned on the 
arm of Seflora del Prado, too, as if she were not very strong. 

“Can it be in any degree on my account?” he wondered. “If so, 
she is soon to be reassurw.” 

The company remained an hour or more,—it avos a pleasant rural 
spot Avhere they might Avell enough pass a little time, though it in no 
Avay compared Avith the garden,—^and then he Avatched them on their 
return. As soon as the coast was entirely clear, he slipped out, and, 
shielding himself behind one straAV-stack after the other, daringly risk¬ 
ing detection, AA^ent and inspected the depository. 

Nothing. He hid again in the corral, hoiiing she might make 
another visit in the afternoon, but looking once more in the evening, 
and yet again in the morning, he still found nothing. He thought she 
had not been able to secrete an answer before her companions in the 
first instance, nor to return alone in the second. Wiiat was more 
natural ? But uow he could wait no longer; another day at the corral 
was not to be thought of. 
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Just OS he was about to begin his detour of retreat, he saw issuing 
from tiie principal gates of Las Delicias a numerous cavalcade. There 
were armed servants commanded by the Oaporal, or principal herds¬ 
man, a man who wore a red handkercliief about his head in bandit 
fashion and was wont to claim to be the titular cacique of some ex¬ 
tinct tribe, and there were peons carrying the implements needed to 
clear the road. Mules, bearing provisions for the company for some 
days, had the name of tlie hacienda embroidered on the broad crupper- 
bauds in bright colois. A small escort of the leather-jacketed RurcUea, 
or country police, furnished by tlie Jefe Politico, was also in attendance, 
whose arms and silver trappings jingled as they rode. 

In the midst were seen General del Prado, Amy, Luz, Dofia 
Bcatriz, the Sefloritas Arroyo, and some other persons of note from the 
town. 

Several of the party wore such badges as were used on the occasion 
of the pilgrimage to El Jasmin. Walter bethought liim that this was 
the date of it. If it w-ere a pilgrimage to El Jasmin on whicli they 
were bound, then let him turn back and pause a little in his vague 
plan. 

He discreetly followed their course, his skill in wood-craft standing 
him in good stead. Time was really no great object with him now; an 
opportunity would surely present itself, on such an excursion, to speak 
to her, and many things could be settled by word of mouth which 
could not be by a fitful, enigmatic correspondence. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE FAMILY RIDE TO EL JAStHN. 

But two days after the impulsive disclosure of her affection for 
AValter, Dofla Beatriz had sought at the hacienda to disavow it, in a 
passion of confusion and remorse. 

“ My conscience was dead to every consideration that should have 
restrained me when I talked so,” she said. “ I had neither self-respect 
nor shame. I come to beg you to think no more of it, and never to 
breathe a word of it to any other person. Does he know?” 

Amy was as non-committal as possible, to save her feelings, but she 
had to admit some portion of what had taken place. 

“ I hoped to be in time,” said Beatriz, witli a quivering sigh, and 
flushing deeply red in lier shamefacedness. “ It is a part of ray pun¬ 
ishment, then, that he knows. I must never see him again.” 

She shut herself up for a long time after this, in peculiarly close 
seclusion, keeping away from all those she had known. The Arroyo 
ladies she naturally avoided most. Thus it resulted that she knew 
nothing of Walter’s departure for the United States. Her sincere 
effort to do right in this struggle with herself was shown in her never 
making any inquiries for him. It was only by accident that she learned 
of it, and soon after that, the two older Sisters, her companions, began to 
report that they feared her health would give out, and urged her forth 
to take more exercise. 
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Then she occasionally came again to the hacienda. It did not con¬ 
sist with the magnanimity of Amy to feel the jealousy that is said to 
be entertained by women who are rivals for the affections of the same 
man. 

“ Walter has traits to make him any woman’s hero,” she said: “ he 
unites strength and courage with physical beauty, a generous heart, a 
frank and open character, and a considerate nature. He is a man such 
as all men ought to be when the race is perfected. What more natural 
than that she should feel so ? Besides, what claim have I to vaunt my¬ 
self over her? We are both in the hands of Providence, which will 
dispose of us in its own good way.” 

They spoke of him no more ; but it was plain to Amy whither her 
companion’s fancies often wandered. 

The trying days came when the basin by the glass pavilion no longer 
bubbled. As each one passed without the signal it was to Amy as if a 
definite portion of her vitality were dally subtracted. She would go 
many times in the day instead of one, to see if it might not take place 
at some different hour. She got Trinidad Jos6 and the little children 
also to watch the basin for her, alleging a great interest in the bubbling 
as a phenomenon. 

As often ns she deemed it safe, and oftener too, for she forgot her 
prudence in her anxiety, she went to the place of deposit for lettera. 

“Why do you go so much to the cross of the English governess?” 
the family asked her. 

“ Her fate interests me, and the walk is a change from the gardens, 
which sometimes seem too splendid, and there are plenty of maravillaa 
[a pretty blue wild flower] there.” 

On one occasion as they—the women over their embroidery—sat by 
the basin that did not bubble, the Madre said, casually,— 

“It seems a long time since Don Walter went away: he is an ac¬ 
quaintance that one misses.” 

Amy could hardly forbear crying out, “ He is dead I his bones are 
whitening in a terrible place I Or he is in danger, and nobody will 
help him, and I am to blame because I will not tml what I know 1” 

It was the tenth day since the basin had given any sign. The 
effort to keep back the agony of her mind was growing almost impos¬ 
sible. She was continually arguing with herself,— 

“ Surgly time enough has now been allowed to go by. Why did he 
not fix an exact limit? Now I will write to Captain Perez; but no, 
what horror to betray his plan and ruin all, if there should be no need 
of it! A dozen things that could not have been foreseen may have 
taken him away. Why did we not talk more fully and arrange all 
tliat in advance?” 

The lengthened suspense had made her so pale and wan that all 
noticed it. 

“ You are not well,” said the General; “ you are not keeping up to 
the standard. We must find some new distraction or change of air for 
you. What would you like? Suppose we run up to Mexico for a few 
days.” 

“ No, no,” she protested, in a panio: “ I am perfectly well.” 
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Then we might ride up to this pilgrimage at £1 Jasmin, near the 
Barranca of Qmarron. The anniversary has come round, and the 
Madreoila here,” slightly mocking at the opinions of his wife, “will 
tell you that it is a very important occasion.” 

Amy brightened at the mention of the Barranca of CSmarron. 

“ Would you like it?” he asked. 

“Very much,” she answered. 

That would be life,—movement. Anything was better than the 
torture of stagnation. She would leave Trinidad Jos6 to watch the bub¬ 
bling of the spring for her, and she vaguely hoped if she approached the 
Barranca some providential way of hearing from him might be found. 

It had been talked of before. Dofia Beatrix and her companions 
had desired to go if they could place themselves under efficient pro¬ 
tection, and she was here this very morning to learn the decision of the 
Sefiora. Tlie General being thoroughly enlisted, it required no long 
time to make the necessary preparations. Swift messengers wei'e de¬ 
spatched to town, to do what was needed there, and all was got ready 
for an early start next morning. As the group went back through the 
garden-mazes, Amy turned almost involuntarily for her usual walk out 
through a side-gate in the hedge. One and then another of them de¬ 
cided to accompany her, thoii^i it would have been much more to her 
liking to have the children alone. 

Beatrix, too, had noticed her devotion to the walk, and even her 
peculiar proceedings at the cross. This time, while Amy, not to seem 
to go there too directly, led the children away a little distance, Beatrix, 
whether out of pure goodness of heart and desirous to be firet in deco¬ 
rating the cross, or obeying some secret suspicion, went to it before her. 
The cross was of wood, with a rude canopy, and had vines running up 
the post, on which hung three red earthen-ware pitchers. 

She had in her hand a bunch of the beautiml white flowers of St. 
John. She was about to put them in the largest of the pitchers, when, 
she knew not by what extraordinary intuition, she first thrust her hand 
down into it. A crisp paper crackled to her touch. With great self- 
control, she gathered it up with her white nosegay, which she carried 
then by a natural gesture to her breast. Acting upon a second thought, 
she left no flowers behind her in the pitcher except some faded ones 
already there, and it was all done with such deft rapidity that when 
Amy turned around she was with the others at a large ceiba-tree, and 
no indication of what she had done remained. 

Amy’s own visit was made with more difficulty. She waited a good 
half-hour before she could feel sufficiently free from observation. She 
looked in. Nothing there. That was singular, for she recognized with 
an exulting throb that her own had gone. Perliaps Walter had been 
surpriseel at the moment of effecting the exchange, perhaps he had been 
obliged to leave his missive behind him, or had been unable to write 
one in the wanderings in whieh he might now be driven about. She 
had no reason to suspect anybody: had not her former letters, and this 
one too, lain there week in and week out undisturbed ? At any rate, 
hers was gone, Don Walter had it, he had b^n near her, she was re¬ 
assured as to his safety, and in tolerable peace of mind she could await 
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the clearing up of the rest. She was no longer so eager for the expe¬ 
dition, but no pretext could now be found for abandoning it. As for 
Dofla Beatrix, she assured herself, singularly moved,— 

“ Where Amy is, he will not be far distant.” 

The procession moved slowly up the mountain. Now and again 
there was a halt while the advance made some parts of the way more 
practicable for ladies than they had been. Walter hung on the skirts 
of it, but the opportunity of which he was in search did not present 
itself before the village was reached. He fell back, therefore, to await 
his chance. He mingled with other peasants going up. In the course 
of talk with them he became sensible that there was an uneasy political 
feeling in the air: people were dreading that something was about to 
happen, tliey hardly knew what or why. The government at Mexico 
was committing many unwarranted and arbitrary acts, a sign of weak¬ 
ness and by no means of strength, and vague nimors of revolution came 
from the North. 

The pilgrimage church of El Jasmin had a few arches remaining 
of what had once oeen a beautiful sculptured gate-way. It had perhaps 
been established where it was as a counteracting influence to j>estilont 
local superstitions, and. especially to the worship of a serpent-idol in a 
large cave near there. 

It stood on a gentle rise of ground, facing the plaza, and there was 
attached to it a chapter-house, or kind of sacred hostelry, for the ao- 
commodation of pilgrim guests. In this last a few camp-beds, that had 
been brought for the more delicate travellers, were set up, while the 
hardy were fain to be content with spreading their blankets and some 
disused carpets on the brick floor. The long rooms had scarce any 
otlier furniture, save very dark old paintings which it had not been 
thought worth anybody’s while to take away. 

Tlie glimpse of a half-mediroval life she had at this place would 
have charmed Amy, if her anxiety had suffered her to take her usual 
interest in such things. As it was, there was need of all its strange- 
iicss to make it a distraction. Sometimes she looked on at the pilgrims 
in their devotions, sometimes rode with Don Angel short distances 
round about,—her fancy galloping faster than the steed towai'ds the un¬ 
attainable Barranca of Cimarron,—and sometimes strolled with Beatriz 
a little into the village street. The men of the village were highly 
respectful to all those who wore the insignia of pilgrimage, and most 
of the women and girls were taking part in it themselves. 

Don Walter took up a lodging in a wattled hut, furnished only with 
a few large earthen jars and a charcoal-fireplace in the centre, and slept 
on mats like any peasant. For some reason, the religious observances 
wyre much better attended this year than usual. Delegations of In¬ 
dians, in their distinctive local' dress, were present from a number of 
remote points. Walter prowled among them, looking from a distance 
at his nearest friends and connections, like one from the dead. He 
Mme inadvertently upon Amy and Beatriz face to face, as they were 
issuing together from behind the sculptured arches. Changed though 
he was by long exposure in the cation and by his disguise, Dofla Beatriz 
recognizM him at once. 
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“Don Walter 1” ehe exclaimed, -mtli an Impulsive cry. “Don 
Walter, it is you ?” 

“ I call myself Ignacio Gomez. There is some mistake here. I 
am in search of cattle that have strayed in these parts,” he responded, 
endeavoring to retreat. 

“ No, no, you are Don Walter: I cannot be mistaken. You have 
not gone to the North : you are here and in hiding. Perhaps you are 
in trouble and danger. Oh, can I not help you ?” 

“Do you not see that this good man is a mere peasant? What a 
singular idea you have got in your head 1” said Amy to her, severely.— 
“ Do not bo offended with us. good friend: my companion here soffie- 
times likes to talk at random.” And she took her gently by the arm to 
draw her away. 

She checke«l her own feelings with wonderful calmness, in order to 
protect him. 

But one of the painful thoughts by which Walter immediately 
began to be troubled was that she also had not recognized him. He 
had clearly seen the surprise dawn and grow on her face. The intuition 
of Beatriz was the quicker. They separated, but it is certain that all 
looked forward to another interview that might gratify the special desire 
of each. 

Sister Beatriz, struggling with a strange mixture of motives, being 
there partly to pray against her own weakness and partly drawn on by 
her heart, would not absent herself from the presence of Amy. 

The second day of their stay was coming to its close: they were to 
leave on the morrow, and Walter had made no progress. He called to 
him on Indian woman, bearing a jar of water on her head. 

“ Amigulta, tliere are some Sisters of Charity over there, or Sisters 
of some kind or other,” said he to her. “ You have a great deal of 
respect for them, have you not, though the government treats them so 
roughly?” 

“ Yes, indeed I have,” replied the woman, sturdily. 

“ And you would like to hold some improving convereation with 
them, would you not?” 

“ Yes, I would like that too; but they can’t be expected to pay 
much attention to such as I.” 

“ I think it would have a good effect upon your soul’s salvation. I 
am so anxious to have you enjoy this benefit that I will give half 
a dollar if you will go and select the handsome young Sister sitting 
on the bench yonder at the door of the chapter-house and engage her 
in talk for ten minutes. I will double tlis amount if you make it 
fifteen.” 

“ They have no worldly ideas. Well, you are a forward one, you 
are.” 

“ That’s it, that’s it: I see you understand what I mean,” in a 
hearty confidential way. “ This is a perfectly straight affair.” 

The woman was puzzled, but there was the silver awaiting her, and 
even a portion of it already in her hand as an earnest. 

“ At the same time, if the moment you begin to talk to her you 
carefully drop this note in the lap of tlie lady sitting next to her,—the 
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one with the bright hair,—that is another dollar. You see, I can affbrd 
it, as I act for somebody else. Who it is makes no difference either to 
you or me. These comfortable caballeros can pay well for their non¬ 
sense.” 

The woman went and set down her jar, reappeared with a small 
tray of fruit, and proceeded on her mission. Amy was presently aware 
of a robust Indian woman in reboso and petticoat of the blue stuff 
woven in the place pushing almost rudely between her and Doila 
Beatriz and addressing some affecting appeal for sympathy to the 
latter. At the same moment a note fell in her lap. It was of about 
the following purport: 

“ Can the Scfloiita see for a moment the poor man she has some¬ 
times aided, who speaks a little English ? He is at the bells, and they 
are easily reached by passing through the house and out the main door 
of the church.” 

Amy slipped within on the instant. Beatriz was detained behind 
by the mystery in the woman’s manner and then by a peraistence that 
amounted almost to force. 

The bronze bells of the quaint rococo church had been taken down 
from their tower, which had been ruined by an earthquake, and set up 
temporarily in a low rustic pavilion. Walter was there. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE PASSION OP DORA BEATBIZ DB RIVBBA. 

“ How worn and ill you look 1” said Amy at once on greeting him. 
“Is it real, or only a part of your disguise?’’ 

“Some of it may be real—but let us not talk of that; time is too 
short: let us talk of yourself.” He was looking at her with timidity 
and misgiving, aided by the effect of the poor peasant attire he wore, to 
see if perchance he might divine some results from the confession ho 
had made her. 

“ Pobre /”—using the Spanish word of sympathy, caught up famil¬ 
iarly from her companions,—“no, we must talk of you. Oh, what a 
strange way to meet I Tell me at least that you have been successful, 
that all is going well.” 

“ No, at present it is going very ill; the end seems put off to a very 
long time,” he said, with the despair of failure in his heart. “ It was 
for that I wanted to see you, to arrange for the future, to make some 
new little plan of action.” 

“ But you speak of failure and of these millions you have gained in 
the same breath ?” she said, repeating the figures he gave her, and catch¬ 
ing at this as something tangible. “ The amount is one that makes my 
poor brain dizzy. It is already a magnificent success.” 

“ It is a mere drop in the bucket,” he rejoined, bitterly, after his 
usual way of looking at it, “Surely the state of affairs and the 
reasoning presented in my letter can have made but little impression 
upon you.’’ 

Thus the letter came to be spoken of, and its loss was discovered. 
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Amy raised her small hand to her forehead in a gesture of conster¬ 
nation. As is a common experience, they could not at once verify the 
exact date and fix all the attending circumstances through which it 
might have been accounted for. With Walter there was one redeeming 
feature in it. He had felt a little involuntary resentment when she 
tried to comfort him by representing his defeat as victo^, and he was 
glad, after all, the confession had not reached her. He experienced 
a proud revulsion of feeling on the whole subject, and something more 
of his self-esteem returned to him, now that she did not know who he 
was and to what tragic history he was bound. 

" Yes, ns events have turned out, it will be best that nothing of it 
should ever be known till success is certain,” he mentally decideci. 

Still, the letter had gone astray, and, though unsigned and in some 
respects enigmatic, there was no telling what new element of danger 
might not be involved in its loss. 

Wliile they were still animatedly discussing the loss of the letter, 
the Indian fruit-seller came around the corner and sent Walter a shrill 
warning in the form of a snatch from a ballad. 

“ Time is passing, time up,” she sang: “ those who do not buy my 
fruits when they are ripe may regret them when they are withered.” 

" Where next—where,next can we meet?” demanded Walter. “ Is 
there no way ? In anotlier moment we may be watched, interrupted.” 

“ I can think of only one plan. I might come down to the church 
very early in the morning, even before the devotees, and pretend to be 
one of them. You could kneel near mo, and we could talk in English 
without appearing to be communicating with each other.” 

“ Then, quick 1 to-morrow, if you will: I shall be there even be¬ 
fore daylight.” And they parted. 

His messenger followed him to claim her reward. Afterwards, 
she went and talked about him to an arriero, Perfecto Ponce, whom 
we have briefly seen as the friend and critic of Antonio Gassol in the 
fimt chapter. This man had come up among the bands of pilgrims. 

“ Is he one of tlie schoolmates ? Does he know the time of day, 
since he does such peculiar things?” she asked, in mysterious phrase¬ 
ology. 

“ I’m not quite sure that he is of the society,” replied the other, 
equally obscure. “ We must look him up j we must keep an eye on 
him.” 

Afterwards who should come up to Walter but his old servant, the 
dismissed Pablo 1 This fellow, so stupid otherwise, had some animal¬ 
like scent for identities, and began to peer at him in the same investi¬ 
gating way as before. 

“ You look like a better man,” said ho, suddenly, meaning no doubt 
to test him. 

“ I wish I could say as much for you, my friend, though we are all 
made in God’s image and likeness. You will find that in your cate¬ 
chism.” 

Walter thoroughly understood the ways and speech of the lower 
class, and could adapt himself to them at need in humorous, rollicking 
fashion. He had a gift; of mimicry, too, with which in gay moods he 
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would amuse his friends, and he drew upon this in disguising his 
voice. 

Pablo was apparently puzzled, but not convinced. But twilight 
was drawing on, and at this moment, from under the wide ourtaiii 
draping the main door-way of the church, issued forth tlie saint’s pro- 
ccission, whicli was the main feature of the festival. A large female 
figure, in black velvet gown, silver-adorned, with joined hands and a 
tearful, pleading expression, was carried around the plaza on a plat¬ 
form amid a multitude of attendants with lighted candles. She tottered 
under the unsteady motion of the shoulders that bore her, and the coun¬ 
tenance, looking clown, had a very real and human aspect. 

Amid such a mMe, for they were near the front, it was not difficult 
to slip away, and for tiie morrow he made some further changes in his 
personal appearance. 

He was in the church at tiie very first grajc of morning. Amy did 
not come down for a long time. Ho grew impatient, alarmed. The 
sky was pink instead of gray, and their last ojiportunity was passiii}'. 

“ I coidd not get away before without arousing suspicion,” she said, 
when, panting with haste, she finally appeared. “ Luz, her mother, and 
Beatriz were in the same room with me; some of them were awake, 
and I had to wait till they slept again. I doubt if Doha Beatriz hatl 
slept all night; and you saw yesterday how quick she is to penetrate 
one’s plans.” 

“ Could it be anything more than quickness ?” queried Walter, and 
they returned to the suliject of the letter gone astray. 

Amy repudiated the idea. They could discuss nothing thoroughly, 
but dashed from one topic to another. Walter repeated hurriedly the 
same account of events in the caflon which he had before written, and 
then spoke of tlie uncertain future. 

“ Do not look any more for the regular bubbling of the spring,” said 
he. “ I have told you of my present plan, ancT there is no saying 
henceforth where I shall be or what I shall 'do. Nor will it do to 
trust to letters again.” 

“And I shall not hear from you? You will disappear utterly ?” 

“If my new attempt does not succeed, perhaps I shall soon reap¬ 
pear in my own person; concealment would be no longer of any use. 
But I will try to find some means of keeping you in mind of me. It 
may be possiole to use a messenger. By those whom it is delightful 
to remember we do not wish to be forgotten.” 

Amy was burning to tell him feelingly of her sympathy and dis¬ 
tress for him in his hardships, her warm belief in his final triumph, 
and her desire to be patient and strong for his sake, but it was too 
late; people came and interrujited, and Walter went away with a little 
impression of coldiiess on her part. The hoi'ses were already stamping 
without, and he overheard Don Angel summon her with boyish im¬ 
patience, saying,— 

“Well, are you not ready? The sun is half an hour high: we 
ride early here in the tropics, and we must be off.” 

The Arroyo ladies were among the other worahippers by this time, 
and it seemed to him he could not escape detection should those familiar 
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eyes fall upon him. To avoid them, he went out by a small door 
through which the flaming eastern heavens could be seen above the 
vegetation of a court-yard. His investigations had already shown him 
there was an exit to a lane. Around the court-yard was an arcade of 
the usual sort, and on the top of one of the stuccoed walls, stained lees- 
of-wine color, was a small belvedere. 

Dofla Beatriz, who might just have come in or might have been 
obscured by a column, glided into the cloister after him, and, touching 
his arm, addressed him in a most agitated way. As before, he was 
disposed to deny his identity, but she persisted. 

“ Do not be afraid of my betraying you,” she said. “ I am prudent. 
I pass my whole time here only in praying for your welfare and safety j 
could I then be capable of endangering you ? You have trusted your 
secret to her j oh, 1 beseech you, let me,—who would do so much more 
for you, who would give my heart’s blood for you,—let me also have 
some share in serving you.” 

“This from you. Sister Beatriz?” 

“ It cannot be wholly a surprise to you, for Amy has told you of 
my feelings.” 

“ She has; but I could not find it in my heart to believe it of 
Dofla Beatriz, whom I have always looked upon as the sweetest and 
most perfect of saints.” 

“ Call me saint and perfect no longer, unless it be saintly to wor¬ 
ship an earthly hero and type of gallant boldness who well deserves it. 
I am changed ; yonr words have sunk deeply into my mind: I believe 
nothing or everything just as you would have it. I belong no more 
to the religious life, and in the great world what can I do if you are 
not with me?” 

“ Tell me, Dofla Beatriz,” said her companion, gently, touched,— 
as what man could fail to be by such an all-pervading, uncalculating 
affection?—“how you knew I had confided my secret to Dofla Amy?” 

She blushed with the ingenuousness of one little used to duplicity, 
yet replied, boldly,— 

“ I found the letter at the cross of the English governess. I did 
not know what or from whom it was at first, but I suspected. It was 
not till I heard you declare yourself Ignacio Gomez that it was all clear 
to me beyond a doubt.” 

“ And you openly avow that you took a letter that was not yours 
and did not return it even when you knew to whom it belonged ?” 

“ There was one excellent reason why I did not return it,” she per¬ 
sisted. “No, I could not. My heart bled for you on divining that 
confession. I could not bear that you should humiliate yourself before 
her. Dear Don Walter, you are too high and noble to be on object 
of condescension to any one in the world.” 

Walter winced before this commendation, this touching of the sore 
spot even by such ns she. 

“ As for me,” Dofla Beatriz went on, “ it brings you but the nearer 
to me. Tills painful secret needs no apology for me: to know you have 
suffered makes you only the dearer.” 

- Surely hefe whs a strong appeal j there was a great Sehgh of rest to 
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him in knowing his secret shared and yet no odium falling upon him 
on account of it; but more was to follow. 

“You have suffered her to aid, and yet it was I who was far the 
stronger. Listen, dearest Don Walter: you are in want of very great 
resources; I now know the reason why. Well, I, even I, might give 
tliem to you. If I could command a treasure sufiScient for all your 
neetls, would you sliare it witli me?” 

“Does all the world think of nothing else but ti-easure?” he cried, 
as if tin's were only a kind of spectre conjured by her out of his own 
thoughts. “ And you, poor Sister Beatriz, what have you to do with 
such things ?” He looked at her commiseratingly, and began to doubt 
her sanity. 

“ It is in my power, poor and weak as you think me. Nobody can 
hear us: I speak of the treasure of my convent, buried securely away 
against the greed of the selfish men who would have robbed us of that 
as of everything else.” 

She no doubt saw his face change, and went on hurriedly, ardently, 
as if she saw him yielding: “ I trust you at once, though no one else 
knows it: I can have no fear of you. It is close by the spot you 
cleared for us in our old garden of Santa Eosa. It is buried in the 
foundation-wall, and made a part of it, so that they might dig the 
whole place over and never find a trace of it.” 

“ Is it yours to give, DoJla Beatriz ?” 

Again she flusliM most deeply. “ To use it for your mission would 
be right,” she replied. “To whom, indeed, does it really belong? It 
can never again be used for the religious purposes for which it was 
designed. The survivors of the convent—who are very few—have no 
right to use it in luxurious living, even if their inclinations did not 
forbid. If it be seized it will not go to the service of the state, but to 
feed individual rapacity. Then to what better end than the one you 
have in view is it ever likely to be devoted? Take me with you,” she 
pleaded. “ You have always been so good to me, I belong to you and 
not to myself.” 

Walter was convinced that her statement was true: many small 
circumstances from the past wove themselves together to strengthen the 
conviction. It needed a strong motive, indeed, to resist so dazzling 
a temptation. Nor was it purely mercenary, for the charms of Doha 
Beatriz were great, and one could foresee how she would develop under 
freedom, which she would enjoy with the zest of an escaped blixl, and 
but now he had thought Amy cold. But motive somewhere there was 
that gained the victory even over so many combined allurements. A 
crippled beggar, from the church-door, here shufHed up closer to them, 
asking for alms. Walter motioned him away, and they .two moved 
somewhat farther on, in the cloister. 

“ I cannot share it with you; I cannot take it,” he resjmnded. 
“ Give up these strange ideas, and be again the unworldly little Beatriz 
I have always liked.” 

“ You cannot take it! Ohj I felt it would be so. But tell me why, 
why ?” she besought. 

A worse man would perhaps have been kinder oti the Biirfate, but 
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Walter was master, even in sucli a case, of some of that Spartan firm¬ 
ness which fits one for great things. 

“ It is best to say it plainly: to accept it, I ought to love you,” he 
replied j " and, while I admire and esteem you most warmly,—as no 
man could help doing,—I do not love you.” 

She bent as ijf before a heavy blow, covering her face a moment 
with both hands. 

“ There are those who hate if they are not loved,” she said, with a 
touching pathos, after commanding hemelf again. “ I am not one of 
them. I can never wish to be revenged, nor think bitterly of you. 
Then take it without me. I can die. It shall never be said I imposed 
myself ns a condition upon a means that may secure your happiness.” 

Walter advanced towards her to take her hands and speak some 
kinder, more reassuring words. But at this time, though the sky was 
blue and the sun bright, a strange, calamitous wind arose. The belve¬ 
dere above the wall toppled into the court with a crash; the ground 
swayed and oseillatcd beneath their feet, and in some 2 )laces was seen 
to open: one of the most severe earthquakes knojvn in that district for 
years had ensued. 

“ It is a iudgment,” cried Beatriz, who seemed stricken by a mortal 
terror. “ The voice of heaven has spoken against me.” 

Walter had to look on from a distance at the departure of Amy 
like the merest stranger. He saw that she had come to no harm. The 
company, recovering from their panic, more in haste to be off than ever, 
went away in a somewhat disorderly manner, many very anxious to see 
if any damage had been done at the hacienda. 

In the shock several curious things had happened. The cripple in 
the corridor with Beatriz and Walter, for instance, had shown sur¬ 
prising activity. He made quite a normal use of his legs thereafter, 
and on returning to Cuernavaca reported to the Jefe Politico that Doha 
Beatriz had talked in a very animated way with a man who, though 
wearing j)easant’s dress, did not n])pear to be a peasant. Upon his 
heels came Pablo, who had identified this peasant as the same one he 
half suspected to be Don Walter. 

“ Pooh I pooh I it is not probable,” scoffed the Jefe Politico. 
“ Nevertheless, we will keep an eye out for these birds too.” 

And so it happened that if the first remote glance of scrutiny began 
to be cast towards Walter’s own treasure it was because Beatriz had 
offered him hers. 

He had got but a little way out of the place, in starting upon a 
renewal of his own journey, when he heard rumors that the disturbance 
had been particularly violent over in the direction of the Barranca of 
Cimarron. One informant, just down from Huetongo, said he had 
seen a mighty column of smoke arise from there and moiint a pro¬ 
digious distance into the air. All other anxieties were swallowed up 
in the thought that he had better turn back and look to the safety of 
the property left behind. 

He therefore took again to his devious routes. But, proceed cau¬ 
tiously as he would, he met a number of people prowling alwut in this 
district wont to be so lonely. 
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‘'Why is there such an unusual beating of the woods just now?” 
he asked, entering into confidential relations with one of them near 
Huetongo. 

“ The kidnappers are at their tricks again. Awhile ago they car¬ 
ried off Kaufmann, the foreman of the glass-works, around at Lake 
Jornada, and a reward is offered. It is said he has been seen over this 
way lately.” 

“ If Kaufmann has been carried off he keeiJs very cool about it,” 
commented Walter. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

CAPTAIN PEHBZ AND HIS REVOLUTION. 

On re-entering the caflon, Walter saw at once that a cliff near his 
head-quarters had fallen. It might have been from this that the great 
cloud had gone up, which was dust rather than smoke. 

Tlie jar had acted chiefly along the central line of the chasm, 
oj^jcned new rents, dried up the bubbling lava of La Ckddem, shaken 
his spring-house to ruin, and altered the aspect of the travertine basin 
and terraces. His cliff-caverns, with their ticasure, were hardly dis¬ 
turbed. 

It was only by his habitation, still intact, that he could recognize 
the place of his principal labors. What a wholesale change had taken 
place there I The central cairn was toppled over. There was no 
longer any cold spring. There was no more any hot spring; or at 
least the stream that now existed at a little distance could not be 
identified with the flood of boiling waters that used to surge so wildly 
around the spot. 

The ever-rising hope in Don Walter’s breast prompted him to look 
again to see if the Yellow Snake had not come back as one of the 
vagaries of the convulsion; but nowhere was any glint of its dull 
golden lustre to be seen. It was not for some little time he realized 
that another haunting dream of his had actually come to pass: the hot 
stream was turned out of its course. Its fierce caloric had no longer 
to be guarded against. There lay the wreck of his timber barricades 
and his conduit; there lay the fiat rock on which the Yellow Snake 
had been wont to sun itself, free and open now to whoever would ap¬ 
proach. Below it was a cavernous depression filletl with irregular 
.fragments resembling those usually found in the vacant bed of a stream, 
some blackened with slime, othera party-colored with chemical incrusta¬ 
tions. But over the surface could be made out certain sinuous lines 
and vague suggestions of shapes that caused Don Waltei’’s heart to 
stand still for a moment, then to beat with a force that made him dizzy. 

He clambered down to the spot. It hardly needed his hammer and 
acids to verify what he found there. Everything pointed to the belief 
that he had discovered a large part, at least, of tlie nuggets formed by 
all the past plunging-over of the golden stream. I^t the Yellow 
Snake go now without a thought, for here was its progeny in limitless 
supply. Never, ev^ at the time of the first discovery, had Walter 
been so overcome. The possibility that he might secure riches for him- 
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self, even after his honorable ambition was attained, now greeted him. 
Fulgurations seemed to dart before his eyes. He fell upon his knees 
in a mood of the siucerest piety. 

“ If I have been often rebellious under the scourging hand of 
heaven,” he prayed, “ let me now give devont thanks and the most 
heart-felt gratitude when it is so good to me. Hereafter I will mend 
my ways.” 

In two days he was able to take out enough from this new source 
to complete the coveted amount, and not a little over. From each of 
his trips to the caverns he brought back sections of dried trees and 
branches and threw them upon the deposit to give an appearance of 
natural wreckage. The bed would hardly have attracted the attention 
of a superficial eye as it Avas; but he wished to make assurance doubly 
sure. 

The evening of the second day, he thouglit he saw armed men and 
horses silliouetted on the lofty verge of the Barranca, like the gods of 
Walhalla riding in the sky. He fancied this must be only a deceptive 
appearance of tlie bushes, as before j but this time it was a portent that 
was to be corroborated by extraordinary events. 

What was his amazement, on returning from his usual mission the 
following day, to see two armed men in the caflon on the very field of 
his operations, and two horaes picketed at a little distance! One of 
the men climbed up to him from the cavernous bed of the stream, the 
other appeared from behind liis hut. 

He recognized the first as Captain Perez, the other as Antonio 
Gassol, keeper of the Alma de M6xico restaurant at Cuernavaca. 

These are the shocks tliat sliorten men’s lives; and Walter had .had 
so many of them crowded into his late ex 2 )erience that he showed clearly 
the effects of the rack and strain. 

Captain Perez advanced towards him in a hearty Avay with extended 
hand. Walter was inclined to lay his own upon his revolver instead. 
He drew back repellently, and kept on the defensive. 

“Ah, you do not like our intruding?” said the Captain. 

“ Oh, as to tliat,” slirugging his shouldera, “ we don’t have a great 
many visitors here, and it was a trifle unexpected.” 

He felt the impolicy of liis conduct, yet had been too flustered and 
was too tremblingly alive to the magnitude of the interests at stake to 
have adopted any other. 

“ So you are not in the United States, after all ?” 

“ Good-day, Seflor Arroyo I We do not see you often at the Alma 
de M6xico nowadays, Seflor Arroyo,” interrupted Antonio Gassol, 
coming up with a most obsequious politeness. Walter turned fiercely 
towards him. 

“ He is all right,” interposed Perez, assuming a confidential relation. 
“ Antonio is one of those peraons whom it is perfectly proper to trust.” 

“ I am from this part of the country,” explained Gassol; “ so I 
return once in a while to see how my native village is getting along. 
We have come down-■” 

“Yes, to see if we could get some sulphate of ^copper, to use in my 
arrastra at La Fortuna,” said his i)riuoipal, cutting him short. “ I pound 
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out a few dollars from the ore on my place when I have nothing else 
to do.—Antonio, will you kindly go and take a look at the horses ? 
The roan seems to have tangled himself up in his lariat.” 

“ You do not appear surprised to find me here,” said Walter. 

“ I make it a rule not to be surprisetl. So many remarkable things 
are always happening, I have left myself little capacity for it. You 
were quite mysterious in j^our goings and comings for some time, then 
your horse turned up, giving us all a scare lest you had been niurdered, 
and finally I learned the other day that a peasant corresponding to your 
descriptlou had been heard earnestly talking English with the fair 
American of the hacienda of Las Delicias. I put this and that together, 
and made up my mind you were not in the North American Republic, 
but still in our own. I did not know where, of course; but in the hut, 
just now, I recognized some of your property,—pardon me for entering 
it without permission, but I thought it deserted,—and presently I saw 
you walking towai-ds me as natural as life.” 

Somewhat confused at this calm way of taking it, Walter muttered 
something about a scientific mission that had had no great results. 

“ Yes, a bright, hard metal that looks even finer than the real gold ?” 
suggested Perez. 

“ But goes off chiefly in fumes and turns out to be only sulphuret 
of iron. 1 don’t mind admitting that my search was partly for treasure.” 

“And again, the bluish galena, containing silver, but in too small 
supply to be worked, and then the yellow grains scattered through some 
of the limestone, but still in too slight quantities to pay for extraction ?” 

“How do you know all that?” 

“ Bless you, I’ve been through it myself. I could have posted you 
if you had come to me. You may not recollect my telling you I had 
been here once, long before you were born. But, now, how about this 
bed close by ? it seems to contain some very good nuggets. Are they 
of the same sort as those I noticetl on the shelves in your cabin ?” 

Walter, in fierce agitation and resolve, here drew forth his revolver 
without further hesitation. The secret was out: he was betrayed. 

“ What I have found I have a special use for. I cannot give it up, 
nor even share it. If you have come here with design upon it, let us 
settle it once for all. Do you take your pistol, as I will mine, and 
stand off at twelve paces. Gassol will make as good a second as an¬ 
other. Whatever of value is here shall belong to the survivor.” 

“ Have you then no more confidence in me than this, my old friend ?” 
inquired the Captain, showing no trace of resentment. “You who 
knew my devotion to you should have treated me better.” 

“ No, not in such an affair. I feared the temptation might be too 
great, not for you alone, but for auy man. I had an object. If it had 
been an ordinary matter-• 

“ But it is precisely in extraordinary matters that I am most to be 
trusted. You should have known me better than my enemies. What¬ 
ever else I have done, my integrity has never been impeached. In all 
my campaigning, I have never ouce engaged in plunder. A man’s 
virtues are mudh according to his temperament, I suppose; and my 
weakness does not fie in that direction.” 
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Don Walter began to breathe more freely, and even to be a little 
ashamed, 

" See here, now, what claim have you on me ? What service did 
you do for me wlien you were tlie merest kid ?” went on Perez, with 
cordial bluiTncss. 

. “ 1 don’t remember,” answered the young man, evasively. 

“ Well, I will remind you. I was a captive in the hands of my 
bitterest foes, who wore taking me along to certain execution. They 
camped over-night alongside the ranch where you lived then with your 
father. You wei'c a lad and allowed to run freely about the camp. I 
asked you if you had a knife and could cut leather. You said you hod, 
and used it upon the thongs with which I was bound,—I feel their 
infernal, cramping knots now,—so that at a favorable moment I was 
able to escape.” 

“ It was no trouble to me.” 

“ But it was a way of sparing me such a very considerable trouble 
that I have wanted to do you a good turn ever since. Putting you in 
the line of a little hunting does not fdl the bill. Estimate the thing as 
I do. Now, here you are in a difficult and dangeraus box, perhaps 
even more dangerous than you know: let me help you out of it.” 

His hearer struggled with a lurking doubt whether this were not, 
after all, only a specious means of throwing him off his guard. 

“ I put myself at your disposal squarely, honestly, witliout a shadow 
of reserve: I will aid you to the best of my ability and by every means 
in my power.” 

“ I am conquered j I am overwhelmed with shame,” said Walter. 
“ I trust you entirely. Forgive me I And see, Perez, what I have 
guine<l here is destined for a high and worthy end, in which my enjoy¬ 
ment has no j)art, but after that end is acconijilished there will be 
sometbing over, whicli you must sbare. And, further than that, much 
more of this liberal bounty of nature still remains, to become available 
at some future time.” 

“ We will do nothing of the kind. Believe it wlio will, money has 
never had any temptation for me, and it is now too late to change. 
Look at me: what I most wanted in youth I could not have, and after 

that- Well, suffice it to say I am a rude fellow, and at present I 

have other affairs. You may hear more of them anon.” 

“ You knew my father, and, as I have reason to think, the cause of 
his coming here,” said Walter, huskily. “ Well, I want to pay it all 
back.” 

“ I did not ask your object. I was willing to help you, no matter 
what it was.” 

To Walter, lonely and buffeted about as he had been, there was a 
blesserl relief in having this strong shoulder to lean upon ; and never 
was he to have any reason to regret the confidence lie now bestowed. 

He summed up the vague plans he had thought of for getting the 
treasure out of the country, feeling only the more clearly how hopeless 
it would Itave been for liim to attempt it alone. In answer to a sug¬ 
gestion that it should be safely buried to await some change of govern¬ 
ment that might be more favorable to them, he said,— 
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“ I haven’t a single moment’s peace while it remains in Mexico. 
My idea is that, without waiting to secure any more at present, I ought 
to reappear in my own proper poraon, as if returned from my trii), and 
take every measure to get it to the United States at once.” 

“ To the United States ? that is a long way. Still, I suppose a ton 
or two of the commodity might be run througli to the coast.’’ 

" A ton or two ? but, my dear friend, a single million weighs nearlv 
two tons, and I have over six millions. There will be freight enough 
for seventy or eighty mules, allowing twelve arrobas, of twenty-five 
pounds each, per mule.” 

“ Six millions ? Well, that is something,” cried the Captain, open¬ 
ing his eyes widely at the une:q)ected amount, but making a prodigious 
effort to hide his surprise. “ In fact, it is a very pretty sum. And all 
that has to go for a benevolent object? It does not seem treating your¬ 
self quite fairly. If it had been my case, I think I should have drawn 
off a little more of the golden milk for my own benefit.” 

“ You are forgetting that the supply gave out, though there is no 
telling what there may be in these beds beneath us yet. I may have 
half a ton or so extra for contingencies. You must certainly take a 
liberal share of this, and no doubt in better times the beds can be 
worked, when the product shall be as much yours as mine. I cannot 
tell you what a source of chagrin it is to me now not to be able to offer 
you one-half of the whole.” 

“ No more of this, my boy. Nothing shall be deducted from the 
amount except for necessary expenses. Take your treasure for which 
you have toiled in such an unheard-of way? not I, indeed !” 

“ We will discuss that point afterwards,” 

“It’s a clear case,” said Perez, resuming a blunt, peremptory 
manner; "there is Just one thing to be done, and nothing else. We 
must get up a revolution.” 

“How? A revolution?” protested Walter, in complete repugnance 
and alarm. 

“ And carry it away under cover of the ensuing difficulties.” 

“ I would never consent to anything so infamous for a scheme of 
private advantage. It would be woroe than to lose it all.” 

“ Well, that is my way; I am at home there, and speak only of 
what I know,” rejoinm the Captain, coolly. “ Why, to convoy such a 
train of animals as you need requires a regular military operation,” 

“ Say no more: it can never be done. This is the sort of morality 
that might have justified my distrust of you, Perez.” 

“ Wait a little, friend Walter: what if, instead of starting a revo¬ 
lution, we found One already made?” 

“ How can that be ? Please explain.” 

“ You have given me your confidence, and I will give you mine,— 
just as sure it will be held sacred. Why do you think I am here?” 

“ One might guess fifty times and never strike it.” 

“Ostensibly to look for Kaufmann, the abducted foreman, for 
whose recapture a rewai'd has been offered, but really to see what kind 
of place this would be for keeping out of sight a body of men till they 
were wanted.” 
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“If Kaufmanu Las been abducted he takes it very easily,” said 
Walter, as be had thought before, describing hU adventure with that 
person not long ago. 

“ To be sure he does: he is one of the society,—one of our college 
ohunis, as it were. His disappearance was only a piece of diplomacy, 
and he has his work to do elsewhere.” 

Walter gave a slight whistle. 

“ It kindles still more the flame of discontent against the govern¬ 
ment at Mexico, on the ground of the prevailing lack of security for 
person and property. Though, to be sure, there are valid complaints 
enough without inventing them. What do you think it did the other 
day? broke into Mr. Wharton’s house, at the capital, and took from 
his coffers, though they were under the seals of the British legation, 
seven hundred tliousand dollara. Just before that, their general at 
Topic sei^d twenty mule-loads of silver, under pretext that it was being 
clandestinely exported. Another time a whole conducta of two mil¬ 
lion dollara, on the way to. Tampico, was confiscated; repayment was 
promised when the troubles in that part of the country were settled. 
It will be a long time, I can tell you, before that day comes. Things 
ore in a desperate way, and no mistake.” 

“ And the meaning of all this is-?” 

“ That a new era is dawning for our unhappy country. Our central 
committee at Mexico has long been pulling the wires; the proclama¬ 
tions are prepared ; the blow is about to be struck. My old general, 
my hero, my idol, has returned.” He looked cautiously around, hardly 
daring to breathe the secret even in such a place. “ When we fought 
for him before, he did not have a fair chance, but this time he will suc¬ 
ceed. He will put an end to these wretched dissensions, and give 
Mexico at last a government worthy of the name.” 

“When? When is it to be? for I have those to whose safety I 
must look. In my hermit life here I have heard nothing of all this.” 

“ You would have heard scarcely more if you had been outside, for 
the secret has been excellently kept. Nothing is yet felt here beyond 
a vague uneasiness. The besotted government itself, rushing from one 
folly to another, does not appreciate the importance of the crisis. But 
I have means of knowing that the States of Durango, Jalisco, and 
Michoacan are already aflame, and the signal may be expected here at 
almost any moment.” 

“ With such pressing interests awaiting you, I can hardly expect 
your attention to my affair.” 

“ On the contrary, your affair is likely to be a godsend to us: you 
see the obligation will not be all on one side. Tlie appointed date has 
been postponed on account of the sickness of our chief, and to give time 
for tlie ferment at the North. I was left at Bio Frio with a large 
force of men who had been gathered in ready for the outbreak, and with 
nothing for them to do. I sent part of them in various bands on the 

f retext of making the pilgrimage to El Jasmin, and with another part 
have affected to take service under the Jefe Politico and search for 
Kaufmann. Don Tomas Corcovedo and I are, for the nonce, better 
friends tflan we used to be,” he added, with a laugh. 
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“ He is a dangerous man, not so stupid os h6 seems, and in dealing 
with him you are running a great risk.” 

“ He is nervous about tlie state of the country just now, and seems 
glad of any even appai'ent accession to the armed force of which he is 
the head. He will be more arrogant again when he receives the re¬ 
inforcements he expects to keep his district in order.” 

“ I shall be extremely grateful for any aid you may give me con¬ 
sistent with your own project. What do you propose?” 

“ While my men are idle they are likely either to desert or get into 
some serious mischief that will betray us. I propose that they give up 
the farce of playing at pilgrims, come down here, and transport your 
property on their backs. We may bring down a few mules, too: our 
horses showed that the path was practicable. My idea is that the gold 
ought to be outside the Barranca at some point where it could be easily 
accessible, if an opportunity should offer, for a rapid dash to the coast.” 

“ What point would you suggest?” 

“ You say you have some of it hidden on tlie shore of the lake, 
and more of it at Cuernavaca. Why not collect it all at Rio Frio? 
That is m^ head-quarters, beyond the jurisdiction of your treacherous 
Jefe Polttico, the scene selected for the uprising, and a convenient point 
of departure for a militaiy movement to the sea.” 

“And after that?” 

“ The rest will naturally need planning somewhat as we go on, I 
have a friend, Captain Carvajal, who has a schooner on the coast, en¬ 
gaged in our business. I don’t mind telling you that he brought back 
the Liberator from his exile. He himself must be somewhere near 
Puebla now, having come up to visit his family. I will open commu¬ 
nications with him and try to see him peisonally. Carvajal is a Bis¬ 
cayan by birth, a bold fellow who has been in all sorts of hazardous 
undertaldngs, and if we can get him he will be just our man.” 

“ Good 1” assented Walter, heartily. “ The difficulties of the enter¬ 
prise seem to be already clearing away. But, naturally, it cannot be 
conveyed openly all at once: it must.go piecemeal, by strategy. And 
are you sure your men can be trusted? Will it do to let them know 
what they are dealing with ?” 

“ Of couise not. They must never see a sign of it. They are only 
to think they are transporting arms and supplies for the cause, dis¬ 
guised as sulphate of copper. They are not up in fine points of weight 
and the like. We must keep the boys well paid, and then they can 
be depended upon. It will be a delightful novelty for them, and no¬ 
body will get ahead of us on that score.” 

Perez charged himself with turning some of the ingots into cash 
for the expenses of the expedition. They began at once to make their 
preparations and plan the necessary subterfuges. 

“ And Gassol ?” inquired Walter, with some concern. 

“ He has seen nothing of consequence, I feel sure. I kept ray dis¬ 
coveries to myself. I will make him think your being here is a part 
of the plan. He is true as steel, and has been with us all along. His 
place was a convenient point for reunions, and he has been the means 
of bringing in some of his old cronies,—for instance, Perfecto Ponce 
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above, to whom, with your permission, we will now send up a few 

eignals.” • 

He and Gassol thereupon set up some flags. 

A messenger hastily came down, and was sent off again. Almost 
immediately after there began to steal into the cation a number of peons, 
such as had been seen about El Jasmin. They brought with them the 
various cages and other contrivances used by the charcoal-burners, 
potters, and market-people generally for carrying their burdens; it was 
intends that the valuable &ight should be disguised under a variety 
of forms. 

The men who came from another part of the country, with the ex¬ 
ample of their bold leaders before them, and being gathered for a pecu¬ 
liar purpose, were far less troubled by the superstition of the Yellow 
Snake than those of the immediate neighborhood. Captain Perez, too, 
made a strong point in Don Walter’s favor by representing that the 
latter had come there for the express purpose of destroying the abode 
of the monster, and pointed out the effects of the blasting to show that 
he had succeeded in doing so. 

A good supply of inaguey-fibre bags was also brought in, and 
Walter, with Perez, guardedly found means to pack all tlie treasure 
that had been piled in loose heaps into them in person. Under the 
eyes of so many witnesses they could take out no more treasure from 
the exposed bed. On the contrary, they devoted themselves to cover¬ 
ing it up as much ns possible. Nor eould they have delayed for any 
further mining, since the conditions demanded the utmost haste. 

“ I think we shall do well to begin with a procession,” proposed 
Captain Perez. “ Religion has been used before now as a cloak ibr 
many a less worthy object.” 

“A procession?” repeated Walter, puzzled. 

“ Yes ; our pilgrims will now naturally be going back to their homes. 
For a consideration, we can borrow a number of the figures of saints 
at El Jasmin. We will fill the hollow interiors with our gold, and 
the figures can be conveyed in public parade to Rio Frio. There must 
be some pretext of a celebration, or, say, prayere for ruin. It is a good 
while, in fact, since we have had rain enough in Rio Frio.” 


CHAPTER ,XIV. 

AN OBiaiNAL PKOCESSION FOB BAIN. 

Antonio Gassol and Perfecto Ponce, as citizens of the district, 
took upon themselves to negotiate with the ewra at El Jasmin for the 
loan of the statues. When the application was backetl by the promise 
of a handsome present—guaranteed by Captain Perez—for the repair 
of the shrine, it was readily granted. 

They took but a few of tlie best images, while a large number of 
old battered ones found in a lumber-room were utilized. 

“ It is desired to have the display as imposing as possible,” explained 
Gassol: “ anytliing whatever from tliis esteemw locality will be most 
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hi'glily appreciated, and our friends fear the choicer figures might possi¬ 
bly come to some harm on the journey.” 

A great deal of mystery was made about the preparations, which 
took place chiefly under cover of night. Only a small number of men 
were admitted with Perez and Walter to work in the court-yard of the 
chapter-house, reserved exclusively for this business. All was not 
complete till near morning. In the couise of the night many mules 
stopped at the outer gate, and there was not a little bustling back and 
forth also by the other peons. 

When tlie procession moved, many of the images were covered up 
with pdalea ,—a kind of burlap,—some even sewn up entirely, so that 
only a vague suggestion of tim forms remained. The pretext for this 
was to hide their battered condition while on the way. Though they 
were made of but thin metal, and therefore light, it was to be noted 
that their bearers carried tliem with sedate and labored tread, which 
observers might liave taken for reverence. 

There were women as well ns men in the procession, and little knots 
and files of pretended market-people were scattered along before, behind, 
and mingling with it. The mountaineers carried large wooden crates 
on their backs, and aided their steps with long poles. Some staggered 
under heavy burdens of the hoine-spim goods of El Jasmin. The 
potters had loads of their great, ruddy jam piled high above their beads, 
the tops carefully covered that the contents might not be seen. Others 
were almost concealed in bales of secaie, or green forlder, like the 
Birnam wood that came to Dunsinnne. Only a few armed men covered 
the movement, but under the dress of all were weapons concealed that 
would have made them most formidable adversaries if attacked. 

The present train carried something like two-tliirds of the treasure. 
Had there been force enough, Walter would have divided it, and 
moved the rest at the same time from the other end of the Barranca, 
picking up also on the way what he had hidden on the shore of Lake 
Jornacla. Now, however, all that portion must bo returned for and 
brought off by another trip. 

“ If all goes well,” said Perez, “ suppose I stay at Eio Erie to attend 
to my affaii-s, and communicate with Carvajal, while you come back for 
the remaining portion ? Provided no suspicion is excited this time, it 
will be quite in order to use the same route again.” 

“ A second procession ?” 

“ Not at all; but bringing back the statues will give a sufficient 
excuse for getting some of the men here once more, and they must be 
fitted out as ordinary market-people, and the like. Keep me posted by 
trusty messengers, and I will meet you as you are coming down the 
pass. Then, if agreeable to you, I will take charge of the. train, and 
you may go and bring off the portion left at the lake, for which we 
will have boats provide.” 

So it was determined. Peiez, as knowing his men the beat, as¬ 
sumed the general command; Walter rode near the middle of the line. 
Brooding solicitously over the safety of his treasure, he would have 
wished, had it been possible, to be in all places at once. He had now 
a new disguise, wearing a beard, but otherwise appeared in the usual 
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costume adopted for adventurous expeditions. He wore a short jacket, 
a sombrero with silver braid, carriM a carbine on his knee, pistols in 
his belt and holsters, and a long sabre clanking by his side. He passed 
for a lieutenant or superior mozo of Perez, hailing from another part 
of the country. 

It was a gala day at Campo Florido when they debouched into 
that little hamlet. There was a feaia dcjhrea, or flower-festival, going 
on in honor of the patron saint, and traces of this were found almost 
all along the road to Cuernavaca, where the regular market-day was in 
progress. The trees were beltal or garlanded with flowers, little trellises 
were set up here and there, music played, and small tables were laid out, 
on which, for the occasion only, gambling was allowed, the municipality 
drawing a revenue from its exercise. 

Amy, with some of the others, had come from the hacienda to see 
the novel sight. When the procession appeared, she was standing 
under a little pavilion by the great amape-tree near Dofia Beatriz’s 
home. The nuns’ house was closed, w'ith an unusual air of seclusion. 
Naturally, they would not wish to look out on the gayety going on 
before them. Some of the rustics in good faith hailed Perez’s troopers 
as coming back from the search after Kaufmann, and inquired what 
success. 

“ None ? why, then the country is going to the dogs indeed,” they 
said: “ these villains of plagiarios —kidnappers—have everything their 
own way again.” 

Amy turned to General del Prado to ask their meaning, but he 
was evasive, as he was wont to be about all the political troubles, so as 
not to alarm her. 

Nodding hedges of freshly-cut banana-plaifts adorned the sides of 
the street. Behind these the extraordinary defile of images presently 
hove in sight. Amy, in a certain consternation, at first thought it was 
dead bodies the men were carrying so solemnly in the stretchers on 
their shoulders, but as they drew near she was undeceived. She found 
the spectacle quaint and original. The church-bells rang in honor of 
the festival,—sometimes turning over and over as in ecstasy,—and the 
gayety on the surface formed a contrast indeed, had one known the 
truth, with the real object of the burden-bearers, sweating under their 
heavy loads. These had a certain quiet enjoyment in their duplicity. 
They uttered in a sing-song way the usual peasant salutations as they 
went along: 

“ How do you do ?—How is the family ?—Did you pass a pleasant 
night?—May you pass a pleasant night this time!—Until a little 
while 1—Adios!” 

Trinidad Jos6, who was there, with his dog behind him, took upon 
himself to answer these salutations for the General’s party, ignorant of 
the spice of derision they contained. Presently the parade rested, and 
many of the men scattered from their ranks among the various attrac¬ 
tions of the festa. Some of them had already judiciously taketi an 
upper road leading eastward, but the main body were to proceed boldly 
through the city itself, as a coutse less likely to excite Suspioloh. 
General del Prado was called away for a monaeiit oh sonie matter of 
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business. While flower-sellers particularly engaged the attention of 
the rest, a horseman found opportunity to approach Amy and let fall 
guardedly a few words in English. 

“You ^in, Don Walter?” she exclaimed. “Is not this too dan¬ 
gerous ? What plan have you adopted now ?” 

“Everything is going well,” he answered, reassuringly. “I hope 
soon to reappear in my proper person. Keep up good courage I” 

Amy asked the General, thereupon, to take her to Cuernavaca also, 
and in the market-place of tliat town a few more words of similar pur¬ 
port were exchang^. Her recent depression was shaken off, and her 
heart beat with a kind of fearful gladness at the turn things had taken. 

“ What is the use of all tliis, anyway ?” said the Jefe Politico, com¬ 
ing up to some of the men with the statues, with perhaps a little more 
than his customary insolence, to impress the group from Las Delicias. 

“ When we have had no rain for some time over there,” replied a 
spokesman, demurely, “ we bring out the saints, and that always suc¬ 
ceeds. Besides, we expect these from the holy place to have a pecu¬ 
liarly good effect.” 

“ Don’t you know the saints don’t make the weather, you ? There’s 
a people for you !” in great disgust. “ The weather is made by—it is 
—er—for example, now—the full moon—the rotation of the sun—when 
you want to know anything about those mattei-s, come to ray office. I 
can tell you everything on science, absolutely everything.” 

“Yes, Excellency, henceforth we shall always do so.” 

“And, you know, you fake a very lazy gait, you men, as if these 
things were heavy. You cumber up the market-place with them. I 

would guarantee to carry a whole one myself- Ah, ten million 

devils I shoo ! get away with you !” 

He jumped back and made a cut with his whip at his namesake, 
Trinidad Jos6’s “ Corcovedo.” The animal, either well trained in his 
master’s hostility or sharing it by instinct, had taken advantage of the 
dignitary’s bending posture to make a longing snap at his legs. 

General del Prado apologized for the animal’s misconduct, but the 
Jefe was furious and would not accept any apology. 

“ I can tell you it won’t do to have your dogs snapping at the legs 
of a high official in times like these,” he exclaimed, savagely. “It 
behooves everybody to be thinking how he stands with the government, 
instead of causing it annoyance and suspicion.” 

As the cackling of the geese saved Rome, this trivial incident pre¬ 
vented his making a discovery that might have resulted in very serious 
consequences. The men picked up their load again, mid—especially as 
they had been enjoined to do so—vacated the plaza as soon as possible. 
They melted away insensibly, as it were, sloping down the side-streets, 
stopping at various places to refresh themselves, and then taking to the 
road in small detachments. Antonio Gassol entertained matiy of them, 
and the Alina de M6xico was for a time a scene of crowded animation. 
So also—that no invidious distinction might be remarked—ifras the 
Bella Union. 

The market-peOple who had kdcdthpanied tllfem Vaiiish^ in like 
manner, not hhsily niissed afaloiig thii ufalmuftl Ihrdng in the plane that 
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day. The make-believe devotees bad a particular head-quarters at a 
corral engaged by Perez, and from this corral just at ausk, and for 
some time after, a considerable number of mules issued forth, lighten¬ 
ing the loads so that the march could be pressed with ^eater speed. 

Needless to describe all the small incidents, delays, and well-grounded 
fears, that attended such a march. The general rendezvous was about 
ten miles to the east of Cuernavaca. The party camped there for the 
night, under some largo forest trees. They were astir again at dawn, 
went on that day, aud, waiting discreetly till the shades of the second 
night had fallen, enter^ Rio Frio. Their loads were deposited in a 
thiok-walled meson, or caravansary, retained by Perez, around which a 
strong guard was posted. A semblance of a procession for rain was 
held the next day, and then the men, a few at a time, were sent back 
with the figures to El Jasmin. 

Meanwiile, General del Prado, stung by the insulting words he 
had endured for a second time from the Jefe Politico, started next 
morning for Mexico, to observe the complexion of affairs there, see how 
he stood with the government, and how he had best adajff himself to 
the coming troubles. 

Tims two-thirds of the treasure was safe at Rio Frio. Don Walter 
Arroyo waited only to see it carefully bestowed, and then set out with 
a single servant behind him, and at nightfall entered Cuernavaca, as 
having returned from the United States. 

The aunts received him with open arms. They accepted all his 
excuses with full confidence. He had come by a trading-vessel, it ap¬ 
peared, instead of the regular steamer, a more favorable bargain Imving 
offered in this way, and Tie had not written, in order to surprise them. 

“ But,—this in confidence,—” he said, “ I must soon bo off again 
to the United States. I hope it will not be for long. A business con¬ 
nection is open to me there which it would be injustice to myself to 
neglect.” 

Alas I their wild bird had flown from the nest, and they feared it 
would be long indeed before he returned to it. To acquaintances Walter 
said he had little good to report of the United Statra,—knowing this 
was the way in which he could best esixipe embarrassing questions,—but 
excusecl himself from entering into much detail, on the score of pressing 
affairs awaiting Ids attention. Letting a day or two elapse for the sake 
of appearances, during which lie found means of despatehing the small 
hoard from his own house to Perez, he declared lie must be off to visit 
the country property and his neglected ranch. 

On the way he stopped to see Amy: now at last he could visit her 
openly. He had hardly been able to check his burning impatience till 
the time came. What a long and delicious talk they lield, in one of 
their fragrant bowers in the garden, on all the aspects of the case 1 
They sat again by the siiring that had befriended them, and looked off 
at the distant mountain-peak which seemed covered with powdered 
sugar in the warm tropical landscape. Since the earthquake the basin 
no longer bubbled, but in all other respects Las Delioias had escaped 
intact. How often had Amy sat there alone, a prey to the terrors of 
her imagination 1 how often had she fancied her friend lying dead in 
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the wild Barranca, hia hapless corpse fitfully illumined by the lava- 
flames 1 She was rapt with enthusiasm now at his magnificent success. 
But all danger was by no means yet over, as appear^ when, without 
betraying the secret of the jwlitical movement, he gave her an outline 
of his plans. 

“ We shall march in force from Rio Frio,” he said. “ There wo 
shall have mules, and our portera will be transformed into fighting- 
men. You used to profess a fancy for the romantic. Well, now I 
ask you to look at us a little in that way, for surely there is an element 
of romance in an expedition like oure.” 

“But you will be in danger—ah, you smile; I could never make 
that have any weight with you; but—but yon do not wish to fight and 
sacrifice lives? Think how badly you will feel when you reach New 
York if anything of that kind has happened.” 

“ None but villains will try to sto2) us, and they will deserve what¬ 
ever happens to them. The country will be all the better for their 
taking off. No one shall have this treasure while I live.” 

“ Oh, why will you talk so?” she appealed, lamenting. “ Is it not 
true that ‘all that a man hath he will give for his life’?” 

“ Till this is over I do not feel that I have even begun to live,” 
he replied, gloomily. “ But let us not discuss that. Before long, I 
trust, we shall meet in New York. When we meet there I shall have a 
wonderful story to tell you ; but till then-” 

Amy speculated tremblingly whether this was to be at last a dis¬ 
closure of his love for herself, a love she so gi'eatly craved. 

They spoke of Dofia Beatriz. 

“She has hardly been seen in public since the return from El Jas¬ 
min,” said Amy. “ She seemed terribly alarmetl by the earthquake; 
she was even more depressed on the way down than I was, though I 
had all my other troubles besides to think of. She is living in strict 
seclusion. I went there to try to find her the day of the festa, but 
Sister Praxedis brought me word she would see nobody. How she 
recognizeel you at El Jasmin remains the greatest of mysteries.” 

VValter told her of the intercepted letter,—suppressing its purport, 
—and then, little by little, as to one to whom all confidence is due, of 
tlie whole interview, exce 2 )t as to the jjlace where the riches of the con¬ 
vent were buried: for this knowledge belonged to no one, not even to 
himself. 

“ And why did you not take this treasure, and this true affection ?” 
asked Amy, genuinely marvelling at him. 

He remained stubbornly silent ns to his motive. 

He was asking himself speciously if it were not really his duty now 
to ask the right to throw his protection round her and watch over her 
during the approaching troubles; 

“ No, no,” his fixed conviction still answered, “ the time has not 
come: all may yet fail. No danger can come to her under the guar¬ 
dianship of this most influential family.” 

How neculiarly fair she was, even in spite of her worn look, after 
his long deprivation of the sight of her I how small a victory it would 
have seemed for him to have overcome even far greater blandishments 
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for her sake I Their hands trembled with agitation as they touched in 
parting. 

What madness I what utterly unwarrantable conduct I what a yield¬ 
ing to temptation after all the severe resolutions he had but just now 
registered 1 Swayed by an impulse he could not control, and one that 
seemed to extend as well to her, and hardly knowing what he did, 
Walter took Amy fairly in his arms, held her form for one delicious 
instant against his own, kissed her peach-like cheek, her brow, her 
lovely hair. 

“ Don Walter 1” she protested, in an indescribable murmur of gentle 
resistance that haunted him many a long day like a refrain of the 
sweetest music, or one of those exquisite aromas that are sometimes 
blown aeross the track of the traveller on a mountain-road. 


CHAPTER XV. 

A FIERCE ENEJIY SWOOPS DOWN UPON THE TREASURE. 

While he was still hesitating after the tremors of this blissful 
experience, uncertain wiiether the effort to go were not too great, a hue 
and cry was raised at a distance, and Trinidad Jos6 came running to 
them for protection. His offence in naming his dog had been discov¬ 
ered by the Jefe Politico, or, at least, by some of his men. A number 
of swashbucklois of the newly-arrived Third Battalion had met him 
on the road and resented the insult to their chief. They liad set upon 
him violently, but he had been able to give them the slip through his 
acquaintance with a short cut across the fields. 

" Even if I get off now, I sliall never dare show myself outside the 
hacienda again,” he said. 

“ Then join me to-night at my rancho of Cruce Vivo,” Walter pro¬ 
posed to him. “I will give you some work to do up there that will be 
better, at any rate, than hiding here. Meantime, stow yourself away, 
and I will deal with these pursuem.” 

Trinidad Jos6 took refuge in one of the corner pavilions above the 
great fish-pond, where he buried himself under the fruit. Some of the 
ribald soldiers immediately came rushing up the garden alleys. Walter 
rebuked them sternly, and Don Angel, a youth of hot spirit, whose ears 
the disturbance had also reached, arrived with a band of employees 
hastily mustered. The intruders upon this retired, but muttered impu¬ 
dently something about coming again. One said to another,— 

“Very pretty pickings such a place as this would make. My idea 
is that all these top swells ought to be laid under handsome contribu¬ 
tions.” 

The times were growing troublous indeed, and it were well if the 
General were home again. He returned, in fiict, within two or three 
days, and his manner disclosed no small uneasiness. He was a man 
rather slow to action and far better adapted for the peaceful arts of 
civilizetl life than for the turmoil of a revolutionary period. Himself 
upright and honorable, no very ardent admirer of the present admin¬ 
istration, and yet, on the other hand, by no means ready to counte- 
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nance the pretensions of the so-ealled Liberator, he had perhaps perse¬ 
vered in a policy of inaction much too long. He confided to his wife 
that he had been met only by an offensive rebuff by the ruling powers 
at Mexico, no employment had been offered him, and he had come back 
alarmed even as to lus own safety. He had adopted a resolution on the 
way home. To Amy he said,— 

“ I will not conceal from you that this is *o ordinary crisis. Nor 
is the trouble likely to be soon over. I should not be doing my duty 
either to you or your family if I allowed you to be subject to any dan¬ 
ger. I propose to take my family to Jalapa to remain quietly away 
from tiie centre of the disturbances. Then I will return to defend the 
hacienda. Angel, who is a brave boy, will take care of it meantime. 
We must set out at once.” 

“ Whatever you think is best, General, I am quite willing to go to 
Jalapa.” 

“ Oh, no: I was coming to the point. The disturbances may break 
out there too. I have been obliged to make another plan for you. The 
American minister is to sail from Vera Cruz immediately with a num¬ 
ber of families who are fleeing from the country, and I have arranged 
to place you also under bis charge. We will meet him at the railway- 
junction of Apizaco. There is no immediate cause for alarm, you 
know,” he said, soothingly, “ but wo shall do well to make all possible 
speed while things are still quiet.” 

But to the family lie spoke much more frankly. He told how the 
dread insurgent chief Socorro Reyes had broken out again in the State 
of Miclioacan, and Nufiez in the Canton of Tepio. Tlie British man- 
of-war Amethyst had landed troops to save Colima from a forced 
loan Imposed upon it by brigands. The mayor-domo of a large haci¬ 
enda on the Plains of Apam had pronounce with about a hundred 
men, and been cut to pieces by the government troops. On the other 
hand, a government force of twice the same number had been massacred 
by the Indian population of Guerrero. 

“ There is a growing conviction,” he said, “ that most of this is in 
the interest of a noted revolutionist about fo return from his exile at 
New Orleans. Some even think he is Jn the country already.” 

His words at first caused astonishment and dismay in the household, 
but this soon came to an end. In countries wliere armed strife is fre¬ 
quent, women and children are often (juiet and self-contained even under 
fire. The hacienda was also put in its best state of defence. “Jalapa 
is a charming place,—^such a fresh green landscape,” said the Madre, 
cheerfully, trying hard to be reconciled, “ and the women are so pretty. 

* Laa JalapeHas son halaffueHas,’ ” repeating a proverb meaning that 
the maids and dames of Jalapa are an unusually captivating race. 

“ Yes, wo have some cousins there, and it will bo very nice,” added 
Luz. 

“Nothing can ever be so charming to me as Las Delicias,” said 
Amy, with a sigh. 

The news of their preparations was brought to the Jefe Polftico, and 
he gathered a band to stop their departure. As often happens in revo¬ 
lutionary countries, ho seize<l upon the political troubles as an. oppoi> 
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tiinity to gratify his private malice. Events liad moved rapidly in the 
past few days. Seflor Corcovedo also had his special intelligence from 
Mexico. An unusual force was now placed at his disposal to keep his 
district quiet, and he assumed dictatorial powers. Ho was sustained at 
the capital by two persons high in authority, whose creature he was. 
Tliey were no friends of General del Prado, and doubtless he took his 
cue from them. 

While on his road he was met by Pablo, who had been engaged 
in various odd jobs in his service since leaving that of Walter, and 
wlio now besought an interview. 

“ Well, be quick about it: don’t mumble your head off,” said the 
Jefe, offensively. 

“ I was right in what I told you before; Don Walter Arroyo is not 
at the Norte: he is in this country. He is very bold about it, too, and 
I have just seen him.” 

“ Have you, indee<l ? remarkable, isn’t it, considering ho returned by 
the steamer some days ago,” indulging in a sarcasm which was very rare 
for liim. 

Tlie informant was quite chapfallen at this. “ I have been up the 
pass for some time,” said he, “ and I didn’t know wimt was going on 
here.” 

“ No, I’ll warrant you didn’t, nor anywhere else either. Awhile 
ago you told me you had seen a peon you suspected to be Don Walter. 
At the same time another of my men had lioard a peon who seemed to 
be something more tliaii a peon talking witli Dofla Beatriz. Between 
yon, you made out tliat it must be the .same one. I set a watch for him 
on your recommendation at Dofia Beatriz’s liouse, but he has not turned 
up there. If you can tell me anything useful about that mysterious 
person, and where and when he is going to dig up the nuns’ treasure, 
go ahead, in God’s name. If you can’t, be off with you before I warm 
you with this whij). Don’t give me any more propliecies of Peregrullo.” 

He half raised his whip, but, relenting, went on : 

“ Wliat a fine pair you were, anyway, to let your interesting indi¬ 
vidual give you the slip and vanish out of sight entirely, while you 
took time to refresh yoiu'selvcs Qnd bring back the news of his presence 
to me 1” 

“ It was the earthquake, your most exalted Excellency, that broke 
up everything. The man seemed to be swallowed up in it, and we 
were all terribly alarmed, because it was the worst known in many 
years.” 

“ Am I one to be talked to of your alarms,—I to whom fear is 
absolutely unknown ?” 

“ I don’t know how it is, but somehow I still think I was right 
about him.” 

“ About whom ?” 

“ Don Walter. He’s coming down the mountain now with a lot of 
men carrying off heaven only knows what, though he will probably 
affect not to belong to them.” 

“ What is all this to me, you ? What have I to do with your Don 
Walter or Don devil, anyway ?” 
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“He is a man who ridicules your Excellency,” responded Pablo, 
artfully, seeking a sting. 

“ Oaramba I I am not a person to be ridiculed, and I have noticed 
the young sprig is much given to ridiculing people. Well, then, what 
do you say he is carrying off?” 

“ Being on the mountain again, with my eyes about me, a few days 
ago, I saw Don Walter come up with Trinidad Jos6. I had followed 
them to Grace Vivo, and thence to the Barranca of Cimarron. I had 
much difficulty, on account of many men who seemed to be on guard, 
but still 1 had an opportunity to see that some mysterious operations 
were going on at the Barranca. Numerous pemons cauie up carrying 
heavy bags. I managed to mingle with them at El Jasmin, and found 
that they were the same ones that had been engaged in the procession. 
They had brought back the statues, and they now j)retend that there is 
a scarcity of provisions at Rio Prio, and they embrace the chance to 
carry there what is needed. But it is my opinion that this is only a 
blind and they are taking away something valuable from the Bari'anca.” 

“ But you have told me yourself the Barranca is an utterly dis¬ 
agreeable, useless place. It is because he forced you to go there that 
you hate him.” 

“ Yea; but I have sometimes thought since that he might have found 
something worth while in it.” 

“ Then why the devil didn’t you go down and see ?” 

“ The Yellow Snake is very unlucky, your illustrious Excellency.” 

“Ah, bah ! Well, I’ll take a look into the baggage of these worthies, 
—at your risk, do you understand : if I find you’ve been deceiving mo 
it will be worse for you. Just now, you observe, I have other things 
to do.” 

“ But they are only just behind me. I hurried on in advance to 
warn you. They may get off with their plunder if you do not look 
well to it.” 

At the junction of the main road with that to Las Deliciaa and 
the mountain-path lay a group of roofless buildings, the vestiges of 
a country-house ruiiiM in former wars. Fortunately for Seilor Cor- 
covedo, who could not fully make up his mind to change his plan of 
going to play the ruffian and tyi-ant at the hacienda, the small corffige 
of the del Prado family was approaching, and already near this point. 
Corcovedo drew up his force across the road and intercepted them# 

Almost at the same moment Captain Perez dashed up, on his way 
to rejoin Walter. This was the first semblance of danger ho had yet 
fallen in with, but he felt it might have been much worse when he 
came to learn the intention of the Jefe Politico. Though he had no 
great interest in General del Prado, he had not a little in Amy on 
Walter’s account. With an insinuating, politic way he well knew how 
to employ at need, he begged to offer his mediation, but this Seflor 
Corcovedo brusquely rejected. 

“ I demand your passport,” he had said, roughly, to the General, on 
halting him, 

“ My passport ? What need have I of a passport, who am so well 
known to you ?” 
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“ I have received orders tliat all pereons travelling without pstssports 
are to be arrested, and the laws concerning conspiracy applied to them.” 

“Such a law was indeed talked of while I was at Mexico, but it 
has never been publislied here. In any event, such laws are not for 
me,” rejoined tlie General, haughtily. 

“We will see about that. I will hold you as my prisoner for 
attempting to leave the district without authority.” 

With what ineffable contempt the lustrous orbs of Seflorita Luz 
blazed at this man who had once aspired to call himself her lover 1 

“ But I am an American citizen, and General del Prado has only 
set out to place me under the protection of the minister of my country. 
I demand that we shall not be interrupted,” interposed Amy, astonished 
at her own temerity. 

“ Oh, very well; I have no means of knowing about that, but I 
sujipose we may take your word for it,” responded tlie Jefe, sneeringly. 
“ You may go on by yourself.” 

But now the head of an irregular cohimu of market-people was 
seen coming down the mountain-path. There seemed an unusual 
number of women among them, dressed in the Egyptian-like blue 
reboso and skirt. The foremost ones came swiftly on, making little of 
their burdens, us their way is, and the soldiers opened slightly to let 
them pass througli, Don Walter appeared riding only as if with and 
not of them. Tlie real and false market-people were mingled together, 

A whistle' was heard, and nearly all stopped where they were. No 
great number had yet come in sight. Captain Perez dreaded the ill 
effect on Walter of the situation of affairs, and he pushed over towards 
him to counsel prudence. 

“Surely there can be no reason for detaining or annoying these 
friends from the hacienda of Las Delicias,” said Walter to the Jefe : 
“ there must be some mistake hero.” 

“ Oh, of course we shall account for it to you at leisure. Mean¬ 
while, you are my prisoner too,” prasentiug a revolver at his-head. 

“ I your prisoner ?” he returned, calmly, thrilled through every fibre 
with a sense of the danger, yet desirous to retain his utmost coolness on 
account of the vastness of the interests at stake j “ and pray on what 
account ?” 

“You are charged with converting the public domain to your own 
use, and I demand an account of what your followers here are taking 
away.” 

He had signalled to a part of his men to guard the first prisoners, 
and to the rest to close up around himself. The two groups were not 
a little mixed together. At the sight of the pistol uiine<l at Walter’, 
Amy Colebrook, whose anxious eye had been upon all this, was so 
Avrought upon by an intensity of dread that she gave uttei’ance to a 
most piercing feminine shriek. She saw not only the personal danger 
of her hero, but the ruin impending over his grand project. So pene¬ 
trated with exquisite agony was tliis shriek, so vivid and startling, that 
it irresistibly drew the attention of every one. 

In this instant of diversion, while the eyes of the Jefe Politico 
imwittingly turned with the rest, a figure which appeared to be a 
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woman, but was in reality Trinidad Jos4, sprang swiftly upon him, 
caught his extended arm, and dragged him down from the saddle. 
Captain Perez at the same time made his broad-breasted charger wheel 
and plunge roughly among the crowd, and cried, in a stentorian voice,— 

“ A mistake I a mistake 1 Stand back 1 do not fire 1 Some mistake 
is here 1” 

“ Pin him, Corcovedo 1 pin him, boy 1” called Trinidad Jos6; and 
the dog devoted himself with a gusto to helping at last a sweet, long- 
deferrS vengeance. 

The men, disorganized by the fall of their chief and the ciy of 
Perez, knew not at first what to do. But they were regulars, and soon 
recovered their equanimity. They fired at Jos6 and his dog,—though 
both miraculously escaped unhurt,—set the Jefo again on his horse, 
tlien formed in good order and sent a telling volley after the scattering 
peasants. They began to follow them, but soon, realizing that discre¬ 
tion was the better part of valor, they retired to the ruined country- 
liouse, still keeping the del Prado family as prisoners. 

A loud, shrill call summoned into sight a much larger force of the 
peasants. Those in disguise tlirew off tlieir women’s costumes, and all 
prepared for the attack. In the some shouts for the Liberator 
had inadvertently been raised: the war-ory was tlius heard, and the 
movement identified henceforth with that of tlie revolution. 

“The campaign has begun,” commented Perez, philosophically. 
“ Very well, it can’t be helped; we are in for it, and we’ll take the 
consequences.” 

It was clearly necessary, in the sequel, that they should retreat, but 
they determined first to cripple the enemy, to prevent a too speedy pur¬ 
suit. Still more important in Walter’s eyes was the rescuing ot the 
prisoners. A plan of attack was quickly arranged: one body was to 
advance along the road, another to make a feint in flank, while a third 
should steal round under cover of a thick field of bananas and take 
the enemy in the rear. But these latter were no novices in this kind 
of warfare, and, as without the help of artillery every adobe wall may 
become a redoubt, they stoutly heW their own. It was not till another 
force under young Don Angel—who had been notified at the hacienda 
of what was going on—came hurrying and yelling across the fields that 
they finally gave up. They broke from their intrenohmenta and fled 
in wild confusion, with much loss. 

Amy Colebrook had a brief glimpse of Walter under a guise in 
which it is rarely given to women to see their heroes. She hardly 
knew him, and was almost afraid of him. The rage of battle was still 
upon him, he was bleeding from a slight bullet-wound across the cheek, 
and a revolver smoked in his band. He was bursting in a gate, at the 
head of a storming-party, when the enemy took to flight. 

But tills in no way interfered with his affectionate consideration for 
her. He was inclined to retire from view, as if his appearance were an 
offence against etiquette. He quickly detailed Captain Perez to guard 
the General’s party to Rio Frio, leaving him, Don Walter, to his own 
resources. Perez strongly expostulated at this, but the other would 
not be gainsaid. 
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“ Go at once 1” insisted Walter, almost imireriously, “ They must 
be conveyed to a place of safety. Now that they are supposed to be 
identified with the insurrection, there is no telling what penalties they 
would suffer if captured. You are light, and can keep the start you 
have got.” 

“ And you ?” 

“ We shall retire up the pass again to the Barranca, and go out by 
Lake Jornada. Be sure you see we have some boats and what aid you 
can spare available there. I shall contest every inch of the way if 
necessary, but we know our route better than they do now, and, heavily 
loaded as we are, no other would be possible.” 

Meanwhile, all the bolls in the town pealed out a hoame and jang¬ 
ling alarm, the shops and churches were closed, and good citizens 
barred their doors'at the bureting of this sudden war-cloud. 

The Jefe Politico had been within an ace of capture himself; he 
certainly could not have escaped if his opponents had had but a little 
more time to follow. He was furious with rage, and choked with 
cliagrin at the ignominious fate that had befallen him, and yet, inspired 
with a salutary dread, too, by the lesson he had received, he made none 
too active preparations to revenge himself. 

But Pablo thrust under his nose some speeimens from one of the 
bags of treasure let fall during the flight. 

“ See here,” said he, “ this is the kind of stuff they piek" up at the 
Barranca: it ought to be good enough for as. Better give the nuns’ 
treasure a rest for a while.” 

From that moment it was no question either of pursuing General 
del Prado or of attacking—just yet—Las Delicias: he gathered, his 
whole force and set out in hot chase after Don Walter, fired by the 
keenest zest for gain. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

BATTUES PKOM OAMPO FUORIDO TO BAKE JORNADA. 

CoRCOVEDO counted by a rapid, pursuit, if not on capturing the 
fugitives, on forcing them to throw down their burdens, the securing of 
wliich was far more important for him. But Don Walter—pressing 
into the service, besides, all the mules he could lay hands on along the 
way—got an extraordinary speed out of his heavy-laden men. He 
hurled great rocks down into the path behind him, and covered his 
march with a small rear-guard which kept the enemy in continual 
dread of being ambuscaded. 

The district was practically deserted, the native laborers having fled 
for fear of being seized for military duty; all doors in El Jasmin were 
tightly closed, only a few dogs came out and barked at the heels of the 
retreating warriors. At night the rain came down heavily, and they 
went on in a soaked and sodden coirditioir, often knee-deep in mud, their 
fire-arms nrstiirg even as they bore them. At midnight, overcome with 
fatigue, they camped at some deserted huts, but next morning an ample 
breakfast and the renewed spletrdor of an unclouded sun restored their 
spirits. 
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Retreating in this luosterly manner, it was not till the liamict of 
Huetongo was reached that they were overtaken by the enemy, and 
even then only because Walter permitted it. He thought best to make 
a stand at this point, and he fortified himself by levelling some of the 
small houses and throwing a barricade across the entrance of the main 
street, from the fonda on one side to the parish church on the other. 
He felt the necessity of striking a blow and holding the advemries 
severely in check, otherwise they would press too closely upon the ex¬ 
pedition at the critical moment of entering the Barranca, which could 
not but have a disastrous effect. 

Corcovedo advanced three times and was as often beaten back, and 
when he finally made himself master of the position—having at last 
adopted the policy of setting fire to the buildings and moving by slow 
and cautious approaches—he found it had been deserted some time be¬ 
fore. Straight sticks, simulating musket-barrels, and hats stuck upon 
twigs had bwn nrrangal to mislead him. So enraged was he at the 
deception and at his loss that he brutally despatched a few of Walter’s 
wounded who had been left behind. 

He came up with the retreating party anew at the bordera of the 
Barranca. But, thanks to the stout defence at the breastworks, the 
greater part of the treasure was already at the bottom of the trail. 
Again a skilful rear-guard hotly contests the way. Here, too, a new 
subterfuge was employed. Mules with mock loads of treasure and 
loudly-tinkling bells were sent down by misleading paths, and also 
through the jungle along the edge of the chasm. These were eagerly 
followed, and served to distract attention from, the real movements. 
The valiant rear-guard, directed by Walter, having accomplished all 
that was possible above, now plunged down the steep decent. They 
took refuge in nooks and crannies, and, aided by skilful sharp-shoot¬ 
ing from below, still fired back with telling effect upon the aggressors. 
Now and then one on each side fell in his tracks. The enemy rolled 
down huge fragments of rock, as in some battle of the giants j but these, 
after all, were more terrifying than dangerous. 

The train was well on its way again along the bottom of the 
BarrancA before Corcovedo’s men fairly entered it. As they formed 
and began to press forward, they were startled and given pause for 
a while by a dire explosion. Walter had concentrated all his remaining 
explosives at a single point, and now fired the mine. Its effect was to 
remove the artificial dike thrown up by the late earthquake and allow 
the boiling stream to rush in over its old bed once more. The accumu¬ 
lated treasure was now safely hidden from every human eye. Up to 
this last moment he had cherished a lingering hope of being able to 
take out a still further amount. 

Pablo, for his part, stared round the cation with greedy and fearful 
Gye, but nothing was as it had been on tlie occasion of his visit with 
his master. The superstition of the Yellow Snake still held good with 
his companions, and it was only with great difficulty that some of them 
were urged forward. Those who had objected most strenuously were 
joined to a body of reinforcements which had come up and were sent 
to skirt along the margin of the Barranca. What with the difficulties 
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of the ground and the caution inspired by the prowess of the pursued, 
the advance below was necessarily slow, but Corcovedo said, with savage 
glee,— 

" We shall take tliem presently like rats in a trap.” 

He counted on pushii^ them from behind while the co-operating 
force should cut them off on their exit in front. Walter, too, saw 
this danger, and he began to be weighed down by a heavy depression. 
His men had effected prodigies of valor, but as likely as not defeat and 
destruction finally awaited them. Then, too, all these desperate deeds 
had been done, these lives had been lost, and he felt that the treasure, 
even if saved, must be tinged for evermore as with the lurid stain of 
blood. But this mood was not of long duration: his indomitable 
courage reasserted itself. There was hope in the fact that the force 
above, making their way by a route which they opened for the first 
time, progressed at a slower rate than his own. He urged on his com¬ 
mand yet faster, doubling and again tripling their pay as an induce¬ 
ment; but after a while the enemy above disappeared from sight, and 
then the result was only a matter of conjecture. In this marcfi fell at 
last poor Trinidad Jos6; and his faithful dog, who had been the cause 
of so much amusement, having stayed behind, pining over his master’s 
body, came to be despatched by a cruel blow from a sabre. 

The cafion narrowed rapidly towards its termination. At this 
point, to which the mules were only got with great difficulty, extended 
across a formidable natural mound or palisade. As Walter neared it, 
he feared every instant to see the heads of foes appear above it from 
the other side, but he was not yet intercepted. The barrier was an 
excellent place behind which to withstand an enemy either from within 
or without, but, naturally, could not be made available on both sides. 
He determined to hold it against the pursuers while awaiting the return 
of a reconnoitring-party sent out to look for the expected boats and aid 
from Captain Peres. Failing these, he would march on, and, if need 
were, perish on the shore of the lake. 

From the top a scene of peculiar beauty and grandeur presented 
Itself. The lake, in a great crater ring, formed perhaps by the same 
agencies that had rent the grim Barranca through the mountain, spread 
out from a desolate alkali-whitened shore in front to vast mountains 
beyond. A stepping-stone as it were to the mountains, rose a green 
table-land so high as to seem almost inaccessible, and among the peaks 
was one topped with snow of which Walter had sometimes caught 
glimpses during his labors. 

The lake was not an unbroken stretch of water, for, besides a little 
rocky Island of conical form, it had frequent expanses of the extraordi¬ 
nary growth known as chinanipas, a kind of amphibious meadow more 
or less free from attachment to the bottom, and often so light as to be 
driven before the winds. Near the shore, irregular channels extended 
among them, connecting one open space with another. 

The crack of rifles in a new attack of the pursuers had already 
begun when the searching-party returned. They brought back with 
them a gruff sort of individual in a fur cap, who proved to be on 
American named Barnley, He belonged to a command, chiefly com- 
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posed of foreignere, which was secreted with the runaway' Kaufmaun in 
the mountains, waiting to take part in the expected rising. Captain 
Perez had communicated with Xaufmann, who had detailed Barnley 
with perhaps a corporal’s guard of men to assist in the matter of the 
boats. He had lately come down from the wind-swept mining gorges 
of Pachuca, where a fur cap was not out of place, and he chose to 
wear his just the same in the tropics also. 

“ A little time’s been lost by my coming back with your men to see 
if you were the right parties,” said he, “ but that’s better than making 
a mistake. You can have two canoas, one big one, pretty heavy and 
slow, the other smaller and medium fast, but they’ll carry you, and they 
were the best we could do in these times. This end of the lake is 
pretty well skinned of boats, and it has mighty few at any time: so I 
don’t see how any one’s goin^ to follow you.” 

“And yet we had no time to lose,” rejoined Walter. “Harkl 
there’s the enemy’s other division cheering now. They have heai-d the 
firing, and are probably coming down on us. We may be even now 
too late to escape them.” 

“ They’ve got another division, have they ?” 

“ Yes: the principal one is above there.’’ 

“ I’m glad to know that,” said Barnley. “ It would be mighty 
inconvenient for Kaufmann to have them come on him unawares after 
you’ve given them the slip. I’ll tell you what I’ll do: if you’ll take 
care of these I’ll agree to stop the otheis with my own squad. If I 
can get to the Cajones—the Boxes—in time, I can hold them as long as 
you please. The Cajones is the most elegant place to corner a com¬ 
pany you don’t want to bother you. As like as not those parties won’t 
get here before to-morrow morning.” 

“ But we cannot sacrifice you to our convenience.” 

Oh, don’t you be afraid about me. I know plenty of holes around 
there to hide in afterwards.” 

Encouraged by the distant cheering of their friends, the pursuers 
made a new onset. There was another battle, many more lives were 
lost, but the rear-guaid stood firm as before, and under cover of its 
defence and the gathering dusk Walter embarked with all his goods 
and chattels on the boats. There was no time now to think of un¬ 
earthing any other treasure, and the portion he had buried on the shore 
was abandoned to wait till who could say what distant day in the dim 
future before it should see the light. 

Snap I snap I from the pistols, and crack 1 crack I crack I from the 
rifles of the baffled Corcovedo, who was left in impotent rage on the 
darkening strand. The men, sheltering themselves behind the piled-up 
bags, plied their paddles with all speed. 

The canoas were clumsy but capacious flat-boats of but a few inehes’ 
draught. When the night settled down, all lights were put out, that their 
whereabouts might not be disclosed to the enemy if by any chance they 
were followed. Walter remained in the last and heaviest of them, 
wliioli was the post of danger. Towards midnight, when trying to get 
a little sleep in a low cabin amidships, he was aroused by a dull thud 
aud all-pervading jar. 
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“ The chinampas 1 the chinampas 1” called out the alarmed voices 
of the watch. 

The wind had changed and insensibly enclosed them in the clogging 
embrace of this strange vegetation. A hail from the smaller boat in 
advance, almost immediately after, showed that it had met with the same 
fate. They were not completely surrounderl, and the men worked strenu¬ 
ously witli long poles to free themselves, but all this could effect nothing. 

The chinampas were formed of a nucleus of water-plants closely 
interwoven. Upon this a thin soil had formed by decomposition; the 
mud of the lake, washing over them in storms, and the dust blown 
by the winds, had added to it; then flowers, ree<ls, and grasses had 
sprung up; the thickness varied from a few inches to several feet, and 
below them was deep water. 

Don Walter found himself condemned to pass the rest of the night 
listening to the frogs and watching the twinkling fire-flies in the marshes. 
He was like one in a nightmare, M’ho feels the imperious need of . strain¬ 
ing every nerve for fli^it yet is benumbed and cannot raise hand or 
foot. Once a bluish flame danced on the high top of the small cone- 
shajKKl island of La Copa which lay in his course. His feara made 
it seem some signal of the enemy, who he fancied had already got in his 
van, but he heard one of the men say it was only “ the witches’ fire,” a 
kind of natural will-o’-the-wisp that often burned there and indicated 
a breeze in the morning. 

When morning came, however, a gray mist hung for a while over 
e%'erything, which was a fortunate circumstance. Walter recalled the 
voyagers shut in amid the ice-floes of tlie Arctic. The boat was sur- 
rounded on three sides, but on the other were floating islands and ir¬ 
regular tongues and fragments, which, though numerous, still affoixled 
prospect of escape. The men were got out and put in a kind of towlng- 
harncss, and a mule also was landed, for the surface was sometimes 
_^strong enough even to support grazing cattle and the native huts. But 
’these assistants floundered painfully along,—one of the men being only 
saved from sinking out of sight by the personal bravery of Walter,— 
and very slow progress was made. 

Meantime, the boats had been put in as good a state of defence as 
possible. Suddenly the fog lifted and showed that this was a precaution 
by no means thrown away, for the enemy were approaching. They had 
by some means secured three bateaux of their own, besides a number 
of small boats. Their large craft could not aj)pronch closely, it is true, 
for the same reason that prevented Walter’s progress, but no such limi¬ 
tation hindered the light proas and clialupas; these darted hither and 
thither at will. 

Corcovedo disembarked on the chiiiam|)a a large force, in charge of 
experienced guides. His men nvoideel the weaker spots, screened tliem- 
selves in the tall rushes, and, when they had come within range, even 
crawled on their hands and knees. Don Walter’s foremost boat, making 
a desperate push under dread of impending capture, finally broke 
through her embarrassments and escaped into the open lake. He 
signalled her not to attempt to render him assistance, but to look out 
for her owu safety. 
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The combat could have only one possible issue. Adversaries 
swarmed on nearly all sides in the ligljt boats, and tiiose on the land 
presently sprang up and cliarged with fiei^ yells; they entered at the 
bow, tlie stern, and amidships, all at the same moment. If -thrown 
back, they were driven on again by tlie swords of tlieir leaders, wliom 
a taste of the treasure had made like ravening wolves. So this strange 
combat raged in the marehes, and many men fell in death among the 
fragrant flowers through which they had erawled in their energy of 
pursuit. Don Walter recognized some of the very men, of the Third 
llattalion of the Line, who had made the insolent foray into the garden 
the day he was with Amy. Pablo drew himself stealthily to his feet, 
among the bodies on the deck, and attempted to stab him, but was cut 
down in the act, and thus that revengeful servitor finally met his end. 

When the young commander saw that no further shred of hope re¬ 
mained, he caused a white flag to be raised on an oar from behind a 
portion of the cabin which he had kept clear as a last refuge. Having 
taken this step in the hope of preventing the effusion of more blood, 
ho himself, as in supreme despair, plunged overboard. 

The victors waited for him to come up, with pieces at their shoulders 
I’eady to lire. But he did not reappear at all, and they made up their 
minds that in the disappointment of his utter overthrow he had put an 
end to himself. 

Don Walter, however, a powerful swimmer, having diverl beneath 
the surface, had remained there so long a time that he was all but 
bumting, and then came up among the sedges on the border of a piece 
of the terra infirma many rods away. He presented but the merest 
fraction of his visage to the upper air, and even then shots were being 
fired in his direction in an experimental way. 

When his lungs were full once more, he dived again, this time with 
an original, almost incredible, plan. It was his purpose to swim directly 
beneath the chinampa, as legend related that bandits had sometimes, 
done when pureued after their attacks on commerce in similar lakes. 

It was naturally an undertaking full of great peril. He propelled 
himself swiftly through the dark and murky waters; vine-like tendrils 
and roots reaching nearly to the bottom caught him and impeded his 
progress; above could bo dimly made out convoluterl masses like the 
Gorgon’s snaky locks. On first rising, ho had miscalculated his dis¬ 
tance : his head touched something viscid and trammelling. Conscious¬ 
ness grew vague; surely now tlie end had come—and so he had ended 
thnsl the terrible drumming in his temples grew fainter, the suffoca¬ 
tion less painful; his motions were weak. And then, and then—with 
gasps that seemed as if they must rend a human frame asunder, he 
breathed again; he no longer strangled; he saw the dear sun: never 
had he thought to look upon it more. 

Lilies ytnlow and white, scarlet poppies, and the scarlet water-pepper 
spangled the surface on which he dragged himself out to rest his weary 
limbs, and the broken spaces of water reflecting the blue sky contrasted 
tenderly with the soft gi'een of the vegetation: how could heaven ever 
permit lust of gold, sufferlug and slaughter, in so smiling a prospect? 

When Don Walter was finally receivw on board the remaining 
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boat, be was more like one from the dead than a living man. They 
had been about to turn away and abandon the scene, believing not a 
soul had escaped, when he «aine swimming and bailing them, a long 
distaneJe out from the so-called land. 

This boat, commanded by Antonio Glassol, had also a consort. Perez 
in person had come out with another boat, of small size, and containing 
few men, but these were all that could be spared from Rio Frio. They 
put in to the little island of La Copay a solid granite rock containing a 
cup-like crater. Tlie enemy could be seen transferring the bags of gold 
and their prisoners to one of their craft, leaving their unwieldy prize 
where it lay. Perez was for abandoning what they had lost, great as 
it was, and retreating to save what still remaineel to them. 

“ I regret it beyond measure,” said he, “ and I am the last man in 
the world to give it up while a single chance offers, but I bow to the 
inevitable, and there is not a tiling we can do.” 

“ No, no 1.1 will never give it up 11 cannot give it up 1” cried Walter, 
in an agony of protest. “ It is easy for you to advise, you who have 
nothing at stake. I will die firat 1 it is my life. Oh, why did I not 
die when I was so very near it?” 

He wished to fortify the island and await attack there till Kauf- 
maiin could be communicated with in the mountains and brought to 
join them in an offensive movement. 

“Tliey will not attaek us,” said Perez. “In my opinion, they will 
go down the lake, content for the present with what they have, and will 
take no more risks upon it.” 

All the indications seemed to confirm what he said. The hamlet fit 
the foot of the rooky peak was a peaceful place, with a couple of ancient 
palm-trees growing beside its small church, and the water off tlie shore 
deep and clear. Its principal industry was the making of mats from 
the rushes of the lake. Walter saw an Indian girl go in a chalupa and 
deposit some of these in a canoa —of a much swifter build than most 
of its class—already partly loaded with them. Instantly a daring new 
conception flashed into his craving mind. 

“Let us lure them on,” he proposed to Perez,—“tempt them with 
the prospect of getting the rest of the treasure also. You and Gassol 
must pretend to fly and draw the others after you, and I in the swlfl 
boat will play the lame duck with Corcovedo and then fall upon him 
by suimrise and capture bira.” 

“They Avill see through the trick,” rejoined Perez: “they won’t be 
taken in by it.” 

He gave in his adhesion, however, to a plan of which he disap¬ 
proved, and prepared to carry out his part in it with a kind of gloomy 
cheerfulness. He was right in his predictions. Corcovedo, flushed 
with victory, was in fact drawn after them by the surprising spectacle 
of the mucli weaker party awkwardly coming out as if to attack him. 
He baffled them by keeping his small flotilla well together, however, 
and then they had really to fly. 

At nightfall, wholly discomfited, they reached the landing-place 
from which they were to start for Rio Frio. 

But under cover of the dark night Walter made one last desperate 
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uDheaixl-of attempt. With a picked crew, who could hardly have 
known how mad their enterprise was, and rowing with muflBed oars, 
he pulled away and found Corcovedo’s bateau at some distance from 
the otliem. Ho fell upon it with such valor and fury, born of his 
despair, that nothing could stand before him. In the uncertainty as to 
whom it was they had to deal with, the other boats fell into a panic 
and were unable to render any assistance. Don Walter, scarcely able 
himself to credit so great a good fortune, found himself once more 
the master of all his treasures, together with the prisoners who had 
been taken. No wild, unreasonable enterprise was ever crowned with 
happier success. 

Seflor Corcovedo—unless drowned in the attempt—^Imd escaped to 
one of the remaining craft. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE IiABT OAMPAION, AND EMBABICATION. 

Thk tragic hostility drawn out by Don Walter’s expedition had ! 
precipitated the revolution. The hour had struck at Rio Frio, the 
pronunoiamiento had been issued, and the populace had ranged them¬ 
selves for the struggle. It was an extraordinary proof of friendship 
for Walter on Perez’s part to have absented himself from affairs of the 
greatest moment at such a time, but he was found with his hands trebly 
full to compensate for it. 

“ I had hoped to accompany you part of the way,” he said, “ but 
that will now be impossible. There is not, however, the least need of 
it. You have developed the true military in.stinct: it is you who 
ought to lend, and I to follow.” 

He had in his head an idea of a sort of Prastorian guaixl, of for¬ 
eigners,—Kaufmann’s force might be the nucleus of it,—which should 
support the Liberator when he was fairly established, to serve as a solid 
alliance against the instability of his own countrymen, and he proposed 
to Walter a high command in it. 

“ No, no,” responded the younger man : “ all that I liave done has 
been only a desperate sort of invention inspired by niy necessities. It 
is not likely I could repeat it in any other cause. I should have no 
stomach for military life as a profession.” 

“ Well, well, everybody to his taste.” 

The arrangements with Captain Carvajal had been successfully 
made. It was expected that Carvajal himself would be met near 
Puebla, and from there he would send with them an accredited agent 
of his own to put them in possession of the vessel, to which a swift 
messenger had already been despatched with orders. General del 
Prado and his party had safely reached Rio Frio under the guidance 
of Perez, and after but brief delay had continued on their journey. 
Perez said that the General had shown himself much enragm at his 
involuntary identification with the revolution* 

“ It was really a pretty good joke on the old fellow,” he said, laugh- 
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ing. “ Oh, he was very abusive and insulting about it. He was even 
disposed to refuse the safe-conduct I offered him. ‘ I will not join your 
cause; I am not of you; I want nothing to do with it,’ he cried. 
* Join whom or what you please,’ answered I, ‘ but at present this 
young lady must meet her ambassador.’ I think I should not have 
stood it so well had there been no one but himself; but of course eveiy- 
thiug had to be put up with for the young lady’s sake.” 

“ And how were tuey likely to got on the rest of the way ?” 

“ Fimt-rate: the road offered no danger tlieu, though I should not 
like to promise as much now.” 

■ Walter’s cavalcade was semi-attached to the train of a large military 
force moving towards the coast. It was surrounded with a peculiar 
consideration through the efforts of Perez. It was supposed, somehow, 
to be especially destined for tlie Liberator, Avhom tlie eyes of his par¬ 
tisans were every moment expecting in this part of the country. In 
any annoying or tedious situation it was only necessary to cry brusquely, 
“Anns for the Generali Supplies for the. General!” to have room 
promptly made for it and a commodious place opened to the front. 

There were plenty of wild spirits in the command, however, upon 
whom it was necessary to keep an ever-vigilant eye. Tiiey would have 
been glad at any moment to plunder the haciendas along the way, but 
such license must have resulted in disaster, and Walter repressed it with 
prudent severity. A hot fire of revolution began to flame up around 
the treasure-train as it proceeded. It had to be almost constantly in 
line of battle, for there was no tolling at what point the danger would 
break out. Puebla had expelled its garrison and declared for the in¬ 
surrection; TIaxcala was in a state of siege; and more or less successful 
revolt was heard of all along the line as far as Orizaba and even Cordoba. 

The lovely jieak of Orizaba at length hove iirsight, its snowy top 
showing above a rugged ma.ss of rosy red amid a fertile green landscape. 
At the station of Esperanza Walter overtook most unexpected friends. 
General del Prado had indeed got himself into trouble by his abusive 
tongue. It appeared that the enter])rising Captain Carvajal had em¬ 
ployed his leisure in a small operation on his own account. He had 
seized the railway-train on one of its last downward trips, in spite of 
a semi-agreement between the contending parties that it .should be ex¬ 
empt from capture, and held the passengers for ransom. Most of them 
were let go, but General del Prado and his party were held,—the Gen¬ 
eral acting upon the theory that even the reticence of common prudence 
in his talk would be construed as acquiescing in his apparent treachery. 

It required but a word from Walter to Carvajal, in the peculiar 
relation in which they now stood to each other, to have them released. 
It was not yet too late: the American minister had not sailed, and they 
were sent on to him with some apologies and a strong escort to Cordoba. 
He was awaiting at that pleasant town, situated on high ground above 
the dangerous heats of the Tierm Oaliente, the departure of the steamer. 

Amy had again but a brief glimpse of Walter. She saw him, 
resolute, martial-looking, leading his men, and was impressed to the 
utmost with a sense of her own feebleness at the sight of that strong 
masculine energy. Ever since they had parted in the garden she had 
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been thinking, thinking, thinking. Was she to go back to New York 
and sum up, as tlie result of it all, simply that she had been kissed by 
a handsome man in Mexico? She tingled with shame and blushed with 
pleasure at the same moment, 

“Did he kiss me as men will kiss almost any silly girl who will 

let them?” she demanded of hereclf, “or can I expect—expect- 

Surely he is too honorable to have treated me so, unless he meant to 
express a tender affection.” 

As to Don Walter, a sort of sternness had settled upon him, as a 
result of his incessant battles, label's, and hair-breadth ’scapes, and he 
had at the moment little earnest thought for anything outside of his 

H 'ect, So great were the difficulties that had risen all around him, 
so great those that might easily yet remain, that he thought it im¬ 
possible he should ever get out of the country with his gold. It was 
like a presentiment. He knew he should be stopped, if even at the last 
moment, and wrecked as it were in port. He only said, at parting, 
“ If anything should happen to me,—if I should never come back—” 
but, seeing her face blanch, “ What nonsense 1 we shall meet very 
soon in New York.” 

What real warrant had he for such uneasiness, now that ho was so 
near the coast ? The most definite one he could formulate was tliut his 
men, finding he delivered no supplies and had no connection witli any 
real strategic movement, might at last divine the truth, and fall upon 
him to despoil him of his treasure. What meant the evasive uncanny 
look he thought he surprised sometimes in the eyes of Antonio Gassol ? 
Treason had no part in the expedition thus mr. Surely Gassol, the 
trusty lieutenant and efficient helper, had not learned the secret and 
begun to cherish thoughts of playing him false? 

As to supplies, why should they not appear to be delivered on 
shipboard, to bo used in operations along the coast? He soon showed, 
in fact, an order from the Liberator to this effect, procured for him by 
the good offices of Perez and brought by a courier. This was offered 
as his reason for separating from the expetlitionary troops. These 
latter were to bide awhile at Cordoba, to await the result of some 
Machiavellian schemes which had for their object the opening of the 
gates of Vera Cruz, which still adhered to the government. Naturally, 
Walter could not enter Vera Cruz with them even if the bargain were 
successful ; for what he carried was not of a sort to pass the eyes of the 
custom-house officers, and one set of custom-house officers was certain 
to be succeeded by another. 

The mule-bells of his winding train tinklerl through dark tropical 
forests that inspired reflection and awe, amid plantations of coffee and 
pineapple, beneath rich parasitic growths of orchid and bromelia, and 
lH)st-hamlets, with monumental d^yed churches, where Indian women 
with trays of fruit on their heads, ignorant of the wars, gave them 
smiling greeting. The second day after separating from tlie troops, 
they came to a small river, which they crossed by means of a basket 
suspended on a raw-hide cable, the animals swimming. Farther up 
could be seen an ingenious boldly-arched foot-bridge made of grape¬ 
vines swung from tree to tree. At this place they heard some heavy 
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cannon-shota from the direction of Vera Cruz, to the northward of 
which they had taken their course. They at first thought the city 
might have been attacked; but the firing was of too short duration. 

Antonio Gfassol acted in an odd way at the river, seemiug, in Wal- 
tei*’s nervous fancy, to keep back on the rearward bank with a number 
of the laden mules, while all the rest went forward. The young com¬ 
mander felt that his suspicious were highly unjust, but broke up, not¬ 
withstanding, any possible project of this kind. He was also warned 
by the agent of Carvajal of some peculiar doings ; and he happened 
upon Gfassol in a little group of men conferring earnestly, who slunk 
away at sight of him almost as if detccteil in something guilty. They 
seemed to be chiefly those who had been held as prisoners at Lake 
Jornada, and who might thus have discovered the real contents of the 
bags: yet, if they had done so, why had there been no evidence of it 
before ? After this, his nervous dread grew upon him, and he surprised 
liimself repeating the motto, “If it be now, 'tis not to come; if it be 
not now, yet it will come.” But there was nothing he could do, save 
to retlouble his circumspection and diligence, and he endeavored to con¬ 
duct himself in all respects just as usual. 

He sent Carvajal’s lieutenant and two of his own men to look out 
for the schooner and if possible have her in readiness against his arrival. 
Pray heaven there had been no “ norther” to blow her off the coast, he 
murinuretl. By great good fortune, they found her. The lieutenant 
boarded her, and came ashore again with some of the sailors, and the 
men returned to say that she was standing off and on along the shore, 
ready to respond to their wishes. 

Tlmt night, which was to be hisiinal one in Mexico, he retired late. 
He coidd have slept but a little while—it seemed to him, so full of 
cares was he, that he had not slept at all—when ho was suddenly 
awakened by the loud, discordant cry of a macaw in the branches over 
his head. 

There were shadowy forms of men lurking in the background, and 
Antonio Gassol had been standing beside him with a maohde, ready to 
strike. 

Don Walter had set up his camp-bed under a hastily-formed shelter 
of branches, near the piled-up treasure, and in close proximity were 
some of the sailors from the schooner. He had never anticipated any 
personal harm, but only at most that some of the animals might M 
run off with their precious burdens j but now he woke to confront bold 
murder. 

The sudden cry of the macaw, as if a providential note of inter¬ 
position, had unsteadied the hand of the assassin for an instant, and in 
this brief instant again Walter found his opportunity. Catching the 
central support of his. cot, already somewhat rickety from hard cam¬ 
paigning, he brought the whole to the ground, throwing himself with 
all his force at the same time to the outer side. The blow had therefore 
to de.scend a much longer distance than calculated, and so miscarried. 
A second blow was resisted by mufiling blankets, and resulted only in 
a flesh-wound on his shoulder, and before a third could be aimed 
Walter was on his feet with his revolver in his hand. 
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The would-be assassin escaped the shot, and ran through the camp, 
rallying his compatriots after him, and all fled together to the deeper 
heart of the woods. They were but a small minority of the force, the 
ringleaders having counts on winning over the rest after the first 
blows had been successfully struck and the advantage was apparent. 
The flight of Gassol would have ended the whole nefarious atteiilpt, but 
that he was to receive aid from a most unexpected quarter. 

What it was can best be explained by returning briefly to the for¬ 
tunes of Amy Colebrook. She entered Vera Crua just as the plot for 
its betrayal had broken out in some active manifestations among the 
lower class. This plot was to fail, however, through lacking the co¬ 
operation of tlie time-battered fortress of San Juan de Ulloa. The 
garrison, on their isolated rock in the roadstead, a mile or two from 
shore, mutinied according to the plan, but their efibrts were baffled by the 
intrepidity of a single person, their commanding officer. He loaded a 
cannon with grape and discharged it into their ranks as they advanced 
upon him. Again and again they moved forward, but still he fired 
witli telling effect. Then, disheartened at their losses, and unwilling to 
delay further, they took numerous boats lying at the landing-place, and 
pulled off to aid their friends in the town. 

But the government adherents had gained courage from this apparent 
rebuff to deal vigorously with the revolt around them. They were 
ready drawn up in force at the edge of the quay, and received the boats 
with a destructive fire. Some begged for quarter, and were taken, 
others foundered outright, and a few of those in the rear made off to 
the northward and succeeded in landing on the shore. As Amy’s 
steamer sailed out of port, the fusillade of this combat was her last view 
of that country so blessed by the bounty of nature, but marred by the 
perversity of man. 

The mutineers from the boats took to the woods; there, after a 
brief season of wandering, they encountered the band of Gassol, who, 
having happily made tlieir acquaintance without coming to blows, pro¬ 
posed to them a new affair. Unscrupulous runagates as they were, 
they were readily taken by the promise it afforded. 

It was very early in the morning. Don Walter, feeling it impolitic 
to give his men too much time for reflection, had summoned them to 
begin loading the boats even before the last stars had paled from the 
sky. A little creek afforded a favorable point of embarkation and 
shelter for the boats. At dawn all hands were actively engaged at 
work, watched over only by a small guard. In this supreme moment 
of deliverance arose perhaps a more imminent peril than any that had 
yet been encountered. The confederates burst from the woods in 
superior force and charged with shouts that inspired dismay. 

By what beneficent, happening was it, however, that a small body 
of sailors, who had ascended the creek to recover a boat that had drifted 
a little way up with the tide, were just then on their return? They 
were in the thicket in such a way that it was possible for them to take 
the assailants at close quarters in both flank and rear. Their numbers 
were magnified by their concealment. Their wholly unexpected fire 
staggered the marauding ranks and stopped their progress. The men 
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at the bo(»ta re-formed behind trees, the mules, anything and everything 
that afforded a semblance of shelter, and the tables were quickly turned; 
the fierce assailants were scattered right and left, and forced to fly in 
wild confusion, leaving a large number of slain upon the ground, 

Don Walter’s heart sickened within him at the sight of dead bodies 
once more. Here lay many of those who had fought bravely for him 
at Huetongo, at the Barranca, and at the Lake. There lay, riddled 
with balls, the disfigured come of Antonio Gassol. He could not but 
think that this man, of a good natural disposition, had meant to be all 
that was faithful and honest in his mission, but he had fluttered like a 
moth into the candle, and succumbed to a temptation beyond the 
strength of his weak, human nature; this fatal gold had drawn him on 
to madness and crime. For him, truly might the old tradition of ill 
luck in the Yellow Snake have been deemed verified. 

There was no occasion now for further delay. The glorious light 
of rosy morning filled the sky and flushed the sea that lay like a floor 
beneath it, giving to the latter tender tints of pink and green; and 
amid all these opalescent hues glowed the milky-white sails of the 
schooner, gently swelled witli a favoring breeze. 

The violence of the winds and waves was yet to be encountered, it 
is true, but these were of little moment compared to the malevolence of 
men. 

For wellnigli a month he was tossed hither and yon, was beset by 
all the obstacles by which winged craft, at the mercy of the great deep, 
may be detained. Then, at last, he sailed up the long, beautiful bay, 
between the minor cities on either hand, joinerl the illimitable perspec¬ 
tive of masts, and was at New York, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

"OOIjD in the BAB IS THE BTHjLNESS OF DEATH ; MINTED GODD IS LIFE.” 

New York, after unmeasuretl trial and tribulation 1 New York, 
—practically for the first time. 

The tall buildings of lower Broadway, with their fantastic sky¬ 
lines, suggested again his Barranca of Cimarron. He recognized al¬ 
most at once the gilded letters that spelled out the name of the bank 
of which his father had been president, and which had been the prin¬ 
cipal scene of the disgrace. Who that did not know could have con¬ 
ceived any connection between this edifice amid the thick bustle of the 
great thoroughfare of the metropolis, with its ornate fapade, its jiolished 
mahogany and plate-glass, and its affable officials behind the counters, 
who had done business ever since, no doubt, upon strictly honest prin¬ 
ciples, and the dark, lialf-ruined liouse at Rosales where his youth 
had been passed? His fatlier had kept none of the embezzled funds 
for himselfj it is true, but tliis, though often weakly urged by some as 
a palliation, was none to Walter. His rigid ideas of integrity told him 
that the money had gone in reckless speculations, of which others had 
had to take all the risks. Walter had first seen the name of the bank 
on some random old check-blank at Rosales, found in a worm-eaten 
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cabinet that might almost have come down from the time of the Flood. 
A slight memorandum, retained from among his father’s papers, had 
long neen his constant companion. It lind served as a sort of fetich 
and stimulus, too, in his labors, and now furnished an indication where 
to begin his work of restitution. He secured eminent counsel, and the 
survivors and helm of snrvivoi’s of “ the Great Ridgefield Defalcation” 
of years long gone by soon began to hear of legal measures, and to 
receive queries that set many hearts beating with hope and pleasure. 

Walter’s wound in the shoulder had been aggravated by the voyage, 
but lie allowed neither this suffering nor any other diversion to draw 
him away from his main object till every necessary step had been taken. 
Tlie gold was conveyed from tlie hold of the schooner to the United 
States Assay-Office. The rude smelting it had received would not do 
for its final state, and it had to be subjected anew to treatment. Pend¬ 
ing this, however, certificates to a large amount of its value were issued, 
which could be used in the negotiations. At length, when every pos¬ 
sible preliminary had been attended to, then, and then only, he suc¬ 
cumbed to illness beyond his strength to resist. He would have had 
himself taken to a hospital, but the head of the law firm to. which he 
had committed his affairs would by no means listen to this. Ho was 
impressed with admiration by a magnanimity far beyond that met with 
in the ordinary range of practice, and conveyed him to his own home 
instead, where, during a short but dangerous illness that followed, he 
was his only friend. 

Walter Arroyo, now Ridgefield, seemed to make it a sad sort of 
luxury to keep away from Amy. He let her know of his arrival and 
of his safety, but nothing further. She was there in the same city, and 
he might go to her at any moment. If he went, it would be but for 
one purpose; and he did not wish to go till the money had been paid 
back to Jier family. But if he proposed to her now, would it not be 
exacting an unmanly advantage through some natural sense of obli¬ 
gation on her part ? Surely his fancy was a little overwrought and 
morbid. He doubted wlrether the disgrace could ever really be got rid 
of, wliether the name could ever be cleared of tlie stigma SO long at¬ 
tached to it. 

Tlien, too, one day lie was greeted by a staggering blow: the entire 
sum he had brouglit had been used up in the payment of the debt. 
He seemed to have made some sort of miscalculation: he was apprized 
from the mint that a considerable portion of the metal liad fallen below 
the standard roughly fixed upon it in his eatimate. As a consequence, 
instead of having a liberal sum left to draw upon, after all the obliga¬ 
tions were met, nothing would remain for himself. He proceeded at 
once to find a more lUMest abode, and took steps to procure employ¬ 
ment in his profession as an engineer. 

Nevertheless, for all his holding back, and for all his juggling witli 
tlie dearest passion of his heart, lie meant to see Amy, and was counting 
tlie very seconds till the moment arrived. An article appeared in one 
of the more temperate and dignified of tho newspapers, giving some 
account of the wliole affair. It was founded upon a statement by his 
counsel. That gentleman had only been kept from giving it to the 
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press hitherto by his express prohibition, but now at last he boldly 
disr^arded this. 

“I hold myself responsible,” ho said, warmly. “I have done it, 
perhaps, even at the risk of a violation of confidence. Have you not 
been defeating your own end by the unostentatious coume you have 
adopted; and by the obscurity in which you have chosen to shroud the 
source of the reimbui'sement even from all those who have enjoyed its 
benefits? The atonement ought to have as much publicity as the 
original scandal.” 

“ But the terrible publicity of it,” objected the young man, though 
he was more than half convinced that the other was right. 

“ Oh, these things very soon pass over, and just leave a good general 
effect behind,” responded the lawyer, reassuringly. 

“Tliose of our citizens who have reached middle life,” said the 
newspaper in question, “ will still recall the startling effect upon this 
community produced by the failure and flight of the late Randolph 
Ridgefield. The magnitude of the Interests involved made it the most 
notable event of the kind in financial history, and it is doubtful if it 
has ever been surpassed, even with our larger way of doing things in 
these times. The unfortunate Randolph Ridgefield died in pov¬ 
erty in Mexico. His son, Walter Ridgefield, Esq., a young man of 
great ability and force of character, has meantime, by his own un¬ 
aided industry, acquired a large fortune in that country. He lately 
arrived here, and, we learn upon the best authority, has devoted not a 
part only, but the whole of it, to making good the losses occasioned by 
the transactions of his father. He has even employed the services of 
expert detectives to find out remote and obscure heirs, to be reached in 
no other way, that not the smallest fraction of the debt might remain 
uncancelled. Within the past few days most of the money has been 
paid out over the countei’s of the Excelsior Bank, where it was depos¬ 
ited with a peculiar fitness, as Randolph Ridgefield was at the beau of 
this institution at the time of the disaster. Several touching and pleas¬ 
ant incidents are reported in connection with the settlement of these 
ancient claims. Perhaps the most interesting of all will prove to be the 

a ment of the numerous depositors of the old Ridgefield Savings- 
, the incidental collapse of which was one of the most painful 
features of the disaster. We may easily imagine the elation of the 
humble class of persons whose little all was swept away on that occa¬ 
sion to find their hard dollars restored to them. Many, no doubt, will 
find themselves raised from poverty and distress to comparative affluence. 

“ When we consider the great lapse of time, the absence of any legal 
responsibility on the part of the givei’, and the vastness of the sum, a 
step of this kind cannot but arouse our warmest admiration. No com¬ 
pleted evil can ever be wholly repaired, it is true; but rarely can there 
have been so near an approach to entire reparation as that we chronicle 
to-day. The proceeding will no doubt seem quixotic to that interesting 
class of our fellow-citizens who Have betaken themselves just across the 
northern frontier and bid fair by their numbers aud wealth to found 
there a new aristocracy based upon spoliation like that of medimval 
barons, but wo are free to confess that, in our view, no more generous 
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action, and none more calculated to have an invigorating efiPect upon too 
lax notions of commercial morality, has been performed in our times.” 

The day after this, there arrived for Walter, through his banker, a 
note from Amy, saying,— 

“ Was it you, then ? It seems too incredible. Will you not eorae, 
if only for a moment, to let me thank you for your great kindpess ?” 

Then finally Walter went to the Bella Vista Flats, near the Park. 
The Bella Vista had on a small scale many of the external adornments 
of more costly and ambitious flats, with none of their conveniences. 
Its rooms were small and many of them dark, the Colebrooks were 
high indeed in. the air, and there was no elevator. Their rooms, too, 
showed some disorder. 

“Do not look at anything,” protested Amy. “We are moving 
already. We have danced, wept, and prayed with joy and gratitude 
over our good foi-tune, and ai’e getting ready to reap the benefit of it 
without an instant’s further loss of time.” 

Don Walter met her mother, and her younger sisters and an older 
one also, with all of whom he was well pleased, while they were in¬ 
clined to look upon him as if he were a god but very thinly disgiiifsed, 
instead of a common mortal. He met, too, her friend Emily Win¬ 
chester, the “Dear Emily” of the letters from Mexico, and the one 
who had charged herself with re-mailing his letters when he had pre¬ 
tended to be in New York. She also was rather pretty in her dark 
type, forming a considerable contrast to that of Amy. She went away 
very shortly, leaving behind for Amy an ever-so-slightly-meaning 
smile, at which the latter blushed very deeply, though there was no 
chance that Walter could have seen it. 

He found it a little diflScult to conceive of Amy apart from the 
bloom, the fragrance, the stately terraces and plashing fountains of Las 
Delicias, with which she seemed to be thorou^ily identified : still, there 
was a new charm of domesticity about her iu these surroundings. 

“ What a delight it is to me to see you again I” he exclaimed, with 
unavoidable enthusiasm, and taking herliaiid warmly. “Will you let 
me tell you how beautiful you are f’ 

“ If you can be so wholly reckless of the truth.” 

“We have been through so much together, it seems as if we ought 
never to part again. How many other girls would have done for me 
all that you have done?” 

“ Some millions, I suppose.” 

“ No, no; not one.” 

“ But what is this dreadful story I hear about your having nothing 
left for yourself?” 

“ It is true. With the shrinkage at the Mint, the extraordinary ex¬ 
penses, the portion still left behind at Lake Jornada, and the smaller 
jwrtion that in spite of us fell into the hands of the enemy, all is gone. 
The surplus I had counted upon has disappeared.” 

“No, no! I will not have it so! it is a shame 1” protested Amy, 
indignantly. “I cannot answer even for the rest of the Colebrook 
family, who may be inclined to selfishness,—tliough they shall hear 
from me at once,—but do you think I, who saw your hardships and 
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your bravery, will fake my share while you are in want? No, indeed: 
80 much at least still remains to you.” 

It is no more than I might have expected from your generous 
heart, but I assure you honestly I do not miss the gold j I never really 
felt tliat it was mine, and when I tliink of ail tlie blood and suffering 
that rest upon it, I am very certain I shall be belter off without it.” 

“ Such unselfishness is not quite in human nature. Take care ! I 
do not like people who are too unselfish; they are apt to die young. If 
you are not moderately human, I shall not approve of you.” 

“ Of coui'se, if I had known how it was coming out, I might have 
made some different arrangement,—perhaps have paid only a part of 
the interest j but what is done is done, and I am not sorry.” 

" No, it is too wicked. I will not have it so.” 

“ You see, I come here and talk of my woes, in sj)ite of the obvious 
suggestiveness of the thing,” puisued Walter, smiling. “There is 
just one way thatoccura to mo: we might share it,—if you were willing.” 

■ His hearer colored again most deeply, this time with the best of 
reason. 

“After all, I do not feel poor,” he continued, hopefully. “I shall 
be ridden by no more nightmare, I am a free man, I begin the world 
on even terms. If you thought well of the name of Ridgefield, now, I 
would like to say—I would like to tell you how very dearly I love 
you. Had you ever suspected it might bo so?” 

The tangles of her bright hair drifted against his temples, and her 
soft cheek rested, as once before, against his bronzed one that had known 
so many hai’dships. 

“ When you kissetl me in Mexico, I felt—I hoped you were fond 
of me. But you trietl me terribly, do you know ?” 

“ Yes, yes, I must have done so. How can you forgive me?” 

Lettei-s came to tliem from Mexico. The good aunts Arroyo wrote 
to Walter, “ You will have a sweet bride; we remember her veiy well: 
you are fortunate in your marriage, and when peace is declared—for 
come some time it will—^you must bring her here to see us, child of our 
hearts.” 

They wrote that the country was still torn by bitter strife, and 
neither of the great parties seemed strong enough to put the other 
down. 'IJJie star of Captain Perez, they said,—their tone about him 
was not disrespectful now,—was in the ascendant. He had risen more 
and more to prominence in tlie Liberatoi’’s forces, till he might be’ 
ranked as next in authority to the commander himself. The Jefe 
Politico had been killed in a skirmish near the Barranca of Cimarron, 
over which district Perez had still maintained some supeiwision. The 
story recalled the fate of the ancient King William Rufus in the New 
Forest: his body had been found in the woods by a charcoal-burner. 
Walter fancied he divined the reason of the Jefe’s presence there, and 
he breathed freer henceforth at the thought that this eager spirit was no 
longer to be feared as a prowler among the caves of the treasure. 

Not long after their wedding-day there came a letter from Dofla 
Beatriz, forwarded by an intermwiary. She was dead. And her end, 
according to the re^iort of Sister Praxedis, had been very peaceful and 
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edifylug. The Sefloritas Arroyo also wrote about her death, saying, 
“She was regai'dless of her health in the practice of her strict devotions. 
She fell ill just about the time the news of your marriage came.” 

Amy’s eyes were moist with tears as she in her turn read this letter. 
It was the brief last message of one feeling that death was near. “ I 
was not strong enough to withstand the temptations of this world,” it 
read, “ and in leaving it I have but one regret,—that I may have been 
a stumbling-block and an evil influence in your path. If Qod in his 
infinite goodness should ever pardon my great transgression, I wjuld 
pray that my happiness in heaven might be to hover over you with the 
warmth of a pure and hallowed affection, free from desire that you 
should ever know or return it, and to guard you from some pain of 
trouble that might otherwise oome to you.” 

It read like a strain of mournful music. It was a cry of hapless 
love that had been its own destruction, an appeal to that life beyond 
where all the bafiled holies of this world may yet be made good. 

“ She loved you more than I,” murmured Amy, sadly. 

In time there came news that the political sky was brightening. It 
began to appear probable that the treasure-beds in the Barranca of 
Cimarron and the gold buried on the shore of Lake Jornada might 
yet once again be reached. 


THE END. 
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